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REY lights 
fall, 


athwart the pastures 


Grey shadows from long lines 
of wall; 
A cold grey haze envelopes all 


In Shadowland. 


REY 


i peep, 


when the eyes of morning 


| Grey when the twilight faints to sleep, 


But greyest when the heavens weep 


O’er Shadowland. 














SHADOWLAND. 


Blur Aathed m tions - 
Shivus Shadeowland. ” 





ALE fears the artist-sun dismay, 
His brightest colours fade away, 
God's finger paints all nature grey 


In Shadowland. 


 . when he cheers the weeping eyes, 
And purple grey the cloud-wrack flies, 
Blue bathed in tears ‘neath bluer skies 


Shines Shadowland. 
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HITE-SAILED amain, till lost to view, 


Cloud chases cloud across the blue, 
And shadow ships the race renew 


In Shadowland. 


R when white-robed the earth keeps tryst, 
And stooping low the sun has kissed 
And scattered dust of amethyst 
O’er Shadowland. 
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AEN ~ 


HAT blushes spread 


from cheek to cheek, 


Sar 


And flashing lights — that 


lovers seek 


peak 
O’er Shadowland. 





EW flowers crouch beneath the 
F grass ; 
Few birds,—a rook perchance may pass; 

For life is hard and drear, alas! 


In Shadowland. 
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Hi 
Msi, 


ND folks are sad, and pleasures few, 


And time seems long; but hearts are true, 
And much is old, and little new 


In Shadowland. 


P. MORGAN WATKINS. 
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HE wind was getting up 
on the Bolinas Plain. It 
had started the fine alka- 

line dust along the level stage 
road, so that even that faint track 
—the only break in the monotony 
of the landscape—seemed fainter 
than ever. But the dust cloud 
was otherwise a relief: it took 
the semblance of distant woods 
where there was no timber, of 
moving teams where there was 
no life. And as Sue Beasley, standing in the doorway of One Spring House that after- 
noon, shading her sandy lashes with her small red hand, glanced along the desolate 
track, even fer eyes, trained to the dreary prospect, were once or twice deceived. 

“Sue!” 

It was a man’s voice from within. Sue took no notice of it, but remained with her 
hand shading her eyes. 

“Sue! Wot yer yawpin’ at thar ?” 

“Yawpin’” would seem to have been the local expression for her abstraction, 
since, without turning her head, she answered slowly and languidly: “ Reckoned I 
see’d som’un on the stage road. But ’taint nothin’ nor nobody.” 

Both voices had in their accents and delivery something of the sadness and 
infinite protraction of the plain. But the woman’s had a musical possibility in its 
long-drawn cadence, while the man’s was only monotonous and wearying. And as 
she turned back into the room again, and confronted her companion, there was the 
like difference in their appearance. Ira Beasley, her husband, had suffered from 

Copyright 1895 by Bret Harte. 
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“The figure of a man... half rose from the bushes.” 


the combined effects of indolent carelessness, misadventure and disease. ‘Two of his 
fingers had been cut off by a scythe, his thumb and part of his left ear had been 
blown away by an overcharged gun; his knees were crippled by rheumatism, and one 
foot was lame from ingrowing nails,—-deviations that, however, did not tend to. correct 
the original angularities of his frame. His wife, on the other hand, had a pretty 
figure, which still retained—they were childless—the rounded freshness of maidenhood. 
Her features were irregular, yet not without a certain piquancy of outline ; her hair 
had the two shades sometimes seen in imperfect blondes, and her complexion the 
sallowness of combined exposure and alkaline assimilation. 

She had lived there since, an angular girl of fifteen, she had been awkwardly 
helped by Ira from the tail-board of the emigrant waggon in which her mother had 
died two weeks before, and which was making its first halt on the Californian plains 
—before Ira’s door. On the second day of their halt Ira had tried to kiss her while 
she was drawing water, and had received the contents of the bucket instead—the girl 
knowing her own value. On the third day Ira had some conversation with her father 
regarding locations and stock. On the fourth day this conversation was continued in 
the presence of the girl; on the fifth day the three walked to Parson Davies’ house, 
four miles distant, where Ira and Sue were married. The romance of a week had 
taken place within the confines of her present view from the doorway ; the episode of 
her life might have been shut in in that last sweep of her sandy lashes. 

Nevertheless at that moment some instinct, she knew not what, impelled her when 
her husband left the room to put down the dish she was washing and, with the towel 
lapped over her bare, pretty arms, to lean once more against the doorpost, lazily 
looking down the plain. A cylindrical cloud of dust trailing its tattered skirt along 
the stage road suddenly assaulted the house, and for an instant enveloped it. As it 
whirled away again something emerged, or rather dropped from its skirts behind the 
little cluster of low bushes which encircled the “One Spring.” It was a man. 

“Thar! I knew it was suthin’,” she began aloud, but the words somehow died 
upon her lips. Then she turned and walked towards the inner door, wherein her 
husband had disappeared—but here stopped again irresolutely. Then she suddenly 
walked through the outer door into the road and made directly for the Spring. The 
figure of a man crouching, covered with dust, half rose from the bushes when she 
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reached them. She was not frightened, for he seemed utterly exhausted, and there was a 
singular mixture of shame, hesitation and entreaty in his broken voice as he gasped out : 
“‘ Look here !—I say ! hide me somewhere, won’t you? Just fora little. You see— 
the fact is—I’m chased! They’re hunting me now—they’re just behind me. Anywhere 
will do till they go by! ‘Tell you all about it another time. Quick! Please do!” 

In all this there was nothing dramatic nor even startling to her. Nor did there 
seem to be any present danger impending to the man. He did not look like a horse 
thief nor a criminal. And he had tried to laugh, half apologetically, half bitterly— 
the consciousness of a man who had to ask help of a woman at such a moment. 

She gave a quick glance towards the house. He followed her eyes, and said 
hurriedly : “ Don’t tell on me. Don’t let any one see me. I’m trusting you.” 

“Come,” she said suddenly. “ Get on ¢his side.” 

He understood her, and slipped to her side, half creeping, half crouching like a 
dog behind her skirts, but keeping her figure between him and the house as she 
moved deliberately towards the barn, scarce fifty yards away. When she reached it 
she opened the half-door quickly, said: “In there—at the top—among the hay ”— 
closed it, and was turning away, when there came a faint rapping from within. She 
opened the door again impatiently ; the man said hastily : ‘‘ Wanted to tell you—it was 
a man who insulted a woman! I went for him, you see—and——” 

But she shut the door sharply. The fugitive had made a blunder. The impor- 
tation of her own uncertain sex into the explanation did not help him. She kept 
on towards the house, however, without the least trace of excitement or agitation 
in her manner, entered the front door again, walked quietly to the door of the inner 
room, glanced in, saw that her husband was absorbed in splicing a r/a/a and had 
evidently not missed her, and returned quietly to her dish washing. With this singular 
difference. A few moments before she had seemed inattentive and careless of what 
she was doing, as if from some abstraction ; now, when she was actually abstracted, 
her movements were mechanically perfect and deliberate. She carefully held up 
a dish and examined it minutely for cracks, rubbing it cautiously with the towel, 
but seeing all the while only the man she had left in the barn. A few moments 
elapsed. Then there came another rush of wind around the house, a drifting cloud 
of dust before the door, the clatter of hoofs and a quick shout. 

Her husband reached the door, from the inner room, almost as quickly as she did. 
They both saw in the road two armed mounted men—one of whom Ira recognised 
as the Sheriff’s deputy. 

“Has anybody been here, just now ?” he asked sharply. 

“ 

* Seen anybody go by ?” he continued 

“No. What’s up?” 

“One of them circus jumpers stabbed Hal Dudley over the table in Dolores 
Monte shop last night, and got away this morning. We hunted him into the plain and 
lost him somewhere in this d——d dust.” 

“Why, Sue reckoned she saw suthin’ just now,” said Ira, with a flash of recollection. 
* Didn’t ye, Sue?” 

“Why the h—ll didn’t she say it before ?—I beg your pardon, ma’am: didn’t see 
you—you'll excuse haste.” 

Both the men’s hats were in their hands, embarrassed yet gratified smiles on 
their faces, as Sue came forward. ‘There was the faintest of colour in her sallow cheek, 
a keen brilliancy in her eyes: she looked singularly pretty. Even Ira felt a slight 
antenuptial stirring through his monotonously wedded years. 
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“**Has any one been here, just now ?’ he asked sharply.” 


The young woman walked out, folding the towel around her red hands and 
forearms—leaving the rounded whiteness of bared elbow and upper arm in charming 
contrast—and looked gravely past the admiring figures that nearly touched her own. 
“Tt was somewhar over thar,” she said lazily, pointing up the road in the opposite 
direction to the barn, “ but I ain’t sure it was any one.” 

“Then he’d already passed the house afore you saw him ?” said the deputy. 

“T reckon—if it was him,” returned Sue. 

“ He must have got on,” said the deputy ; “but then he runs like a deer: it’s his 
trade.” 
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“Wot trade ?” 

“ Acrobat.” 

“Wot’s that ?” 

The two men were delighted at this divine simplicity. “A man who runs, jumps, 
climbs—and all that sort, in the circus. 

“ But isn’t he runnin’, jumpin’ and climbin’ away from ye now?” she continued, 
with adorable naivete. 

The deputy smiled, but straightened in the saddle. ‘ We’re bound to come up 
with him afore he reaches Lowville ; and between that and this house it’s a dead level, 
where a gopher couldn’t leave his hole without your spottin’ him a mile off! Good- 
bye!” The words were addressed to Ira, but the parting glance was directed to the 
pretty wife as the two men galloped away. 

An odd uneasiness at this sudden revelation of his wife’s prettiness and its evident 
effect upon his visitors came over Ira. It resulted in his addressing the empty space 
before his door with, ‘“ Well, ye won’t ketch much if ye go on yawpin’ and dawdlin’ 
with women-folks like this”; and he was unreasonably delighted at the pretty assent of 
disdain and scorn which sparkled in his wife’s eyes as she added, “Not much, I reckon !” 

“That’s the kind of official trash we have to pay taxes to keep up,” said Ira, who 
somehow felt that if public policy was not amenable to private sentiment there was 
no value in free government. Mrs. Beasley, however, complacently resumed her 
dish washing, and Ira returned to his ria¢a in the adjoining room. For quite an 
interval there was no sound but the occasional click of a dish laid upon its 
pile, with fingers that, however, were firm and untremulous. Presently Sue’s low 
voice was heard. 

“Wonder if that deputy caught anything yet. I’ve a good mind to meander up the 
road and see.” 

But the question brought Ira to the door with a slight return of his former uneasi- 
ness. He had no idea of subjecting his wife to another admiring interview. ‘I reckon 
I'll go myself,” he said dubiously ; “you'd better stay and look after the house.” 

Her eyes brightened as she carried a pile of plates to the dresser: it was possible 
she had foreseen this compromise. “Yes,” she said cheerfully, “you could go farther 
than me.” 

Ira reflected. He could also send them about their business if they thought of 
returning. He lifted his hat from the floor, took his rifle down carefully from its pegs, 
and slouched out into the road. Sue watched him until he was well away, then flew 
to the back door, stopping only an instant to look at her face in a small mirror on the 
wall—yet without noticing her new prettiness—and then ran to the barn. Casting a 
backward glance at the diminishing figure of her husband in the distance, she threw 
open the door and shut it quickly behind her. At first the abrupt change from the 
dazzling outer plain to the deep shadows of the barn bewildered her. She saw before 
her a bucket half filled with dirty water, and.a quantity of wet straw littering the floor ; 
then, lifting her eyes to the hay-loft, she detected the figure of the fugitive, unclothed 
from the waist upward, emerging from the loose hay in which he had evidently been 
drying himself. Whether it was the excitement of his perilous situation, or whether 
the perfect symmetry of his bared bust and arms—unlike anything she had ever seen 
before—clothed him with the cold ideality of a statue, she could not say, but she felt 
no shock of modesty ; while the man, accustomed to the public half exposure in tights 
and spangles, was more conscious of detected unreadiness than of shame. 

Gettin’ the dust off me,” he said, in hurried explanation ; “ be down in a second.” 
Indeed, in another moment he had resumed his shirt and flannel coat, and swung 
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“She detected the figure of the fugitive.” 


himself to the floor with a like grace and dexterity, that was to her the revelation of a 
descending god. She found herself face to face with him—his features cleansed of dirt 
and grime, his hair plastered in wet curls on his low forehead. It was a face of cheap 
adornment, not uncommon in his profession—unintelligent, unrefined and even unheroic ; 
but she did not know that. Overcoming a sudden timidity, she nevertheless told him 
briefly and concisely of the arrival and departure of his pursuers. 
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His low forehead wrinkled. ‘“Thar’s no getting away until they come back,” he 
said, witout looking at her. ‘Could ye keep me in here to-night ?” 

“Yes,” she returned simply, as if the idea had already occurred to her ; “‘ but you 
must lie low in the loft.” 

“ And could you ”—he hesitated, and went on with a forced smile, ‘“ You see, I’ve 
eaten nothing since last night—could you ——” 

* T’'ll bring you something,” she said quickly, nodding her head. 

“And if you had”—he went on more hesitatingly, glancing down at his travel- 
torn and frayed garments—“ anything like a coat, or any other clothing? It would 
disguise me also, you see, and put ’em off the track.” 

She nodded her head again rapidly: she had thought of that too ; there was a pair 
of doeskin trousers and a velvet jacket left by a Mexican vaguero who had bought 
stock from them two years ago. Practical as she was, a sudden conviction that he 
would look well in the velvet jacket helped her resolve. 

“ Did they say ”—he said, with his forced smile and uneasy glance—‘ did they—tell 
you anything about me ?” 

“ Yes,” she said abstractedly, gazing at him. 

“ You see,” he began hurriedly, “ I'll tell you how it was.” 

“No, don’t!” she said quickly. She meant it. She wanted no facts to stand 
between her and this single romance of her life. “I must go and get the things,” she 
added, turning away, “ before he gets back.” 

“Who's he?” asked the man. 

She was about to reply, “ My husband,” but without knowing why stopped and 
said, “ Mr. Beasley,” and then ran off quickly to the house. 

She found the vaguero’s clothes, took some provisions, filled a flask of whisky in 
the cupboard,-and ran back with them, her mouth expanded to a vague smile, and 
pulsating like a schoolgirl. She even repressed with difficulty the ejaculation 
“There!” as she handed them to him. He thanked her, but with eyes fixed and 
fascinated by the provisions. She understood it with a new sense of delicacy, and 
saying, “I'll come again when he gets back,” ran off and returned to the house, 
leaving him alone to his repast. 

Meantime her husband, lounging lazily along the high road, had precipitated the 
catastrophe he wished to avoid. For his slouching figure, silhouetted against the 
horizon on that monotonous level, had been the only one detected by the deputy 
sheriff and the constable, his companion, and they had charged down within fifty yards 
of him before they discovered their mistake. They were not slow in making this an 
excuse for abandoning their quest as far as Lowville: in fact, after quitting the 
distraction of Mrs. Beasley’s presence they had, without in the least suspecting the 
actual truth, become doubtful if the fugitive had proceeded so far. He might at that 
moment be snugly ensconced behind some low wire-grass ridge, watching their own 
clearly defined figures, and waiting only for the night to evade them. The Beasley 
house seemed a proper base of operation in beating up the field. Ira’s cold reception 
of the suggestion was duly disposed of by the deputy. “I have the righ/, ye know,” 
he said, with a grim pleasantry, “to summon ye as my /osse to aid and assist me in 
carrying out the law ; but I ain’t the man to be rough on my friends, and I reckon it 
will do jest as well if I ‘requisition’ your house.” The dreadful recollection that the 
deputy had the power to detail him and the constable to scour the plain while he 
remained behind in company with Sue stopped Ira’s further objections. Yet, if he 
could only get rid of Aer while the deputy was in the house,—but then his nearest 
neighbour was five miles away! There was nothing left for him to do but to return 
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with the men and watch his wife keenly. Strange to say, there was a certain stimulus 
in this which stirred his monotonous pulses and was not without a vague pleasure. 
There is a revelation to some natures in newly awakened jealousy that is a 
reincarnation of love. 

As they came into the house a slight circumstance which an hour ago would have 
scarcely touched his sluggish sensibilities now appeared to corroborate his fear. His 
wife had changed her cuffs and collar, taken off her rough apron, and evidently 
redressed her hair. This, with the enhanced brightness of her eyes, which he had 
before noticed, convinced him that it was due to the visit of the deputy. There was 
no doubt that the official was equally attracted and fascinated by her prettiness, and 
although her acceptance of his return was certainly not a cordial one, there was a kind 
of demure restraint and over-consciousness in her manner that might be coquetry. Ira 
had vaguely observed this quality in other young women, but had never experienced 
it in his brief courtship. There had been no rivalry, no sexual diplomacy nor 
insincerity in his capture of the motherless girl who had leaped from the tail-board of 
her father’s waggon almost into his arms, and no man had since come between them. 
The idea that Sue should care for any other than himself had been simply incon- 
ceivable to his placid, matter-of-fact nature. That their sacrament was final he had 
never doubted. If his two cows, bought with his own money or reared by him, should 
have suddenly developed an inclination to give milk to a neighbour, he would not 
have been more astonished. But ¢Aey could have been brought back with a rope, and 
without a heart throb. 

Passion of this kind, which in a less sincere society restricts its expression to 
innuendo or forced politeness, left the rustic Ira only dumb and lethargic. He moved 
slowly and abstractedly around the room, accenting his slight lameness more than 
ever, or dropped helplessly into a chair, where he sat, inanely conscious of the 
contiguity of his wife and the deputy, and stupidly expectant of—he knew not what. 
The atmosphere of the little house seemed to him charged with some unwholesome 
electricity. It kindled his wife’s eyes, stimulating the deputy and his followers to 
coarse playfulness, enthralled his own limbs to the convulsive tightening of his fingers 
around the rungs of his chair. Yet he managed to cling to his idea of keeping his 
wife occupied, and of preventing any eyeshot between her and her guest, or the 
indulgence of dangerously flippant conversation, by ordering her to bring some 
refreshment. ‘ What’s gone o’ the whisky bottle?” he said, after fumbling in the 
cupboard. 

Mrs. Beasley did not blench. She only gave her head a slight toss. ‘ Ef you men 
can’t get along with the coffee and flap-jacks I’m going to give ye, made with my 
own hands, ye kin just toddle right along to the first bar, and order your ‘ tangle foot’ 
there. Ef it’s a barkeeper you’re lookin’ for, and not a lady, say so!” 

The novel audacity of this speech, and the fact that it suggested that preoccupation 
he hoped for, relieved Ira for the moment, while it enchanted the guests as a stroke of 
coquettish fascination. Mrs. Beasley triumphantly disappeared in the kitchen, slipped 
off her cuffs and set to work, and in a few moments emerged with a tray bearing the 
cakes and steaming coffee. As neither she nor her husband ate anything (possibly 
owing to an equal preoccupation) the guests were obliged to confine their attentions to 
the repast before them. The sun, too, was already nearing the horizon, and although 
its nearly level beams acted like a powerful search-light over the stretching plain, 
twilight would soon put an end to the quest. Yet they lingered. Ira now foresaw a 
new difficulty : the cows were to be brought up and fodder taken from the barn ; to do 
this he would be obliged to leave his wife and the deputy together. I do not know if 
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“firs. Beasley did not blench. She only gave her head a slight toss.” 


Mrs. Beasley divined his perplexity, but she carelessly offered to perform that evening 
function herself. Ira’s heart leaped, and sank again as the deputy gallantly proposed 
to assist her. But here rustic simplicity seemed to be equal to the occasion. “Ef I 
propose to do Ira’s work,” said Mrs. Beasley, with provocative archness, “it’s because 
I reckon he'll do more good helpin’ you catch your man than you'll do helpin 
me! So clear out, both of ye!” A feminine audacity that recalled the deputy 
to himself, and left him no choice but to accept Ira’s aid. I do not know whether 
Mrs. Beasley felt a pang of conscience as her husband arose gratefully and limped 
after the deputy ; I only know that she stood looking at them from the door, smiling 
and triumphant. 


Then she slipped out of the back door again, and ran swiftly to the barn, fastening 





“Seeing her husband with the deputy standing in the barnyard.” 
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on her clean cuffs and collar as she ran. The fugitive was anxiously awaiting her, 
with a slight touch of brusqueness in his eagerness. 

“Thought you were never coming !” he said. 

She breathlessly explained, and showed him through the half-opened door the 
figures of the three men slowly spreading and diverging over the plain, like the nearly 
level sun-rays they were following. The sunlight fell also on her panting bosom, her 
electrified sandy hair, her red, half-opened mouth, and short and freckled upper lip. 
The relieved fugitive turned from the three remoter figures to the one beside him, 
and saw, for the first time, that it was fair. At which he smiled, and her face flushed 
and was irradiated. 

Then they fell to talk—he grateful, boastful—as the distant figures grew dim; she 
quickly assenting, but following his expression rather than his words, with her own 
girlish face and brightening eyes. But what he said, or how he explained his position, 
with what speciousness he dwelt upon himself, his wrongs and his manifold manly 
virtues, is not necessary for us to know, nor was it, indeed, for her to understand. 
Enough for her that she felt she had found the one man of all the world, and that she 
was at that moment protecting him against all the world! He was the unexpected, 
spontaneous gift to her, the companion her childhood had never known, the lover 
she had never dreamed of, even the child of her unsatisfied maternal yearnings. If 
she could not comprehend all his selfish incoherencies, she felt it was her own fault ; 
if she could not follow his ignorant assumptions, she knew it was ske who was deficient ; 
if she could not translate his coarse speech, it was because it was the language of a 
larger world from which she had been excluded. To this world belonged the beautiful 
limbs she gazed on—a very different world from that which had produced the rheu- 
matic deformities and useless mayhem of her husband, or the provincially foppish 
garments of the deputy. Sitting in the hayloft together—where she had mounted 
for greater security—they forgot themselves in zs monologue of cheap vapouring, 
broken only by er assenting smiles and her half-checked sighs. The sharp spices 
of the heated pine-shingles above their heads, and the fragrance of the clover- 
scented hay, filled the close air around them. The sun was falling with the wind, 
but they heeded it not. Until the usual fateful premonition struck the woman, and 
saying “I must go now,” she only half-unconsciously precipitated the end. For, as 
she rose, he caught first her hand and then her waist, and attempted to raise the 
face that was suddenly bending down as if seeking to hide itself in the hay. It 
was a brief struggle, ending in a submission as sudden, and their lips met in a kiss, 
so eager that it might have been impending for days instead of minutes. 

“Oh, Sue! where are ye?” 

It was her husband’s voice, out of a darkness that they only then realised. The 
man threw her aside with a roughness that momentarily shocked her above any sense 
of surprise or shame : she would have confronted her husband in his arms—glorified 
and translated—had he but kept her there. Yet she answered, with a quiet, level 
voice that astonished her lover, “ Here! I’m just coming down!” and walked coolly 
to the ladder. Looking over, and seeing her husband with the deputy standing in 
the barnyard, she quickly returned, put her finger to her lips, made a gesture for 
her companion to conceal himself in the hay again, and was turning away, when, 
perhaps shamed by her superior calmness, he grasped her hand tightly and whispered, 
“Come again to-night, dear—do!” She hesitated, raised his hand suddenly to her 
lips and then, quickly disengaging it, slipped down the ladder. 

“Ye haven’t done much work yet as I kin see,” said Ira wearily. ‘“ Whitey and 
Red Tip (the cows) are hangin’ over the corral, just waitin’.” 

VoL. V.—No. 21. 
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“The yellow hen we reckoned was lost is sittin’ in the hayloft, and mustn’t be 
disturbed,” said Mrs. Beasley, with decision ; “and ye’ll have to take the hay from 
the stack to-night. And,” with an arch glance at the deputy, ‘as I don’t see that you 
two have done much either, you’re just in time to help fodder down.” 

Setting the three men to work with the same bright audacity, the task was soon 
completed—particularly as the deputy found no opportunity for exclusive dalliance with 
Mrs. Beasley. She shut the barn door herself, and led the way to the house, learning 
incidentally that the deputy had abandoned the chase, was to occupy a “ shake-down ” 
on the kitchen-floor that night with the constable, and depart at daybreak. The 
gloom of her husband’s face had settled into a look of heavy resignation and alternate 
glances of watchfulness, which only seemed to inspire her with renewed vivacity. 
But the cooking of supper withdrew her disturbing presence for a time from the 
room, and gave him some relief. When the meal was ready he sought further sur- 
cease from trouble in copious draughts of whisky, which she produced from a new 
bottle, and even pressed upon the deputy in mischievous contrition for her previous 
inhospitality. 

“Now I know that it wasn’t whisky only ye came for, I'll show you that Sue 
Beasley is no slouch of a barkeeper either,” she said. 

Then, rolling her sleeves above her pretty arms, she mixed a cocktail in such 
delightful imitation of the fashionable barkeeper’s dexterity that her guests were 
convulsed with admiration. Even Ira was struck with this revelation of a youthful- 
ness that five years of household care had checked, but never yet subdued. He 
had forgotten that he had married a child. Only once, when she glanced at the 
cheap clock on the mantel, had he noticed another change, more remarkable still 
from its very inconsistency with her burst of youthful spirits. It was another face 
that he saw—older and matured with an intensity of abstraction that struck a chill 
to his heart. It was not Azs Sue that was standing there, but another Sue, wrought, 
as it seemed to his morbid extravagance, by some one else’s hand. 

Yet there was another interval of relief when his wife, declaring she was tired, and 
even jocosely confessing to some effect of the liquor she had pretended to taste, 
went early to bed. The deputy, not finding the gloomy company of the husband 
to his taste, presently ensconced himself on the floor, before the kitchen fire, in 
the blankets that she had provided. The constable followed his example. In a 
few moments the house was silent and sleeping, save for Ira sitting alone, with his 
head sunk on his chest and his hands gripping the arms of his chair before the 
dying embers of his hearth. 

He was trying, with the alternate quickness and inaction of an inexperienced intel- 
lect and an imagination morbidly awakened, to grasp the situation before him. The 
common sense that had hitherto governed his life told him that the deputy would go 
to-morrow, and that there was nothing in his wife’s conduct to show that her coquetry 
and aberration would not pass as easily. But it recurred to him that she had never 
shown this coquetry or aberration to Azm during their own brief courtship—that she 
had never looked or acted like this before. If this was love, she had never known it; 
if it was only “women’s ways,” as he had heard men say, and so dangerously attractive, 
why had she not shown it to him? He remembered their matter-of-fact wedding, the 
bride without timidity, without blushes, without expectation beyond the transference 
of her home to his. Would it have been different with another man ?—-with the 
deputy, who had called this colour and animation to her face? What did it all mean? 
Were all married people like this? There were the Westons, their neighbours,—was 
Mrs. Weston like Sue? But he remembered that Mrs. Weston had run away with 
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“His wife lay still.” 


Mr. Weston from her father’s house. It was what they called ‘‘a love match.” Would 
Sue have run away with him? Would she now run away with—— ? 

The candle was guttering as he rose with a fierce start—his first impulse of anger 
—from the table. He took another gulp of whisky. It tasted like water: its fire 
was quenched in the greater heat of his blood. He would go to bed. Here a new 
and undefinable timidity took possession of him: he remembered the strange look in 
his wife’s face. It seemed suddenly as if the influence of the sleeping stranger in the 
next room had not only isolated her from him, but would make his presence in her 
bedroom an intrusion on their hidden secrets. He had to pass the open door of the 
kitchen. The head of the unconscious deputy was close to Ira’s heavy boot. He had 
only to lift his heel to crush that ruddy, good-looking, complacent face. He hurried 
past him, up the creaking stairs. His wife lay still on one side of the bed apparently 
asleep, her face half hidden in her loosened, fluffy hair. It was well; for in the vague 
shyness and restraint that was beginning to take possession of him he felt he could not 
have spoken to her, or, if he had, it would have been only to voice the horrible, unfor- 
mulated things that seemed to choke him. He crept softly to the opposite side of the 
bed, and began to undress. As he pulled off his boots and stockings, his eye fell upon 
his bare, malformed feet. This caused him to look at his maimed hand, to rise, drag 
himself across the floor to the mirror, and gaze upon his lacerated ear. She, this prettily 
formed woman lying there, must have seen it often : she must have known all these years 
that he was not like other men—not like the deputy, with his tight riding-boots, his 
soft hand, and the diamond that sparkled vulgarly on his fat little finger. A cold sweat 
broke over him. He drew on his stockings again, lifted the outer counterpane, and, 
half undressed, crept under it, wrapping its corner around his maimed hand, as if to hide 
it from the light. Yet he felt that he saw things dimly; there was a moisture on his 
cheeks and eyelids he could not account for: it must be the whisky “coming out.” 

His wife lay very still ; she scarcely seemed to breathe. What if she should never 
breathe again, but die as the old Sue he knew, the lanky girl he had married, 
unchanged and uncontaminated? It would be better than this. Yet at the same 
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moment the picture was before him of her pretty simulation of the barkeeper, of her 
white bared arms and laughing eyes, all so new, so fresh to him! He tried to listen to 
the slow ticking of the clock, the occasional stirring of air through the house, and the 
movement, like a deep sigh, which was the regular, inarticulate speech of the lonely 
plain beyond, and quite distinct from the evening breeze. He had heard it often, but, 
like so many things he had learned that day, he never seemed to have caught its 
meaning before. Then, perhaps it was his supine position, perhaps some cumulative 
effect of the whisky he had taken, but all this presently became confused and whirling. 
Out of its gyrations he tried to grasp something, to hear voices that called him to 
“wake,” and in the midst of it he fell into a profound sleep. 

The clock ticked, the wind sighed, the woman at his side lay motionless for many 
minutes. 

Then the deputy on the kitchen floor rolled over with an appalling snort, struggled, 
stretched himself, and awoke. A healthy animal, he had shaken off the fumes of 
liquor with a dry tongue and a thirst for water and fresh air. He raised his knees 
and rubbed his eyes. ‘The water bucket was missing from the corner. Well, he knew 
where the spring was, and a turn out of the close and stifling kitchen would do him 
good. He yawned, put on his boots softly, opened the back door, and stepped out. 
Everything was dark, but above and around him, to the very level of his feet, all 
apparently pricked with bright stars. The bulk of the barn rose dimly before him 
on the right, to the left was the spring. He reached it, drank, dipped his head and 
hands in it, and arose refreshed. ‘The dry, wholesome breath that blew over this flat 
disk around him, rimmed with stars, did the rest. He began to saunter slowly back, 
the only reminiscence of his evening’s potations being the figure he recalled of his 
pretty hostess, with bare arms and lifted glasses, imitating the barkeeper. A com- 
placent smile straightened his yellow moustaches. How she kept glancing at him and 
watching him, the little witch! Ha! no wonder! What could she find in the surly, 
slinking, stupid brute yonder ? (The gentleman here alluded to was his host.) But 
the deputy had not been without a certain provincial success with the fair. He was 
true to most men, and fearless to all. One may not be too hard upon him at this 
moment of his life. 

For as he was passing the house he stopped suddenly. Above the dry, dusty, 
herbal odours of the plain, above the scent of the new-mown hay within the barn, there 
was distinctly another fragrance—-the smell of a pipe. But where? Was it his host 
who had risen to take the outer air? Then it suddenly flashed upon him that Beasley 
did zot smoke, nor the constable either. The smell seemed to come from the barn. 
Had he followed out the train of ideas thus awakened, all might have been well; but 
at this moment his attention was arrested by a far more exciting incident to him,—the 
draped and hooded figure of Mrs. Beasley was just emerging from the house. He 
halted instantly in the shadow, and held his breath as she glided quickly across the 
intervening space and disappeared in the half-opened door of the barn. Did she know 
he was there? A keen thrill passed over him ; his mouth broadened into a breathless 
smile. It was his last! for, as he glided forward to the door, the starry heavens broke 
into a thousand brilliant fragments around him, the earth gave way beneath his feet, 
and he fell forward with half his skull shot away. 

Where he fell there he lay without an outcry, with only one movement—the curved 
and grasping fingers of the fighter’s hand towards his guarded hip. Where he fell 
there he lay dead, his face downwards, his good right arm still curved around across 
his back. Nothing of him moved but his blood—broadening slowly round him in 
vivid colour, and then sluggishly thickening and darkening until it stopped too, and 
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sank into the earth a dull brown stain. For an instant the stillness of death followed 
the echoless report, then there was a quick and feverish rustling within the barn, 
the hurried opening of a window in the loft, scurrying footsteps, another interval of 
silence, and then out of the farther darkness the sounds of horse-hoofs in the muffled 
dust of the road. But not a sound or movement in the sleeping house beyond. 


The stars at last paled slowly, the horizon lines came back—a thin streak of opal 
fire. A solitary bird twittered in the bush beside the spring. Then the back door of 
the house opened, and the constable came forth, half-wakened and apologetic, and with 
the bewildered haste of a belated man. His eyes were level, looking for his missing 
leader as he went on, until at last he stumbled and fell over the now cold and rigid 
body. He scrambled to his feet again, cast a hurried glance around him—at the half- 
opened door of the barn, at the floor littered with trampled hay. In one corner lay 
the ragged blouse and trousers of the fugitive, which the constable instantly recognised. 
He went back to the house, and reappeared in a few moments with Ira, white, stupefied 
and hopelessly bewildered ; clear only in his statement that his wife had just fainted 
at the news of the catastrophe, and was equally helpless in her own room. ‘The 
constable—a man of narrow ideas, but quick action—saw it all! The mystery was 
plain without further evidence. The deputy had been awakened by the prowling of 
che fugitive around the house in search of a horse. Sallying out, they had met, 
aad Ira’s gun, which stood in the kitchen, and which the deputy had seized, had heen 
wrested from him and used with fatal effect at arm’s length, and the now double 
assassin had escaped on the sheriff's horse, which was missing. Turning the body over 
to the trembling Ira, he saddled his horse and galloped to Lowville for assistance. 

These facts were fully established at the hurried inquest which met that day. 
There was no need to go behind the evidence of the constable, the only companion of 
the murdered man and first discoverer of the body. The fact that he, on the ground 
floor, had slept through the struggle and the report, made the obliviousness of the 
couple in the rooms above a rational sequence. The dazed Ira was set aside, after 
half a dozen contemptuous questions ; the chivalry of a Californian jury excused the 
attendance of a frightened and hysterical woman confined to her room. By noon they 
had departed with the body, and the long afternoon shadows settled over the lonely 
plain and silent house. At nightfall Ira appeared at the door, and stood for some 
moments scanning the plain; he was seen later by two packers, who had glanced 
furtively at the scene of the late tragedy, sitting outside his doorway, a mere shadow in 
the darkness ; and a mounted patrol later in the night saw a light in the bedroom 
window where the invalid Mrs. Beasley was confined. But no one saw her afterwards. 
Later, Ira explained that she had gone to visit a relative until her health was restored. 
Having few friends and fewer neighbours, she was not missed ; and even the constable, 
the sole surviving guest who had enjoyed her brief eminence of archness and beauty 
that fatal night, had quite forgotten her in his vengeful quest of the murderer. So 
that people became accustomed to see this lonely man working in the fields by day, or 
at nightfall gazing fixedly from his doorway. At the end of three months he was 
known as the recluse or “hermit” of Bolinas Plain; in the rapid history-making of 
that epoch it was forgotten that he had ever been anything else. 

But Justice, which in those days was apt to nod over the affairs of the average 
citizen, was keenly awake to offences against its own officers ; and it chanced that the 
constable, one day walking through the streets of Marysville, recognised the murderer 
and apprehended him. He was removed to Lowville. Here, probably through some 
modest doubt of the ability of the County Court, which the constable represented, to 
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“The mystery was plain without further evidence.” 


deal with purely circumstantial evidence, he was not above dropping a hint to the local 
Vigilance Committee, who, singularly enough, in spite of his resistance, got possession 
of the prisoner. It was the rainy season, and business was slack; the citizens of 
Lowville were thus enabled to give so notorious a case their fullest consideration, 
and to assist cheerfully at the ultimate hanging of the prisoner, which seemed to be a 
foregone conclusion. 

But herein they were mistaken. For when the constable had given his evidence, 
already known to the county, there was a disturbance in the fringe of humanity that 
lined the walls of the Assembly Room where the Committee was sitting, and the 
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“It chanced that the constable . . . recognised the murderer.” 


Hermit of Bolinas Plain limped painfully into the room. He had evidently walked 
there: he was soaked with rain and plastered with mud; he was exhausted and 
inarticulate. But as he staggered to the witness-bench, and elbowed the constable 
aside, he arrested the attention of every one. A few laughed, but were promptly 
silenced by the Court. It was a reflection upon its only virtue—sincerity. 
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“**That man wasn't in it at all.'” 


“ Do you know the prisoner?” asked the judge. 

Ira Beasley glanced at the pale face of the acrobat, and shook his head. 
“Never saw him before,” he said faintly. 

“Then what are you doing here ?” demanded the judge sternly. 

Ira collected himself with evident effort, and rose to his halting feet. 








First he 
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moistened his dry lips, then he said, slowly and distinctly, “ Because Z killed the 
deputy of Bolinas.” 

With the thrill which ran through the crowded room, and the relief that seemed 
to come upon him with that utterance, he gained strength and even a certain dignity. 

“T killed him,” he went on, turning his head slowly around the circle of eager 
auditors with the rigidity of a wax figure, “because he made love to my wife. I 
killed him because he wanted to run away with her. I killed him because I found 
him waiting for her at the door of the barn at the dead o’ night, when she’d got 
outer bed to jine him. He hadn’t no gun. He hadn't no fight. I killed him in 
his tracks. That man,” pointing to the prisoner, “wasn’t in it at all.” He stopped, 
loosened his collar, and, baring his rugged throat below his disfigured ear, said: 
“Now take me out and hang me!” 

“What proof have we of this? Where’s your wife? Does she corroborate it ?” 

A slight tremor ran over him. 

“She ran away that night, and never came back again. Perhaps,” he added slowly, 
“because she loved him and couldn’t bear me; perhaps, as I’ve sometimes allowed 
to myself, gentlemen, it was because she didn’t want to bear evidence agin me.” 

In the silence that followed the prisoner was heard speaking to one that was near 
him. Then he rose. All the audacity and confidence that the husband had lacked 
were in Ais voice. Nay, there was even a certain chivalry in his manner which, for the 
moment, the rascal really believea. 

“It’s true!” he said. “ After I stole the horse to get away I found that woman 
running wild down the road, cryin’ and sobbin’. At first I thought she’d done the 
shooting. It was a risky thing for me to do, gentlemen; but I took her up on 
the horse and got her away to Lowville. It was that much dead weight agin my 
chances, but I took it. She was a woman and—— [ ain’t a dog!” 

He was so exalted and sublimated by his fiction that for the first time the jury was 
impressed in his favour. And when Ira Beasley limped across the room and, extending 
his maimed hand to the prisoner, said “Shake!” there was another dead silence. 

It was broken by the voice of the judge addressing the constable. 

“What do you know of the deputy’s attentions to Mrs. Beasley? Were they 
enough to justify the husband’s jealousy ?. Did he make love to her ?” 

The constable hesitated. He was a narrow man, with a crude sense of the 
principles rather than the methods of justice. He remembered the deputy’s admira- 
tion; he now remembered, even more strongly, the object of that admiration, 
simulating with her pretty arms the gestures of the barkeeper, and the delight it gave 
them. He was loyal to his dead leader; but he looked up and down, and then said, 
slowly and half-defiantly : ‘ Well, Judge, he was a man.” 

Everybody laughed. That the strongest and most tragic of all human passions 
should always awake levity in public presentment or allusion was one of the incon- 
sistencies of human nature which even a lynch judge had to admit. He made no 
attempt to control the tittering of the court, for he felt that the element of tragedy 
was no longer there. The foreman of the jury arose and whispered to the judge 
amid another silence. Then the judge spoke: 

“The prisoner and his witness are both discharged. The prisoner to leave town 
within twenty-four hours; the witness to be conducted to his own house at the 
expense of, and with the thanks of, the Committee.” 


They say that one afternoon, when a low mist of rain had settled over the sodden 
Bolinas Plain, a haggard, bedraggled and worn-out woman stepped down froma 
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common “freighting waggon” before the doorway where Beasley still sat; that, 
coming torward, he caught her in his arms and called her “Sue”; and they say 
that they lived happily together ever afterwards. But they say—and this requires 
some corroboration—that much of that happiness was due to Mrs. Beasley’s keeping 
for ever in her husband’s mind her own heroic sacrifice in disappearing as a witness 


against him, her own forgiveness of his fruitless crime, and the gratitude he owed 
to the fugitive. 


Bret Harte. 


“He caught her in his arms and called her ‘Sue.'” 











THE STORY OF A NINETEENTH-CENTURY CULT. 


N the days of the ’seventies the esthetic movement was the social topic of 
the hour, and “ culture,” “high art” and “ intensity” were the catchwords of the 
time. Votaries of the cult were rejoicing in the dawn of a new Renaissance, 

and congratulating the world upon the re-discovery of the Beautiful. The sunflower 
was in the height of its bloom and the blue-china craze in the zenith of its glory. 

But all the werld did not worship at the same shrine ; and so, while the latest 
embodiment of an art-faith was glorified as a Heaven-born offspring by its high-priests, 
it was jeered at as a misshaped abortion by those who ministered in the older 
temples. As long as the charm of novelty was upon it, society stood its friend 
and fashion claimed it as its own; but the inevitable day came for its dethronement 
in favour of a newer divinity, and it was hustled out of sight. It has lain long 
enough in the limbo of forgetfulness for the haziest notions to prevail concerning it. 
In the popular mind, Pre-Raphaelites, Medizvalists, Queen-Annites and China- 
maniacs jostle each other in a common crowd, in which Rossetti, Morris, Burne 
Jones, Swinburne and Oscar Wilde mainly stand out as recognisable personalities. 
They are collectively labelled “ zesthetes,” without regard to species, and are credited 
with an equal share in the floating and direction of a sort of joint-stock company 
for the regeneration of things in general and art in particular. 

A retrospective glance in an impartial spirit at some of the phases of the movement 
and its effects may possibly help to correct some misapprehensions. 

The esthetic mission was to inculcate a love for the Beautiful ; and, at first 
sight, it does not appear that this could afford much opportunity for difference of 
opinion. But as long as the old saying that “every eye makes its own beauty ” 
holds good there will always be a rallying-point for contending factions. The 
eesthetes considered that they were qualified to be the arbiters of what constituted 
beauty on the ground that they had educated themselves up to a higher point, 
artistically, than the rest of the world had attained to, and that their perceptions 
were acuter and their tastes more refined in consequence. 

Long before A®stheticism came into vogue as one of the fashions of the day, 
the Beautiful had been the subject of speculative discussion with many a philosopher. 
The literature of the subject, in the shape of scientific dissertations, is voluminous. 
It extends over many years, and England, France and Germany are foremost among 
the nations who have contributed to it. One writer after another has theorised and 
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Study for a Fresco for the Oxford Union, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


argued as to the origin of the sense of beauty, how it is evolved, in what it consists, 
and the laws that govern it. ‘They have discussed the subject in its metaphysical, 
psychological, physiological, emotional, and every other purely academic aspect, and 
they will probably continue to do so to the end of time. The materials are the 
same, but a shake of the philosophical kaleidoscope rearranges them, and they do 
duty once again as a new and original theory satisfactorily accounting for everything. 
The esthetes, although they philosophised on occasion, did not, at any rate, 
confine themselves to the region of speculation, but endeavoured to reduce their 
theories to practice. 

In the earlier portion of our century the sense of beauty found little practical 
expression, and art-taste, as reflected in the architecture and social surroundings 
of the time, was at its lowest ebb. The Gothic Revival was the outcome of a desire 
for better things. As the first organised effort to reduce the art theories of a section 
of the community to practice, it paved the way for succeeding endeavours, and 
the more general awakening that followed was largely due to its influence. 

Gothic, however, is pre-eminently ecclesiastical, and does not readily lend itself 
to the requirements of nineteenth-century householders living under different social 
and domestic conditions to their medisval ancestors. The latter attached less 
importance than we do to light and air in a dwelling, and were content to sit on 
Glastonbury chairs or wooden stools, without much regard to bodily ease. So the 
Gothic Revival, which could not dispense with certain Gothic discomforts, naturally 
made more headway in the church than in the home. The esthetes better realised 
the wants of the age when they adopted the “Queen Anne” style of architecture as 
more suitable to the domiciliary wants of the ordinary Englishman. 

Whilst these new influences were bearing fruit, old-fashioned orthodoxy in painting 
was suddenly shocked by the appearance in its midst of a small band of young 
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enthusiasts who had the temerity to cast 
down the altars which the high-priests of 
Art had set up, and claimed to worship 
at the shrine of Nature only. The story 
of the Pre-Raphaelite rising and how it 
originated has been too often told to 
need recapitulation here, but the move- 
ment has too close a connection with our 
subject to be left unnoticed. In those 
days the embarking upon a crusade against 
the conventionalities and traditions of the 
academic school was a piece of courageous 
audacity which we can hardly sufficiently 
appreciate now. No ordinary storm of ne 
condemnation and ridicule had to be Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

faced; but the very violence of their 

opponents did the exponents of the new faith a kindly service by rousing so powerful a 
champion as Ruskin to make common cause with them. 

The keynote of the zstheticism of the future was struck when the brotherhood 
insisted upon the intimate relationship of one art with another, and sought to unite 
under one banner the poet, the painter and the critic, working in harmonious con- 
junction for a common end instead of in isolated groups. Most of the seven—viz., 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, William Michael Rossetti, Woolner, 
F. G. Stephens and James Collinson—composing the fraternity practically exemplified 
this in their own persons by their dual qualifications, as the pages of the Germ, the 
short-lived monthly organ of the brotherhood, testify. This periodical numbered 
among its contributors, in addition to the brotherhood, several outside sympathisers 
with the movement, including William Bell Scott. In after years Scott, by his 
contributions to the last of the esthetic organs, the Hobby-Horse, brought the 
older and the later zestheticism into 
direct contact. 

The outcry which had been raised 
when the Pre-Raphaelites first dared 
to cross swords with orthodoxy gradu- 
ally moderated as the strength of their 
primary contention gained recognition, 
and the little band of reformers, 
having vindicated their position, soon 
ceased to exist as a brotherhood. It 
was at best but a frail bond that 
united them, for their temperaments 
and general sympathies were very 
diverse, and it was no commingling 
of congenial spirits except in a very 
restricted sense. 

The outside world wrote down the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement as a failure, 
under the impression that its effects 
would be as evanescent as its early 
vs mannerisms. It left, however, an 
Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne. abiding impress upon art, and was 
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“Cordelia.” Etching by Madox Brown. From ‘‘The Germ.” 


a clear gain to it. It had its weaknesses, but it is possible to appreciate its 
main object (the breaking down of artificial barriers) and its guiding principle 
(fidelity to nature) without endorsing all its methods. It demonstrated that the 
beaten track was not the only road by which art could be approached, thereby 
smoothing the future for those who aspired to be something more than followers 
in a common ruck. 

When Pre-Raphaelitism, as originally formulated, fell into the background, a 
new chapter in the history of the movement was opened, and an amplified form of 
eestheticism took its place. This may be said to have been cradled at Oxford, which 
gave the Gothic Revival its greatest stimulus and held out a helping hand to the 
Pre-Raphaelites. Included in the new group of leaders were Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, E. Burne Jones, William Morris and W. G. Pater, all of whom were 
Oxford undergraduates at one and the same time. They fell under the influence 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who was the leading spirit of the Pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood, and whose presence on the scene supplies a connecting-link between the new 
movement and its predecessor. He was engaged upon the ill-fated frescoes in the 
Debating Hall of the University Union, and William Morris and Burne Jones joined 
him in the work of designing and executing them. 

A desire to regenerate many things, and art in particular, was the bond that united 
the party, and the correlation of the arts and a veneration for the works of the early 
Italian school were, as they had been with the Pre-Raphaelites, leading articles of 
faith. Like their forerunners, they had an organ for the dissemination of their views 
—viz., the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. The life of university serials is 
proverbially brief, and this was no exception to the rule, for a year covered the term 
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“My Beautiful Lady.” Etching by Holman Hunt. From “The Germ.” 


of its existence. In that time, however, several of the best known of the poets of the 
zsthetic school made their dé in it. 

The movement was at first confined to a very limited circle. Not having yet 
attained to the position of a fashion, its influence on the general public was in- 
appreciable. In due course the university career of its apostles came to a close, and 
their setting forth into the larger world of work was followed by a wider promulgation 
of the ideas which had been generated at Oxford. 

The scheme of reformation, as ultimately developed, was extensive in its aims, for 
little came amiss to it. The remodelling of taste in general, as displayed in our 
houses, our pictures, our decorations, our furniture, our books, our attire, and most 
other things with which we were brought into contact, was the task of the new 
regenerators. Not that the programme was originally so large and varied, but it 
resembled some others, political and otherwise, in its capacity for absorbing any 
special fad that was drifting about. 

The painters were in the forefront of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, but now the 
poets, of whom Rossetti and Swinburne were typical representatives, were Conspicuous. 

A pessimistic amativeness, coupled with a strongly marked aversion to cherished 
beliefs, were the main characteristics of zsthetic poetry. Pallid maidens in clinging 
gowns were always being loved with a fervour of ecstasy, and were themselves 
consumed by a hopeless passion, which never seemed to lead to matrimony ; and 
the moral and religious susceptibilities of the average Englishman were alternately 
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trampled. upon. The lesser poetic lights of zstheticism affected the style without 
the redeeming qualities of their superiors, and added sickly sentiment and verbal 
obscurities to other graver faults. 

The critics and satirists soon found a congenial field in the poetry of zstheticism 
for the exercise of their talents, and a series of paper wars was the natural result. Mr. 
Robert Buchanan was one of the hardest hitters of the attacking party, and his 
“Fleshly School of Poetry,” contributed to the Contemporary Review of October 1871, 
stands out as the most scathing of the onslaughts. Rossetti, in the Atheneum, 
defended himself with considerable skill and effect, and found a backer in Mr. Sidney 
Colvin. Others mingled in the fray, and much acrimony was displayed on both sides. 

When, in course of time, esthetes increased and multiplied, and their views were 
more in evidence, the strife waxed hotter, and the law courts echoed with the clash 
of arms. In 1875 the esthetic poets were fiercely assailed in a poem published 
anonymously, entitled “Jonas Fisher.” An anonymous letter in the Zxaminer, 
assuming that Mr. Buchanan was the author of the poem, attacked him in no 
measured terms. ‘This resulted in Mr. Buchanan’s bringing an action against the 
Examiner for libel. In the course of the trial it transpired that the author of the 
poem was the Earl of Southesk and the writer of the anonymous letter was Mr. 
Swinburne, whom Mr. Buchanan, under the signature of “Caliban,” had previously 
somewhat severely handled in the Sfectafor in his verses “The Session of the Poets.” 
The result of the trial was a verdict for the plaintiff with 4150 damages.* 

Whilst the poets were enjoying a certain notoriety, the painters of the same school 
were by no means idle, and many canvases were peopled with pale and distraught 
maidens, with touzled locks and faces full of the sad weariness of love-lorn languor. 
Morbid melancholy was as predominant in the works of the zsthetic painters as in 
those of the poets. There was the same tendency to look upon the darker side of 
life and to accentuate its shadows. Humanity was too often represented as gaunt 
and sallow visaged, as though a robust constitution, typified by the bloom of health, 
was inconsistent with true art. The nearest approaches to beauty were of a wistful, 
sorrowful kind, indicating a smothered discontent with things in general, suggestive 
of a household where the washing is done at home. The inventive genius, poetic 
feeling and beauty of colouring which were conspicuous in the work of the leading 
lights of the school, Rossetti and Burne Jones, did much in their case to induce a 
forgetfulness of other characteristics which did not appeal to every taste. 

The correlation-of-the-arts theory was practically illustrated in the persons of several 
of the professors of the cult, who, as critics as well as either painters or poets, 
worked in a twofold capacity. Much mutual admiration was the outcome of this. 
The painter would take his subject from the works of the poet, and the latter, 
as a critic, went into ectasies over the pictorial embodiment of his own poem. 
Next the poet would illustrate in verse the depth and meaning of the symbolism 
which was the strong point of the painter, and the latter then took up the running 
and, as a critic, rhapsodised in print over the genius of the poet. All which, as 
Mr. Pepys would say, was “very diverting.” 

* The following are the verses referred to: 

‘*A sick putrescent dulcet lay, 
Like sugared stick with meat too high, 
To hymn, or hint, the sensuous charms 
Of morbid immorality.” (‘‘ Jonas Fisher,” p. 140.) 


‘*How he did laugh! ‘ Dear friend,’ said he, 
‘The sort of Art I have in view 
Is moral mostly in its themes, 
Though oft immoral in its hue.’” (7d, p. 150.)\—Ep. P.M. 
Vor. V.—No. 21. 3 
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‘My Beautiful Lady.” Etching by Holman Hunt. From “The Germ.” 


A local habitation was soon the want of the zsthetes—one in which their particular 
idiosyncracies could be brought under special notice. The atmosphere of staid 
respectability and sedate orthodoxy associated with the Royal Academy was felt by 
the high-priests of the cult to be oppressive to them; and although the acknowledged 
excellence of their work would have secured a place for it on its walls, they disdained 
the distinction. On the other hand, many of the lesser lights of the same school 
would have put up with uncongenial surroundings for the sake of admission into 
academic company, if only their pictures had been sufficiently to the taste of the 
Hanging Committee to allow of it. 

The want that was thus created Sir Coutts Lindsay supplied in 1870 by the 
erection of the Grosvenor Gallery. Its object was to provide a home for the best 
and most intellectual art of the day, without restriction to any particular school; but, 
as a matter of fact, it was par excellence the exhibition ground of the esthetes. This 
was clearly manifest from the first; and, by providing a spot where kindred spirits 
could forgather and the eyes of the public could be focussed upon them, it did 
much to stimulate the fashion that was setting in. Much éc/a¢ attended the starting 
of the new temple of art, and it began to be said that the Royal Academy was an 
antiquated institution, and that its youthful contemporary must be the future medium 
for infusing fresh life into Art. The result supplies one more example of Fate’s 
irony. The Academy pursues the even tenor of its way with unruffled serenity and 
a flourishing exchequer, and as to its rival—“ where is dat barty now?” 

Among the painters whom the Grosvenor Gallery brought into special prominence 
was Mr. Whistler. His etchings were accorded a place of honour upon the walls 
of esthetic homes, and there was a mutual sympathy between himself and disciples 
of the cult, arising out of the fact that both he and they were warring against the 
powers that represented established authority in art. His borrowing the phraseology 
of music for the nomenclature of his pictures may or may not have been the outcome 
of his study of the zsthetic theory of the correlation of the arts; but this singularity 
—or, as some preferred to call it, affectation—of description found plenty of imitators, 
and nocturnes, harmonies, scherzos, symphonies, arrangements, etc., on canvas soon 
began to abound. ‘The mystery as to subject which enshrouded some of these musical 
ambiguities was satirised on the stage by the exhibition of “A Dual Harmony,” by 
“an artist of the future.” This, one side up, represented an azure sea overlooked 
by a burning sky, and, reversed, an azure sky overlooking a sandy desert. 


' 
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The foremost of art prophets could not view these new developments with 
equanimity, and in a Fors Clavigera criticism on “A Falling Rocket” (a nocturne 
exhibited by Mr. Whistler at the Grosvenor Gallery) took the artist to task in a style 
that did not err on the side of leniency. Upon this, Mr. Whistler brought an action 
for damages; on the ground that this was an attack upon his personal character, 
not justified by his works. The most amusing feature in the case was the conflict 
of professional evidence as to the merits, or otherwise, of Mr. Whistler’s paintings. 
W. M. Rossetti, Albert Moore and W. H. Wills, testified in favour of the plaintiff, 
and Burne-Jones and Frith (a most curious conjunction) were brought up for the 
defence. A court of justice was by no means an ideal tribunal for such a cause, 
and the jury must have been sorely puzzled. The verdict may be taken as an 
expression on the part of both judge and jury of an inability to definitely settle a 
point upon which the artistic world was hopelessly divided. The jury awarded the 
plaintiff a farthing damages; and Baron Huddlestone, by an exercise of his own 
discretion, gave judgment without costs, leaving each side to pay its own. The 
verdict of the outside public may be said to have been adverse to both parties to the 
suit, as it amounted 
to a deprecation 
equally of Mr. Whist- = mit; See ae ae Ws 
ler’s paintings and a aie ( a NY 
Mr. Ruskin’s lan- ' ae ka OS Nn 
guage. “ The whirli- per Ua 
gig of time brings psig | 


about its revenges,” 
and the picture which 
the great art critic de- 
clared to be so dear 
at 200 guineas was 
recently sold for 800. 
A notable instance 
of Mr. Whistler’s 
boldness and origin- 
ality was seen in his 
peacock scheme of 
decoration for the 
dining-room of the 
late Mr. Leyland, 
the wealthy patron of 
esthetic art, which 
was a daring experi- 
ment, strikingly effec- 
tive in its result. 

As the esthetic 
movement progressed, 
its aims were enlarged 
and its influences 
were brought to bear 
upon matters of do- 
mestic interest as well 
as upon studio life. [oy — 

It having been laid “Viola and Olivia.” Etching by W. H. Deverell. From “The Germ.” 
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Mr. William Morris. 

After a drawing from life by Miss C. M. Watts. 
down that the Queen Anne style was the most fitting for an Englishman’s house, 
the interior decorations and ornaments of the home were taken in hand. And here, 
especially, it was that the ideas of the zsthetes, to use an expressive slangism, 
“caught on.” Most people live in a house over which they have some control 
(at least their wives and daughters have, which is the main point), and esthe- 
ticism in house furniture and decoration opened up a large and attractive field 
of operations. 

Many persons whose notions of art had been hitherto of a somewhat restrictive 
—not to say chaotic—type began to have views and aspirations. They became 
possessed with a burning desire to revolutionise—in a decorative sense—the domestic 
hearth, and discoursed of the subtle beauties of pomegranate dados, sunflower 
friezes, Persian tiles, Venetian glass and blue china. Those of a more advanced 
and imaginative school—the younger folk, to wit—who possessed, in a special degree, 
the characteristic known as “intensity,” accorded a spiritual as well as a utilitarian 
recognition to these outward embodiments of their art-faith, and, in stained-glass 
attitudes, dwelt lovingly upon the “blessed and precious” in art. These, who 
sighed over the Philistinism of the age, and were full of soulful yearnings after the 
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unattainable, were entitled to be classified as the full-blown species, and, to para- 
phrase an old song, were “ fine young medizvalists of a very modern type.” ‘Their 
reverential attitude towards such forms of crockery as they affected laid them open to 
the suggestion that a leading feature of their creed was the apotheosis of the teapot. 

The emblazonment on their banner was “ Art for Art’s sake”; and this, literally 
translated, appeared to be that sense, motive and morals must give way if a previously 
defined sense of the Beautiful demanded it. ‘These were the unpractical searchers 
after Beauty, who worshipped medieval, or, may be, Japanese art, merely because it 
was medieval or Japanese, and not for its intrinsic value. 

This was a type of zsthete entitled to mention as one of other items in the 
life of the movement, but it is not to be taken as representative of the majority. 
Older and wiser men—the greatest of art critics among them—have sometimes 
forgotten that we live in a work-a-day world, where art is only one of other forces 
which have to be propitiated in the struggle for existence. To exalt it as a divinity 
is to misapprehend the conditions under which the majority of the world is working 
out its destiny. 

To Mr. William Morris the “household decoration” phase of the movement owes 
almost everything. By his work in this direction his name has become familiarised 
in thousands of households that his “‘ Earthly: Paradise ” had failed to penetrate. He 
it was who gave practical expression to the new-born desire of the modern householder 
to have his domestic surroundings more artistically fit and harmonious than they had 
hitherto been. When, in conjunction with Mr. Burne Jones and other esthetes, he 
started an establishment for the designing and manufacture of wall-papers, stained 
glass, ornamental tiles and household decorations generally, the esthetic theory of 
the intimate connection of one art with another was once again illustrated. Poetic 
sentiment was united with the artistic instinct, and an intimate knowledge of art, in 
an archeological sense, was a security against the perpetration of such anachronisms 
as the modern upholsterer was distinguished for. The natural result of success— 
viz., imitation—followed ; for other firms had to recognise an increasing demand for 
something artistically better than that which they had been in the habit of supplying. 

Taste in art was wont to be looked upon as the appanage of the rich and leisured 
classes of the community. By virtue of their means and position they were con- 
sidered to be entitled to gratify this propensity to the full, while the rest of the world 
was content to gaze upon the result with the feeling that, beyond this, they had no 
part nor lot in it. To them, art was labelled with the stand-off injunction—“ admire, 
but touch not.” To old-fashioned, middle-class folk, art was synonymous with 
luxury, and luxury meant extravagance—which, of course, people of limited means 
had best avoid. A cultivation of the sense of beauty tended, as they thought, to 
distract attention from the serious concerns of life and its primary business—the 
making of money. One of the best effects of the new movement was to discourage 
exclusiveness in art ; to create a taste for it in the pit and gallery instead of confining 
it to the stalls and boxes. Mr. William Morris well said, ‘I do not want art for a 
few, any more than education for a few, or freedom for a few.” 

It would not, of course, be correct to assert that there had been no previous 
appreciation whatever of the Beautiful on the part of all those who did not belong 
to the upper classes of society; but it may be safely asserted that, as a rule, they 
did not bring it to bear upon everyday life. They could admire beautiful scenery or 
a fine painting, but the matter ended there, and did not result in any serious effort to 
apply art-principles at home. 

The early adherents of the “new craze,” as it was called, were treated to a 
plentiful supply of ridicule, some of which was no doubt deserved. As Mr. Gilbert 
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says, “ You can’t get high esthetic tastes, 
like trousers, ready-made,” and time and 
experience were required to tone down the 
eccentricities of many whose enthusiasm 
was not always tempered by judgment and 
knowledge. Some persons erred in thinking 
that zestheticism consisted in putting their 
willow-pattern plates on a shelf in the 
drawing-room, in pinning up odd bits of 
oriental drapery in places where they could 
not possibly be required, under the impres- 
sion that they gave “a tone” to something 
or another ; in sticking a Japanese umbrella 
in the fireplace, and Japanese fans at 
fourpence-three-farthings each on the walls. 
These were the people who _ effusively 
patronised zestheticism for a very brief 
period, because in the first place it created 
an excuse for shopping, and _ secondly 
because it afforded an opportunity of im- 
pressing their neighbours with the fact that 
they were quite up to date in the matter of 
taste. When etheticism began and ended 
in this, it undoubtedly afforded opportunity 
for disparaging remarks. 

But, allowing for the little weaknesses to 
which the new fashion gave rise, I doubt if 
we should care to go back to the old state 
of things which it supplanted. Most of us 
can call up mental pictures of the drawing- 
room as it was, or, if we cannot, the report 
7, of the jurors for the Great Exhibition of 

Mr. eens = guauaiacaclaa 7889. 1851 will help us. Speaking of English 
; furniture, it says :— 

“Tn fabrics, where flatness would seem most essential, the imitative treatment is often 
carried to the greatest excess ; and carpets are ornamented with water-lilies floating 
on their natural bed, with fruits and flowers poured forth in overwhelming abundance in 
all the glory of their shades and hues; or we are startled by a lion at our hearth, 
or a leopard on our rug, his spotted coat imitated even to its relief as well as to its 
colour ; while palm trees and landscapes are used as the ornaments of muslin curtains.” 

To complete the picture, add a dazzling white-and-gold wall-paper; a suite of 
furniture upholstered in either emerald-green or turquoise-blue rep; and a centre- 
table, concealed by a cloth, like Joseph’s coat, ‘ of many colours,” on which are 
arranged a collection of brilliantly-bound books at mathematically precise distances 
one from the other. In summer, cover up the only reposeful spot in the room—viz., 
the fireplace—with anything that will attract attention by its colouring. Place a golden- 
legged console-table or two round the sides, and garnish the whole with some 
unblushing travesties of nature in the shape of wax flowers or fruit, under glass 
shades ; some birds very evidently stuffed; a few Bohemian glass vases on bead 
mats as centrepieces ; an assortment of aggressively obtrusive antimacassars in Berlin 
wool ; and enough crudely coloured chromolithographs to show your appreciation of 
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pictorial art. You will then have reproduced the main features, in all their simple 
beauty, of the fine old English drawing-room of a very common type before zstheti- 
cism came into fashion. It was essentially a state room, with a stern sense of 
propriety about it, and a frowning deprecation of comfort and cosiness. 

The dining-room of the time (which may be described as the old port period) 
was a more comfortable apartment, but its furniture and surroundings suggested a 
solemn ponderosity indicative of how serious a business eating and drinking were. 

The zsthetes certainly showed us how to improve our surroundings, and the 
drawing-room of the present day is a very different apartment to the one just described. 
It would be rash to assert that every vestige of the old order of things has passed 
away, for the genius of the nineteenth century has not been equal to the production 
of an Aladdin’s lamp or a Fortunatus’ cap, to enable us, at a moment’s notice, to 
gratify whatever tastes we may possess. But, when we furnish or decorate, we do not 
straightway reduplicate the taste of our immediate predecessors. 

We also owe something to the esthetes for bringing home to us that what 
was high-priced was not necessarily artistic, or that what was cheap was not as a 
consequence vulgar. It was gradually realised that the worth of an article lay in the 
effect it produced and the pleasure it gave, irrespective of its intrinsic value. So a 
demand was created for goods which, while they possessed grace of form or beauty 
of colour, were not costly in price. Quaint curios and artistic knickknacks, which 
of late years have been imported in such large quantities from India, China, Japan 
and elsewhere, have taken the place of the shell-baskets and glaring Bohemian glass 
vases studded with imitation precious stones that previously figured as irreproachable 
drawing-room ornaments. 

We are frequently reminded of the disadvantages of living in an “age of cheap- 
ness,” such as the present ; but there is some gain to persons of limited incomes if they 
can enhance the artistic charm of their homes at a less cost than in the old days of gilt 
console-tables and royal-blue drawing-room suites. At the same time, such changes 
would have been impossible had there not been a growing desire, on the part of the 
world in general, to throw off the old trammels of conventionalism and to live in an 
atmosphere of greater freedom with reference not only to art but other matters. 

Whilst art was popularised by being brought within the pecuniary reach of those 
who had previously regarded it as an unattainable luxury, it must not be forgotten 
that the new school had its wealthy patrons, amongst whom Mr. Frederick Leyland 
and Mr. Graham of Glasgow may be quoted as conspicuous examples. The 
handsome commissions which such connoisseurs could give enabled Rossetti and 
others to work out their own art theories, irrespective of what the popular taste 
of the moment might be. 

The exteriors as well as the interiors of our houses owe something to the new 
movement, though an Englishman’s reluctance, through fear of being thought 
eccentric, to give bold advertisement to any changes in his taste, has, no doubt, 
militated against a more general application of esthetic principles in the direction 
of imparting a more cheerful aspect to the outsides of our dwelling-places. Although 
bright colours were not thought out of place for the decoration of our shop-fronts, 
private houses were considered by most persons to be above taking advantage of 
any such aids to attractiveness. When a few people had their front doors and 
window sashes coloured Pompeian red, sage green, or peacock blue, and sometimes 
the whole house front similarly treated, it was described as “very outré” by their 
neighbours, who preferred a bad imitation of oak for woodwork, and whitewash 
for anything else. But the innovation has brightened many a street and square that 
needed something to relieve its dull monotony. 
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Wearers of female costume had for generations been content to ring the changes 
upon primary colours; now many gradations of shade began to be utilised. Being 
more subdued and reposeful in tone than those to which we had been accustomed, 
they were described by those who could only appreciate undiluted brightness as 
“faded” and “washed out.” A form of costume, too, which aimed at preserving 
rather than destroying the contour of the figure, was exposed to much _ hostile 


























The Shutters in Mr. Whistler's ‘‘Peacock Room.” 


criticism on the part of those who had lived in an age when a pork-pie hat and 
a crinoline were the highest embodiments of taste in dress, and when the palm of 
fashionable superiority fell to those who laced the tightest. 

It was in the final stage of the esthetic movement that the best-known apostle 
of the cult, Mr. Oscar O’Flaherty Wilde, came upon the scene. His fame is probably 
due less to the importance of his achievements than to his having been the exponent 
of extreme ideas, the embodiment to the outside public of all that estheticisn 
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represented, and the particular individual upon whom the efforts of all the satirists 
of the movement were especially concentrated. Oxford may be again credited with 
having a hand in the development of an esthete, for it was at that university that 
Mr. Wilde’s special proclivities were brought to the front. He fell under the influence 
there of Mr. Ruskin, and was one of the band of undergraduate enthusiasts who, 
at the Professor's bidding, devoted themselves, between the intervals of study, to 
road-making. It has been authoritatively stated 
that “he had the honour of filling Mr. Ruskin’s 
especial wheelbarrow,” and that it was the 
great author of “Modern Painters” himself 
who taught him to trundle it. His rooms at 
Magdalen College, in which he endeavoured 
“to live up to his blue china,” were filled 
with innumerable artistic treasures, and were 
a rallying-point for those whose tastes and 
aspirations were akin to his own. 

Taking the cue from the professional 
humourists, outsiders pictured Mr. Wilde as 
the incarnation, merely, of all the affectations 
that zestheticism was heir to, and metaphoric- 
ally as attitudinising with a sunflower in his 
buttonhole, a lily in his hand, and a peacock’s 
feather in his cap. This, the popular estimate 
of him, stood out sufficiently in relief to throw 
all else into shadow. Yet his academic dis- 
tinctions were of no small account. He could 
write poetry that was worth the reading, and 
could lecture sufficiently well to attract large 
audiences, both in England and America. 
Since those days he has shown himself a more 
than capable dramatist. 

Mr. Wilde laid himself out to play a certain - 
véle, and when he attitudinised he did it suff- 
ciently well to make it pay, and to induce the 
world to take him seriously. When he was 
interviewed by newspaper correspondents his 
remarks made what is professionally known as 
“good copy,” because he usually said some- 
thing that startled a serious world by its 
audacity. When, after crossing the Atlantic, 
he responded to an inquiry on the subject 
by expressing his disappointment with the 
“mighty ocean,” persons of a superior type, 
who expect poetic rhapsodies on such an 
occasion, in accordance with precedent, were naturally shocked. 

He set conventionality at defiance in other respects, and in his lectures expressed 
some revolutionary sentiments with reference to modern costume, from an art 
point of view. He had a good word to say for knee-breeches and silk stockings, 
but spoke disrespectfully of coats and trousers, and more in sorrow than in anger 
of the chimney-pot hat, which he did not regard as “the thing of beauty” referred to 
by the poet as “a joy for ever.” He even had the hardihood to insinuate that the 
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The Fireplace in the ‘Peacock Room.” 


nineteenth-century Englishman in his “Sunday best” was not, from a spectacular 
point of view, comparable to the ancient Greek in his temple get-up. As neither 
the fashionable tailors nor Mrs. Grundy could endorse anything so heterodox, it 
need hardly be said that he made but few converts to his views on costume, and we 
go on “just in the old sweet way” in the matter of outward apparel. The freedom 
with which he enunciated extreme opinions, such as these, induced the polite world, 
or, as we prefer to term them nowadays, the “smart people,” who are always on 
the look-out for something piquant, to flock to his lectures in order to listen to the 
next dreadful thing he would say ; and this must have been very much in consonance 
with Mr. Wilde’s expectations and desires. 

Mr. Wilde had to thank others, as well as himself, for much of the success 
attending his impersonation of the typical zsthete, and to no one was he more 
indebted than to the professional humourist, literary, pictorial and dramatic. When 
the delineator of “society manners,” the apostle of “good form,” Mr. Du Maurier, 
took zstheticism in hand, its claim to fashionable consideration was conclusively esta- 
blished. But, whilst the graphic portrayals, week after week, in Punch, of the vagaries 
of the Maudles, the Postlethwaites, and the Cimabue Browns, largely helped to keep 
zestheticism in the front, as a social topic, it at the same time did much towards 
laughing out of existence its besetting weaknesses. 

If the zsthetes were not themselves witty, they were undoubtedly the cause of 
wit in others, and this is particularly true of the satire which the stage brought to 
bear upon them. Mr. Burnand’s clever adaptation, under the title of Zhe Colonel, 
depicted, with admirable humour, the discomforts of a home given over to ultra- 
eestheticism ; whilst any cult that provoked so sparkling and melodious a piece of 
merriment as Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience would be entitled, on this 
ground alone, to kindly remembrance. 

The pictorial and stage satirists so cleverly hit off the characteristics with which 
the world credited the advanced esthete, that it is hardly surprising that many 
theatre-goers and readers of comic papers, representing a large section of the general 
public, who were not brought into direct contact with zstheticism itself, accepted 
these creations as portraitures from the life, and went about imagining that all 
cesthetes were alike, and talked and acted similarly to the Bunthornes, the Streykes, 
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the Cimabue Browns, e¢ hoc genus omne. The satires themselves had a distinct 
value in indicating, with the necessary exaggeration, what zstheticism might lead to 
if pushed to an extreme, and this tended to arrest the further development of its 
objectionable side. 

Those who had taken up estheticism either as a means of self-advertisement, 
or for a passing whim, in due course succumbed to the thwacks and thrusts of the 
stage and press combined. So estheticism fell into disrepute, so far as society was 
concerned. As a fashion it had lasted longer than it had any right to expect, for 
it had endured the strain and wear-and-tear of several London seasons. When the 
time came for it to receive its congé it had lost the freshness of youth, and so it was 
laid upon the shelf reserved for society pets that have passed into the sere and yellow 
leaf. Here it has the companionship of such shorter-lived favourites of fashion as the 
professional beauty and the American cowboy, who, having had their little day, have 
been “ moved on.” 

Mr. Oscar Wilde was in possession of the stage at the fall of the curtain, when 
estheticism was said to be “played out.” But the fact of society dropping it 
did not drive it out of existence, but merely out of fashion. When society frowned 
upon the professional beauty she straightway disappeared, but beauties did not die 
out on that account. Aéstheticism, in the sense in which it was understood by those 
who, in all honesty and sincerity, sought to cultivate a knowledge and love of the 
beautiful, irrespective of anything else, still lives. Its best features remain to us 
while the weaker have gone to the wall, so once more the fittest survives. The young 
men who grew their hair long and posed before the world as superior beings—who 
were, as Mr. Sidney Grundy would put it, “not only as good as they were, but as 
good as they ought to be,” in everything pertaining to art—could well be spared. 
They were an incident, and not a necessity of the case. But we need not, therefore, 
generalise so far as to classify every esthete as a prig, any more than it is fair to set 
down every Conservative as an obstructionist, every Liberal as a socialist, or every 
disbeliever in the Thirty-nine Articles as an atheist. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851, the wisely-directed efforts of the late Prince Consort, 
the writings of Mr. Ruskin, and especial'y the work carried on at South Kensington, 
have all had a share in the education of the art tastes of the community. But a 
concerted movement, systematically directed 
to a certain end, was required to focus 
public attention and to create an interest 
in art among those who were neither pro- 
fessional artists nor wealthy patrons. Art 
has been brought into more immediate 
contact with everyday life and everyday 
people, and whether estheticism be fashion- 
able or unfashionable matters not now. 

The days when an unquestioning ac- 
quiescence in traditional methods was 
considered as evidence of a well-regulated 
mind, and an inquiring spirit as proof of 
the contrary, are, happily, passing away. 
If the hue-and-cry raised against the Pre- 
Raphaelites, when they warred against 
conventionalism, had been too much for 
them, or if their successors had been ' 
laughed out of court when they first said Mr. Oscar Wilde. 
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our household taste needed reformation, the loss would have far out-balanced the 
gain. The zsthetes themselves erred in setting up a too strictly defined standard 
of taste, and in stigmatising as “ bad art” that which did not exactly conform to it. 

The drawing of hard-and-fast lines must ultimately fail, for we are forced, in 
the long run, to recognise the truth of the old saying that “ circumstances alter 
cases.” Some allowance must be made for surroundings and associations. We think 
the Japanese costume artistic and becoming, and we condemn the recently-developed 
taste of the natives for arraying themselves in the garments of European civilisation. 
Much, however, as we may admire the flowing draperies of old Japan as worn in the 
streets of Yokohama, we should hardly consider them equally effective if displayed in 
Oxford Street upon the person, and with the carriage, of a true-born Britisher. 

We must think for ourselves in Art, as in all else, if we are to derive any real 
satisfaction from it. He who, regardless of expense, hands over the decorating and 
furnishing of his house to an art firm to do as seemeth best to it, may get all the 
taste which he pays for, but he is little better than he who buys books by the yard 
to cover the walls of what he is pleased to call his library. 

If we buy beauty at other folks’ bidding, and are content with their warranty as to 
genuineness, or if we pin our faith upon a trade-mark, in lieu of bringing our own 
perceptions into play, there will be little joy in the transaction. We must work out 
our own salvation ; and, although the evolutionary process may be slow and tedious, 
it will be sure and enduring. At the worst we may say of its result, “ A poor thing, 
but mine own.” 


‘THomas F. PLOwMaAN. 
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A Drawing by W. Bell Soott. From ‘The Germ.” 
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eS HE Princess Crystal was lying on her 
couch beside the open window of her 
morning-room. She lay quite silent 
and motionless, her little white hands 
folded on her breast, and a far-away look in her 
blue eyes. Outside, the yellow roses which climbed 
ae " ; up the Palace wall put their heavy, scented heads 
in at the window, and nodded graciously at her. ‘The soft summer breeze gently 
lifted and stirred the curls of her long hair, and the bright little sunbeams played 
hide-and-seek in their golden tangles. A bird flew up from the garden below, and, 
perching on the window-sill, burst into a triumphant trill of music. He put his head 
on one side, and glanced at the Princess with his bright little beady eyes, but she 
never moved or spoke. 

Poor little Princess Crystal! No one, looking at her, would-have thought that she 
could not see ; and yet it was a sad, sad truth, that she had been blind since the day 
she was born! Her eyes were blue,—blue as the skies, and shaded by long black 
lashes that prevented one from seeing that they did not change their expression and 
sparkle like other children’s do. 

There was nothing in her sweet, merry laugh and her bright little face, either, to 
reveal her other great misfortune: Princess Crystal was not only blind, but a cripple, 
and all the short life that she could remember had been passed chained to that couch 
beside the window. 

She always tried to be patient and happy before other people, for she knew how 
her suffering grieved those around her, and so it was only when she was quite alone 
that the corners of the littlke mouth would droop so sadly, and big tears would force 
their way out and tremble on her long eyelashes. 

She was terribly unhappy to-day—more unhappy than she had ever been before. 
There had been a great féte in the Palace gardens, and she had heard the gay voices 
and laughter in the distance from her open window. Two people had stopped and 
talked just below her. They had not stayed long, but they had said enough to wake in 
Princess Crystal’s heart a bitter pain, such as she had never known till now. 

“ Yes,” one of them had said, “she would make a very good bride for the Emperor 
as far as rank and riches go, but then she is blind and lame too. What good would 
that sort of wife be to a great prince like the Emperor? what help could she give him 
in the management of his country, or even his court ? ” 
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“Princess Crystal was lying on her couch beside the open window.” 


“That is true,” said the other: “if he chooses a bride from our people, it will no 
doubt be one of the Princess Crystal’s cousins. ‘They are not so rich or so great, but 
then even a beggar maid would be better than a little blind cripple ! ” 

A little blind cripple! "How the words kept coming back, again and again, beating 
clear and terribly distinct on the poor little Princess’s brain! Oh, it was hard! very, 
very hard! What good were her riches to her? What pleasure was there to her in 
being the daughter of a powerful king and queen, when she was only a little blind 
cripple? Oh, why was she not born a beggar maid, with strong, graceful limbs, and 
eyes to see the beautiful things around her ? 

She had heard of this Emperor before, 





he was coming on a visit to her royal father, 
she knew. Every one was speaking of him. He was young and handsome and good, 
and his people worshipped him. Whoever he chose for his bride would be loved and 
honoured, and have everything in the world to make her happy. Oh, why did some 
people get all the happiness, while others seemed to have just been born outside 
the line of it, where they could see what other people felt and never know what it 
was to feel it for themselves ?P 

But then softer thoughts came into the Princess Crystal’s mind. After all, there 
were others like her in the world who had no cheery, loving father to make things 
look brighter, no beautiful, tender mother to love and comfort them. And, thinking 
on that mother’s soft caressing hand and low sweet voice, the hard lines round the 
Princess’s mouth grew softer, the great blue eyes closed, and soon she was sleeping 
quietly, forgetting all her troubles in the mistiness of dreamland. 

A sunbeam, bolder than the rest, stole in and lit up the face of the little royal 
sleeper. Perhaps it was touched by the tears that still glistened there, perhaps it was 
lost in admiration—anyhow, there it stayed, lighting up the golden hair and rose-flushed 
cheeks, while all the rest of the room was almost in shadow. 
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Princess Crystal moved uneasily ; even in her dreams she felt the warmth of the 
intruding sunbeam, and slowly she began to awake. 

What was that strange light? she wondered drowsily. It was glowing on her 
eyelids with a warm, red kind of glow; and presently, still half asleep, she opened her 
eyes. It was just instinct that made her open them ; but once open, she gave a little 
quick gasp, and lay with her blue eyes gazing steadily towards the middle of the room. 
The thick blackness that had filled her sight was gone! In its place there was a 
cloud of strange, soft, silvery light, that shone ever brighter and yet more bright. 

She could see—yes, oh yes !—she could see clearly! The pictures on the wall, the 
mirrors, the great hanging curtains, and the chair her mother used when she sat by 
her couch and told her long stories of the world she had never seen—the world that 
was clear to her now, by the light of that shining cloud in the middle of the room! 
And,—why, surely there was something in the cloud !—the faint outline of a form that 
grew more and more distinct every moment, till before her dazzled eyes there stood a 
tall, graceful figure, dressed in flowing silver draperies,—a figure from which seemed 
to stream out the light that flooded the room. 

And then a voice, silver and clear as rippling water, fell upon the ear of the 
Princess. 

“ Princess Crystal,” it said, “behold in me one of the Sunbeam Sisters. I am 
here to take you with me to our kingdom. Say, little one, will youcome?” And the 
lovely being stretched out her arms towards the couch, and the silver light shone from 
the tips of her fingers in a long, dazzling ray that seemed to set every nerve in Princess 
Crystal’s body quivering. It seemed to be drawing her towards her strange visitor in 
some unaccountable way that she could not resist. 

“Come !” spoke the sweet voice again. 

And—can you believe it >—the Princess rose from the couch where she had lain all 
her life, stood for one instant erect and strong upon her slender feet, and then went 
swiftly across the room towards the outstretched arms, 

She felt herself encircled gently by them and lifted from the ground. 

The next moment she had passed through the open window, and was floating 
upwards and away through the beautiful clear air and the bright summer sunshine. 

Upwards, ever upwards, as if in a dream, the Palace, with its gardens and forests, 
the royal city and the great river, becoming smaller and smaller till they faded away 
in the distance. Upwards, ever upwards, until suddenly the flying motion ceased, 
and the Princess and her guide stood in the beautiful Kingdom of the Sunbeams. 

“Welcome, my child!” said the Sunbeam, and she stooped to kiss the little 
radiant face. 

Oh, how beautiful it was! Down on the earth there were beautiful gardens, though 
Princess Crystal had never seen them ; but these were ten times more lovely ! 

And the children, too! Were ever such a quantity of happy children seen before, 
all at one time? How they played and danced and sang !—while in and out among 
them glided the beautiful sister spirits, the Sunbeams who governed this happy 
kingdom. 

One little girl the Princess noticed particularly. She was singing,—singing as 
though her heart were bursting with joy,—a wild, melodious peal of happiness that 
went ringing up through the air. 

“She is dumb down on your earth below,” said the Sunbeam softly, as if she 
had guessed Princess Crystal’s thoughts. ‘All the little ones you see here so joyous 
are afflicted in some way down there. And we find them, and bring them up to 
enjoy a short time of happiness here with us.” 

“They cannot stay long here,” added another voice ; and the Princess, turning, 
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saw that one of the other Sunbeams had come up beside them unnoticed. “Our 
kingdom,” she went on, smiling kindly at the little stranger, “though it is so far 
away that you cannot see it from below, is half-way between your earth and our 
native land, the Sun. The air is too thin for you mortals. You would die if you 
remained here long. Run away and play, little one; and make the most of your 
time here.” : 

Princess Crystal did as she bade, and went to join the other children. Oh, how 
amusing it was! How delicious to hide among the shrubs, and then to pounce out 
with a merry shout on those who came to seek her!—to chase them right along 
the winding paths and over the grass, running as fast as the fastest amongst them, 
till, tired out, she would throw herself down under the trees and find a new pleasure 
simply in looking around her: watching the butterflies fluttering in the sunshine, and 
studying the beautiful flowers that she had never done anything but smell before! 
When she went back to earth she would enjoy them much more, she thought, now 
that she knew what they really looked like. 

But time was speeding on, and one by one the radiant Sisters led her little 
playmates away. Her own turn came at last, and she gave one last, lingering look 
at the beautiful gardens. 

“T will come back again, lovely flowers,” she said, as she kissed the crimson 
roses, —the first flowers her blue eyes had ever rested on. “I shall come back some 
day, shall I not?” she added wistfully to the Sunbeam. 

“Yes, you shall come back again,” answered the Sunbeam gently; but her 
beautiful face grew suddenly grave, and her shining eyes looked sad and troubled ; 
and the Princess wondered, though she asked no questions. 

Down, down, down! From the Land of Sunbeams, to the earth below; from 
the bright world above, to the gloom of blindness beneath; from freedom and 
activity, to the little couch by the Palace window. 

“You must keep my visit a secret,” whispered the gentle Sunbeam. “I and my 
Sisters like to carry on our work in our own way, without being watched by any one.” 











“Such a quantity of happy children.” 
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And then Princess Crystal found herself alone, with the Sunbeam’s parting caress 
still warm upon her cheek. 

* How delicious it was up there!” sighed the Princess softly. And the great 
yellow roses nodded their heads together ; they seemed to know all about it. 

The next afternoon the Sunbeam again stole in through the window, bringing 
sight and healing in her soft silver rays, and the Princess took her second journey 
up through the clear blue sky. 

When her feet touched, at length, the green lawn of the Beautiful Gardens, her 
fairy friend led her by the hand to a seat in a quiet, shady little dell, and Princess 
Crystal noticed again that she looked sad, and her voice, when she spoke, was low 
and mournful. 

“ Princess,” she said, ‘‘I am now about to tell you what I tell to every child 
who visits this kingdom. On the other side of yonder distant hills lies the Country 
of the Shadows. There are great dark forests there, where the breezes and the light 
never come ; hills that weary feet find very hard to climb ; and ice-cold rivers which 
must be crossed, and whose waters numb and chill the tired limbs. At the far 
north of this country is the Mountain of Obstacles, where the rocks are steep and 
the rolling stones are pointed and dangerous; and on the top of that Mountain 
grows the Tree of Healing. which bears but one fruit, and that fruit is the cure 
for every ill.” 

The Sunbeam paused a moment, and Princess Crystal looked up with shining eyes. 

“Can it make blind people see?” she asked. ‘‘Can it cure people who are 
lame ?” 

“Tt can cure everything,” answered the Sunbeam gravely. ‘ But oh, my child, 
it is hard to get! Beneath the tree sleeps the Enchanter,--the Black Dragon,— 
the Prince of Shadows, and he guards the tree against all who come.” 

“And has no one ever tried to get the fruit?” asked the Princess thoughtfully. 

“ Many have tried, my child, and many have failed,” was the sorrowful reply. 
“To get the fruit, one must take the Sword of the Sunbeams and go bravely up 
the hill, looking neither to right nor left. The Dragon cannot withstand the touch 
of the magic sword, and his servants the Shadows, who do all they can to hinder 
travellers, are powerless before it. But ”—and her voice grew graver still in warning 
—“ should you allow terror to master you, should you turn back or look anywhere 
save straight in front of you, the sword will fall from your hand and the Dragon 
will claim his prey !” 

“ And does no one who has failed ever come back?” asked Princess Crystal, 
with wide-open eyes of horror. 

“Yes, some of them have escaped,” answered her fairy friend, in a low voice ; 
“but they are very, very few. Oh, Princess, there are crowds of children beyond 
those mountains, whose lives are wearing away as slaves: children”—and she 
shuddered—* whose parents will never see their faces again. ‘The air is too thin 
for you mortals to live in this country ; but down in the mines where these children 
toil it is thick and dense, and one may live for ever, working on, deep, deep below 
the ground.” 

“ But those who come back,” asked the Princess again, “are they still blind, 
dumb, or ill, as they were before ?” 

The cloud cleared a little from the Sunbeam’s face. 

“No, Princess,” she said: “that is the one spot of brightness in this terribly 
sad story. The roots of the Healing Tree grow in the mines, and they send their 
curing power out into the air. Those who breathe that air return here—if they 
ever do return—healed.” 


” 
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A deep sigh escaped the tender-hearted little Princess at the Sunbeam’s last 
words ; but she did not speak, and the Fairy went on: 

“There is one more secret about this tree, which I may not reveal. Your own 
heart must teach it you; no one else can. I am forced to tell this to every child 
who comes here, though it wrings my very heart to see them set off on their 
dangerous journey. Will you set forth on it, little one, or will you rest content 
to come here from time to time and still remain blind and lame on earth?” 

There was a moment’s pause. ‘Then—‘I must think,” said the Princess, and 
her voice trembled: “oh, I must think! I cannot tell now; but oh, I am afraid! 
I dare not face that terrible Mountain!” 

The Sunbeam bent down and kissed her. 

“ Ah, Princess!” she said, “if I could—if I dared—I would persuade you 
against it; but I may not. There is a power which governs even us spirits of 
the air.” 

And then Princess Crystal slowly left the dell and joined her playmates. But 
her mind was full of one thing only, and a mournful wail seemed floating on the 
breeze—the wail of the children beyond the Mountains, a sad, sad appeal for help 
and deliverance. 

It haunted the Princess all the while she remained in the Beautiful Gardens; and 
when she found herself back again on earth, on the couch by the window, her 
darkened sight was peopled by sad, wan little faces, whose hungry, despairing eyes 
were fixed imploringly on hers. For some hours the Princess lay, lost in thought, 
her golden hair spread in a network over the velvet cushions, and her eyelashes 
making a dark shadow upon her soft pink cheek. 

She heard the door open softly, and the sweep of her mother’s silken gown on 
the soft carpet. 

“She is asleep,” said the Queen softly, bending over her little daughter. 

And the Princess, who wanted to be alone with her thoughts for a little, pretended 
to be sleeping in truth, and kept silent. 

“My treasure—my poor little Crystal!” went on the Queen tenderly, while her 
deft fingers rearranged the embroidered shawl which covered the couch. “Is she 
not beautiful, Sire ?” 

The Princess suddenly became aware that there was some one else in the room ; 
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but it was too late to wake now, so she lay quite still, and tried hard not to hear 
what was being said. That is a difficult thing to do, though, when the speakers 
are so close, and especially when it is oneself they are discussing. 

“She is beautiful indeed,” answered another voice, a clear, low-toned voice 
which pleased the Princess well. “It is as the face of an angel”; and then followed 
a deep sigh. 

“You sigh, Sire?” said the Queen again. “Ah, you may well pity her, my poor 
little daughter ! ” 

“T sigh not only for her Highness, but for myself,” answered the Emperor (for 
he the Princess guessed it must be). ‘Hers is such a face as I have often 
pictured my future bride would possess; and now I shall never marry.” 

“And why, Sire?” asked the Queen, in surprise. “Surely there is many a 
face as fair, many a soul as sweet and good, though I, her mother, should be slow 
to own it.” 

“ Having seen the Princess Crystal, I shall never marry,” repeated the Emperor 
mournfully. “Such love, such worship as I can give, has sprung forth at sight of 
her, and hers it will be for ever! I cannot ask her to be my bride, for if I 
marry it must be to please my people as well as myself. The great lords of my 
empire are very powerful, and I cannot displease them. They would want an 
empress who could move amongst them and make her presence felt. Such I 
never can and never shall give them. My heart is no longer mine to offer.” 

He sighed again, and Princess Crystal felt her heart throb with pity for him 
and for herself. 

She heard her mother speak again —sadly, regretfully, as she turned to go; but 
the Emperor lingered a moment, and, lifting the little hand that lay motionless on 
the gold-embroidered coverlet, he pressed it reverently to his lips: ‘ Farewell, sweet 
Crystal, my Princess!” he said softly. And then Princess Crystal was left once 
more alone, but her brain was no longer perplexed in a whirl of thoughts. The 
sad, wan faces still floated about her in the darkness, but the cry of the children 
beyond the mountains was no longer a reproachful cry,—she had made up her mind. 

* + * * # * * 

For the third time the Sunbeam came again; and her beautiful face was glad, 
for she hoped that her little friend had given up the idea of the terrible journey. 

But when they were once more in the Land of Sunbeams, Princess Crystal 
looked up with a brave smile and a great light in her eyes. 

“T will go—I have decided,” she said simply. 

And the glad look passed from the Sunbeim’s face, and two great tears fell 
from her eyes on to Princess Crystal’s golden hair, where they lay like diamonds 
and sent out rays of silver light. 

She led the child silently to the top of the hills that divided the Bright Kingdom 
from the Country of Shadows, and there she took the magic sword from her girdle 
and put it in the hand of the Princess. Then she pointed to where the glorious 
Sun hung like a ball of fire in the heavens, 

“You have a long journey before you, little one,” she said. ‘ Make all the 
speed you may, for it must be ended before yonder sun has dipped behind the 
mountains. Longer than that you cannot spend in this atmosphere. May you 
return in safety. Go, my child: every moment is precious.” 

She pressed a farewell kiss on Princess Crystal’s forehead; and then, sword in 
hand, the child set forth alone on her dangerous adventure. 

At the bottom of the hill she stopped, and turned to wave a last farewell to 
her friend. 
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The beautiful spirit was still standing, clear against the sky, with her hands 
clasped and her eyes raised, as if imploring help and guidance for the little 
adventuress. 


“What a change this is from tne Sunbeam country!” thought the Princess, as 
she went hopefully on. 

A grey sort of twilight reigned everywhere. No sun rays penetrated here. The 
Sun himself was barely visible—shadowed and eclipsed by the mists and clouds 
that floated round. Straight in front stretched a thick black forest.. Oh, how 
gloomy it was! How terribly, fearfully silent! Not a sound, not even the falling 
of leaf or twig, broke the awful stillness. Her own footsteps seemed to echo and 
re-echo down the forest aisles and among the arched tree trunks, and struck terror 
into Princess Crystal’s heart. It was like a city of the dead ; nothing stirring, nothing 





alive—deserted, and yet of deserted! It was this last feeling that drove the 
Princess frantically forward, hardly 

daring to breathe, and grasping tightly 

the Sunbeam’s sword as the only 

thing that gave her any sense of 
safety. 


She knew very well what that feeling 
was. Around her, though she could 
not see them, the Shadows were hover- 
ing ; their soundless whispers filled the 
air, their baleful eyes were watching 

















"She took the magic sword from her girdle, and put it in the hand of the Princess.” 
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—always watching! She felt them fixed on her; she knew they were waiting their 
opportunity. 

Out again she came at last, with a great sigh of relief—out into a vast deserted 
plain covered with rocks and brambles. Here too the Shadows followed ; but the 
troubles of her way counterbalanced somewhat the terror they filled her with. 

The rocks cut her thin shoes and the brambles tore her stockings, but she 
trudged on bravely. On and on for hours, so it seemed to her. Would this dreary 
waste never come to an end? Ah! there was the gleam of water in the distance! 
And with renewed courage the Princess made her way at last to the bank of a mighty 
river. But suchariver! Those she had seen in the Beautiful Gardens were clear 
and rippling: this was dark, sullen and treacherous-looking. Ah! it made one shiver. 
The Princess glanced despairingly up and down the bank, but there was neither bridge 
nor boat. She sat down, and, slipping off her shoes and stockings, threw them away : 
they were useless now—ragged and torn till they were no protection at all to the 
tender white skin, which was already scarred and bleeding. 

She stood up, and cautiously ventured one foot into the black-looking water. It 
was not so deep as she had thought—in fact, it barely reached to her knees ; but, oh ! 
it was bitterly cold, and rushed past with such icy force that she could barely make 
her way against it. Her small feet were half frozen and aching painfully by the time 
she mounted the opposite bank, and the pebbles had cut them badly. 

But she set her face steadfastly northwards, and clambered over the sharp-pointed 
rocks and prickly grass, vainly trying to shut her ears to the whispers that grew louder 
and more threatening as she proceeded. 

How she managed the rest of her journey she never clearly remembered. She 
travelled as though in some strange, terrible dream—through more forests, across more 
dreary plains, through thorny thickets and bogs which seemed to chain and hold 
back her feet, till at last, weary and faint, with aching, bleeding limbs, and torn, 
soiled clothes, she reached the foot of the Great Mountain, and the whispering ceased 
and the Shadows fled away. 

Remembering the Sunbeam’s injunction, she began to climb up, looking neither 
to right nor left. How the stones rolled beneath her feet! It was dreadfully hard 
work, and when she reached a grassy spot her troubles only increased: so steep and 
slippery was it that for some distance the Princess was forced to crawl upwards on 
hands and knees. 

Hark! what was that sound? A dull, monotonous “tack” and “thud,” that 
seemed to come from miles below her. Princess Crystal guessed what it must 
be: it was the Slave Children working in the mines beneath the mountain. 
“Tack! thud! tack! thud!” The noise formed itself into a sort of cry: “Help! 
help! help!” It seemed to wail in the distance; and tears, which the thorns and 
bruises of her way had never brought there, welled up into the blue eyes of the 
little Princess. 

Upwards still. She could see the wonderful tree now—far up on the rocky 
heights ; and the sight gave her fresh courage. There was no sign as yet of the 
terrible dragon she had been warned against, but her heart beat fast with a sense 
of coming danger. 

What was that in the distance?—a human being? What could any one be 
doing here in these solitudes? Who could it be? She was close to the figure 
now—a man, clad richly though sombrely in black, and standing straight in the 
path that led up the mountain. He was looking down towards the Princess, and 
she saw that he was tall and handsome, with a somewhat sinister face and dark, 
thoughtful eyes. 
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“Child,” he said as she approached, in a slow, gentle voice, “what do you 
seek ? and why are you here in these lonely wilds?” 

“T seek the Fruit of Healing,” answered Princess Crystal boldly, still advancing, 
with her blue eyes raised fearlessly to the stranger. 

“Go back!” he returned mournfully. ‘ Why should you risk your life in vain? 
Retrace your steps before it is too late.” 

A swift feeling of mistrust took possession of the Princess. This could be no 
friend who gave her such dangerous advice. She made no answer, and pressed on. 

The  stranger’s face 
changed. An evil spark 
“é shot from his sombre eyes, 
; and he stretched out his 
arm to bar her passage. 

Instinctively Princess 
Crystal raised her sword, 
and it was well she did so. 
The next moment a terrific 
yell—so close that she al- 
most started back in terror 
— shook the mountains, 
The air was filled with 
smoke and flame, amidst 
which the stranger van- 
ished, and in his place she 
distinguished the form of 
an enormous dragon. His 
baleful eyes shone upon 
her with a lurid light, and 
fire issued from his throat, 
as he leapt and curved 
around her, enveloping her 
in a whirl like a heated 
furnace. 

Blinded, deafened and 
half suffocated, she stum- 
bled forward, feeling in her 
terror that her only safety 
lay in advancing. She felt 
the point of her sword 
touch something yielding, 
SSilryoe and a yell arose more 


“The stranger vanished, and in his place she distinguished the form deafening than the first. 
of an enormous dragon.” 





There was a swift rushing 
of air, the smoke and fire cleared away, and Princess Crystal dropped exhausted 
but triumphant beneath the branches of the Tree of Healing. 

Just within reach of her arm hung a tiny, pear-shaped object—so small that at 
first she could hardly believe it to be the fruit which possessed such magic healing 
powers. But there was none other on the tree, so she plucked it almost reverently, 
and gazed at it for some moments in awestruck wonder. 

A new idea had flashed across her brain. It was so very, very small! Surely 
there would not be enough for more than one person, she thought. And, oh! 
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what a quantity of children were playing now in the Beautiful Gardens—little ones, 
all of them ailing in one way or another—to whom this magic fruit would bring 
almost a new life ! 

The Princess held it carefully in her hand, and heaved a long, regretful sigh. 

“T will not eat it,” she said at last aloud; “I will take it back with me. The 
Sunbeam will tell me to whom to give it: she knows all about the lives of these 
other children, and she will choose for me one of those whose homes are not so 
happy as mine.” 

No thought came into the child’s unselfish heart that she had taken her long 
journey for nothing. Oh no! she had come to find the Fruit of Healing, and she 
had found it. If it did her no good, it would do good to some other who needed 
it more than she. Dear little Princess! The prize she won at last was surely a 
well-deserved one. 

She hid her treasure carefully in the bosom of her gown, and started to 
her feet. 

There remained yet one part of her mission to be accomplished—the release 
of the poor little captives who toiled in the mines. How to find them, even, the 
Princess knew not; but she felt that somehow or other the way would be shown her. 

She gave one glance towards the Sun; but he had hardly moved in his course, 
—in fact, her terrible journey, which seemed to have lasted so many weary hours, 
had really taken only a short time. Time goes much slower in the Kingdom of 
Shadows than it does on the earth below. 

“Tack! thud! tack! thud!” She could hear it again—right beneath her feet. 
And now she began her search among the rocks and boulders that crowned the 
Mountain behind the Tree of Healing. ‘There must be an opening somewhere about 
here, she thought. 

She had not gone far before she came on a sight that made her heart leap to 
her mouth, as the saying is: there on the ground was a deep crimson stain—the 
trail of blood! 

For one moment she stood as though turned to stone, her eyes on that dreadful 
mark which proved danger to be so near, her ears keenly on the alert to catch 
any ill-omened sound. 

All was still, save for the monotonous echo from the mines below. 

Princess Crystal set her teeth firmly, and began to follow up the ominous trail 
at her feet. Her breath came quick and fast. In some places the soil was loose 
and sandy, and the print of a man’s foot was easy to be distinguished. She was 
drawing nearer to danger, and she knew it. 

She turned the corner of one of the gigantic rocks, and there before her in the 
mountain side yawned a huge, black cavernous hole ; and the red trail at her feet 
led straight into the dark opening. Who shall blame our little adventuress if for a 
moment her heart failed her, and she clasped her hands together with a quick, 
despairing cry? Only for a moment, though. Above the beating of her heart arose 
the cry of the little captives. Had she come so far only to fail them at the last? 
No, never, never ! 

With a little gasp, and quivering in every nerve, the Princess walked up to the 
black opening, and plunged, from the twilight realms above, to the deeper, unknown 
gloom below. 

How close and black it was, and how the ground slanted—down, down, down! 
But the “tack! thud!” was growing every moment louder and clearer. Hark! 
another sound! or was it only the quick coming and going of her own breath ? 

There it was again! Yes, she was not alone in this underground vault: some 
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one was here, not far from her; some one 
in pain, for now a low moan struck 
upon her ear. 
A ray of light pierced the 
darkness, some distance to her 
left, and towards this light 
Princess Crystal slowly groped 
her way. Suddenly _ it 
streamed out brighter than 
before, and its rays revealed 
a dark stain upon the 
sandy floor ! 

It was too late to turn 
back: there, just before her, 
stood the stranger she had 
met on the mountain — the 
Prince of Shadows, the Dragon, 
the Enchanter himself. He was 
paler than before, and his right 
— arm was hanging useless at his side. 

“Welcome, Princess,” he said, with a 

mocking bow; and Princess Crystal thought 

that no mortal face could ever look so wicked, 

no mortal eyes flash such vengeful fire as shot from his: “you have conquered this 

time, and I honour you for your victory. What more does your Highness seek in 
my dominions ?” 

“T seek my friends, whom you have kept here,’ 
at heart she felt terribly frightened. 

The Enchanter surveyed his small antagonist curiously. ‘ You shall see them,” 
he said at last, raising the lighted torch in his left hand. ‘ Lead straight on, and 
and I will follow.” 

The Princess drew back quickly. ‘There was a malicious gleam in his eyes 
which did not please her. 

“No,” she said decidedly, her fingers tightening on the hilt of her sword. “I 
will follow; you shall lead.” 

Without a word the Enchanter preceded her down the long passage, their 
shadows forming quaint, uncanny shapes in the flickering light of the torch. The 
narrow way widened as they went, till the torch gleamed upon the black, stagnant 
waters of a sleeping pool. A rusty iron chain was fastened to the rocky wall, and 
at the end of it hung a metal cup. 

Princess Crystal’s guide stopped, and unfastening the cup, dipped it in the pool 
and handed it to the child. 

“Down yonder,” he said, pointing to where the passage again grew lower and 
narrower, “the air is difficult to breathe. Drink this: it will give you power to 
bear it.” 

The Princess took the cup and gazed at it doubtfully. She felt the Enchanter’s 
eyes fixed upon her; but even as she gazed, the cry from the mines seemed to 
ring fainter and fainter in her ears, and a pale child’s face gazed reproachfully at 
her from the depths of the cup. 

She shook her head, and put it hastily away from her. Her companion flung 
his torch to the ground, muttering a fierce exclamation. 


















“The Princess walked up to the black opening.” 


* she answered boldly, though 
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In a moment the cave was almost in darkness, and Princess Crystal placed her 
back against the wall, waiting with beating heart for what would follow. Two fierce 
eyes gleamed on her out of the gloom, and the air was full of a sulphurous smoke 
that nearly choked her. Then the yell of the Dragon sounded once more in her 
ears, as his fiery form leapt towards her, showering sparks of light around the cave. 
Again and again did he come to the attack, and again and again the magic sword 
met and checked his bound. Princess Crystal’s arm began to grow weary and her 
brain to whirl. She felt she could not hold out much longer, and in an agony of 
despair, hardly knowing what she did, she caught up the metal cup and flung it 
with all her remaining force at the foe. 

There was a long-drawn howl, that echoed and re-echoed down the vaulted 
cavern, a heavy fall,—and then dead silence. 

As the air cleared, the Princess saw, by the feeble light of the torch, which still 
flickered where it had been thrown down, her enemy, once more in his human 
shape, lying motionless upon the ground. ‘Timidly she advanced and bent over 
him; but he was harmless now—for a time at least—breathing heavily, with closed 
eyes and parted lips. 

The empty metal cup lay beside him on the sand, and its contents had been 
sprinkled over him. 

He had fallen into his own trap; the water with which he would have drugged 
the Princess had taken effect on himself, and he lay, peaceful and harmless for 
the first time in his wicked life, beside the waters of the 
Pool of Sleep. 

Princess Crystal, with a deep sigh of thankfulness, 
detached the keys that hung at his belt, picked up the 
torch and hurried on. ; 

All was silent, save for the “tack! thud!” 
growing louder and louder in the distance. 

Was it fancy, or did she really see dark, 
shadowy forms retreating before her as 
she advanced ? 

On and on, till the passage 
ended in rough-hewn steps, and 
the Princess began cautiously 
to descend, sword in one 
hand, torch in the other. 

Another passage, and 
again more steps. It was 
enough to make one 
shudder, when one thought 
how far this must be below 
the surface of the ground ! 
The air began to strike 
chill, and the walls were 
damp and cold. 

Down! down! down! till at 
last a sudden turn brought the 
Princess to the end of her journey. 
She had reached the very centre of the 
mines beneath the Mountain of Obstacles. 

Stretching far away before her into the ‘Gangs of workers . . . chained two and two,” 
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distance was a huge vaulted cavern; the gloom, relieved only by the red glow of 
one or two torches, was positively appalling. The walls and floor were broken up 
in places, and at these places gangs of workers were toiling, chained two and two 
with heavy chains that clanked as they moved, and making with their axes the dull 
sounds that had reached the Princess from overhead. 

And oh! words are powerless to describe the terrible, weary hopelessness of those 
young faces! For they were all young ; some, indeed, barely out of babyhood,—age 
stands still in the mines beneath the Mountain,—but all, boys and girls alike, had wan, 
haggard features, and dull, listless eyes. 

The Princess stood on the steps and gazed with a heart that swelled with pity. 

None of them looked up ; no doubt they had heard her footsteps, but they had 
given up hoping now for the release that never came ; and so they worked on drearily, 
monotonously, never dreaming that help was so very near. 

A great sob burst from the depths of Princess Crystal’s heart. “Oh, poor things ! 
poor things!” she exclaimed aloud; and her sweet young voice, trembling with 
compassion, rang down the great vault to its farthest end. 

The clank of chains and thud of axes stopped simultaneously. Had those dark 
walls ever before echoed to the gentle sounds of pity, or was it so long, long ago, that 
they had forgotten all about it ? 

All eyes were lifted to the place whence came the voice ; and there, on the steps, 
stood what seemed to the long-forgotten, desolate little ones, a beautiful spirit from 
the light and air above,—an angel with floating hair and tear-shining blue eyes. 

In another moment she was in the midst of them, pitying, comforting, reassuring ; 
while faint smiles of coming happiness dawned on childish lips that had not smiled 
for years, and little, woeful, longing-eyed babies felt once more the touch of a soft 
caressing arm, 

The Enchanter’s keys did good work for once, that day. Soon chains and padlocks 
lay in heaps on the dark, damp earth, and the great vault was left silent and deserted. 

The little captives it had held so long, hand tight clasping hand, with the light of a 
hope that seemed almost too glad and great to be true shining on their worn little 
faces, and breaking up the despair of the resigned apathy into which they had fallen, 
were following their sweet-faced, brave-eyed deliverer up the steps they had descended 
once, so long-—oh ! so long ago. 

Up and up, along the great passage and by the Pool of Sleep, they passed. 

The Enchanter still lay as he had fallen, and the children passed him by with 
bated breath. Princess Crystal paused an instant, and hurled the heavy bunch of 
keys far out into the middle of the stagnant waters, where the bubbles rose as they 
sank gurgling to the bottom. 

Then they journeyed on, out into the twilight air, and down the rocky mountain 
side. 

For the second time that day the Princess crossed the space of dreary land that lay 
between the Tree of Healing and the hills of the Sunbeam Country. The sun was 
still up in the heavens, when at last they came in sight of those hills which had seen so 
many children set out and so terribly few return! 

A group of shining, white-robed forms stood waiting there, and a loud sweet song 
of triumph went up, pealing to the skies, as the weary children came toiling up 
the hill. 

Before one pair of blue eyes, Sunbeams, hills and companions seemed to move in 
a bewildering maze ; and Princess Crystal took one or two faltering steps forward, and 
then fell fainting into the arms of her fairy friend. 

When she recovered her senses, she found herself lying on the ground with her 
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head resting on the Sunbeam’s knee. 
She sat up wearily, and looked 
around her. All the other children 
were gone. 

“Ves,” said the Sunbeam, inter- 
preting her thoughts, “my sisters 
have taken all the little ones down 
to their homes. Oh, Princess! there 
is many a voice will bless you to- 
night, many a heart you have filled 
with joy!” 

The Princess put her hand to 
her forehead. 

“ Ah! 1 remember now,” she 
said, as she glanced down at her 
bruised and bleeding feet. ‘“ And the 
fruit—oh yes, I’ve brought it back. 
You never told me it was so very 
small. You will show me whom to 
give it to, won’t you? Some one 
who hasn’t such a happy home as 
I have.” 

j She took the precious treasure 
from her bosom and put it confi- 
dently into the Sunbeam’s hand. 

“My child,” said the Spirit— 
and Princess Crystal remembered all 
her life the solemn gladness in her 
voice—“ you have learnt the great 
secret of which I told you. Had 
you kept the fruit for yourself it 
would have done you no good, but 
now its magic has been blessed with 








‘The edge of the Sunbeam Kingdom.” 
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the blessing of an unselfish desire. Eat it, my child, and be cured of every ill. Its 
magic has no power save for the one who plucked it.” 

The Princess took her treasure back, with round eyes of wonder. She did 
not see herself that she had been so very unselfish (truly unselfish people never 
do), but she ate the fruit as she was bidden, and felt new life spread in her weary 
limbs. 

And now, at that very moment, the sun sank and disappeared behind the distant 
hills. 

The Sunbeam rose with a cry of dismay. ‘Come, Princess!” she cried, taking 
the child by the hand, “‘come quickly! You have been far too long here already : 
see, the sun has sunk, and I cannot go down to earth now! You must descend 
alone : come!” 

Along the beautiful gardens they sped, straight on to the very edge of the 
Sunbeam Kingdom. 

“ Jump !” cried the Sunbeam imperatively ; and Princess Crystal shut her eyes and 
sprang out into the empty air. 

* * * * * * 

Down below in the Palace every one was in terrible trouble. Princess Crystal was 
missing,—the couch by the window was empty. Every member of the Court,— 
nay, every citizen of the Royal City,—had been out searching, but no trace of the 
missing Princess could be discovered. 

“She must have been stolen,” was the general opinion: “how else could she 
have got away?” 

Messages were sent all over the country, 
and the King and Queen were nearly 
distracted with grief ; the Emperor 
was, if possible, even more upset. 
Nobody slept a wink that night, 
and when the first morning 
Sunbeam crept into the 
Emperor’s room, it found 
him sitting by the window, 
with his face buried in his 
hands. The Sunbeam 
rested gently on his dark, 
bent head; and was _ it 
fancy, or did a voice really 
bid him, in a soft whisper, 
“search the gardens once 
more ” P 

Anyhow, whether it were 
fancy or not, it had such an 
effect upon him that he rose 
and went quietly out into the 
garden by himself. 

You can all guess what 
he found there. Fast asleep 
under a great tree, with her 
golden head pillowed upon 
her arm, lay the little miss- 
“*¢Crystal ! my Princess !' cried the Emperor.” ing Princess ! Just as the 
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Emperor caught sight of her she began to awake, and, sitting up, opened her big 
blue eyes, wondering for the moment where she was. 

“Crystal ! my Princess!” cried the Emperor joyfully ; and then she saw him, and 
recognised his voice. She rose quickly to her feet and came to meet him, looking 
so exquisitely lovely that he quite forgot the fact that he had never been introduced, 
and just took her in his arms and kissed her again and again! And she,—well, I 
don’t think she minded a bit,—for it was love at first sight, on both sides, you see ! 

And what an excitement there was after that, you can just imagine! and how 
enchanted the King and Queen were, when they saw the Princess and heard the 
wonderful news she had to tell; and how half the mothers in the kingdom came 
in a crowd to the Palace gates, that they might see their Princess and call down 
blessings on her name ; and how after that the whole country joined in one great 
feast, at the wedding of the Emperor and the Princess Crystal ; and how a certain 
Sunbeam stole in through the altar window, and lighted in blessing on the golden 
head of the sweet, fair-faced little bride ! 
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‘*Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia ; nos te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, coeloque locamus.” 


HE abdication of Napoleon, followed by 
the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty, 
ended the war between France and the 

Allied Powers ; the Peninsular Army was broken 
up, and Wellington returned to England after 
having visited Paris and Madrid. At the latter 
place he was well received by King Ferdinand, 
on whom he urged the expediency of adopting 
a moderate and constitutional course in dealing 
with the Spanish people. He reached London on June 23rd, 
1814, and was enthusiastically welcomed by all classes of the 
British public. On July 5th he was appointed Ambassador 
to the Court of France, and left England early in August 
to take up his duties. But before entering upon them he was 
instructed to examine personally the Belgian frontier, and to report on the 
most suitable measures for putting it in a state of defence. ‘The British 
Government thought it desirable to obtain the Duke of Wellington’s 
opinion on this question, as the Kingdom of the Netherlands had just been estab- 
lished by European agreement to serve as a bulwark against French aggression, and a 
force composed of British, Hanoverian, Dutch and Belgian troops was then occupying 
the country. In preparing his report the Duke was assisted by several experienced 
officers of the Royal Engineers; and, after a careful reconnaissance, he arrived at the 
conclusion that the frontier was so accessible to an invader, so intersected by roads, 
canals and rivers, and so devoid of the natural obstacles which might be expected 
to restrict an enemy’s operations, that it would be impossible to protect it by means 
of a single powerful fortress. He recommended, therefore, that the cordon of forti- 
fications and dikes, which had been originally constructed under Austrian rule, should 
be put in order and improved; and he further pointed out certain positions which 
might advantageously be occupied by a field army resisting a French invasion. He 
showed his military acumen by selecting as one of these positions the actual site on 
which the Battle of Waterloo was fought in the following year. 

This duty being completed, Wellington proceeded to Paris, where he arrived on 
August 22nd. He was received with a fair show of cordiality by Louis XVIII. and 
his ministers, but in a less friendly spirit by the Court party and a section of the 
Bonapartists. His tenure of the appointment only lasted for about five months, 
during which no really important diplomatic questions came under consideration. At 
that time a strong feeling prevailed in England in favour of the immediate abolition 
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of the slave trade, and Wellington was directed to use every means in his power to 
obtain the active support and co-operation of the French Government. The French 
people, however, though the advocates of universal freedom in the abstract, were 
hardly prepared to accept the views held by Mr. Wilberforce and other prominent 
abolitionists unless they obtained some compensating advantage ; and a hint was 
thrown out that the cession by England of one of the more important West India 
Islands, such as ‘Trinidad, might materially facilitate the progress of the negotiations. 
This proposal did not find favour with the British ministry, and was not seriously 
pressed. The question remained still undecided when Lord Castlereagh, who, as 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was’ representing Great Britain at the Congress 
of Vienna, found it necessary to return to his parliamentary duties, and Wellington 
was chosen to replace him. Leaving Paris towards the end of January 1815, the 
Duke reached Vienna early in February, and there found the several European 
Powers quarrelling amongst themselves about the redistribution of the territory 
set free by Napoleon’s abdication. The existing state of affairs was unsettled and 
complicated. As already mentioned, a joint army of occupation commanded by the 
Prince of Orange was quartered in the Low Countries, while the German provinces 
on the right bank of the Meuse, extending from Lorraine to the junction of the 
Meuse and Rhine, were held by a Prussian force. In compensation for her efforts 
to overthrow Napoleon, Russia laid claim to the whole of Poland, and Prussia was 
resolved to annex the entire kingdom of Saxony. ‘These demands were resisted by 
England and Austria, as being contrary to the wish of the populations concerned, 
and likely to upset the European equilibrium ; and the objections raised to the undue 
aggrandisement of the two northern Powers were supported by the representative of 
the French Government. The Emperor Alexander was so much irritated at this 
opposition that he encouraged Murat, who had been allowed to retain the Neapolitan 
throne, to occupy a portion of the Papal States, and largely to increase his army 
as a menace to Austria and France. Austria accordingly concentrated 150,000 men 
in Northern Italy, the Russian troops which were returning to their own country 
were halted in Poland, and Prussia declared her determination to keep Saxony by 
force of arms. A secret treaty was entered into by Austria, France and England, 
and a general European war seemed far from improbable. 

The aspect of affairs, however, was suddenly changed by news received on 
March 7th that Napoleon had escaped from Elba; and the sovereigns and statesmen 
assembled at Vienna had to abandon their mutual animosities in order to face a 
common danger. <A few days afterwards a report was received that the Emperor had 
landed in France with only a thousand men at his command, and was marching 
upon Paris. At first it was thought that the French troops would remain faithful to 
the Bourbon dynasty, and that Napoleon’s enterprise would fail. Louis XVIII. assured 
the Ambassadors at his Court that there was no reason for alarm. Marshal Soult, 
who had been appointed War Minister, issued an order of the day in which he 
congratulated the army on having at its head the Comte d’Artois, whom he described 
as “the model of French chivalry.” He added: “ Bonaparte mistakes us so far as 
to believe that we are capable of abandoning a legitimate and beloved sovereign in 
order to share the fortunes of one who is nothing more than an adventurer. He 
believes this—the idiot !—and his last act of folly is a convincing proof that he does 
so.” Marshal Ney was directed by the King to meet and arrest the Emperor. “Go,” 
said Louis XVIII. to him: “I trust to your fidelity and devotion.” Ney promised, 
in reply, that he would bring back the usurper in an iron cage. He had not 
proceeded far when his sentiments changed. He remarked: “What would you have 
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me do? I cannot stop the waters of the sea with my hand.” And shortly afterwards, 
forming up his troops, he read to them Napoleon’s proclamation, and issued an order 
of the day beginning—“ Soldiers, the cause of the Bourbons is lost for ever.” On 
March 2oth Napoleon entered Paris, and Louis XVIII., with his Court, fled across 
the Belgian frontier. 

At this crisis England and the Continental Powers were united in their deter- 
mination to prevent Napoleon from re-establishing himself as the ruler of France 
although before leaving Elba he had caused it to be made known that he was prepared 
to adhere to the Treaty of Paris, and would in future confine himself to the internal 
administration of his own country. As usual, the first thought of England’s Conti- 
nental allies was to extract liberal subsidies from the British Government. After 
the Peace of Tilsit Russia had endeavoured to persuade the French Emperor to 
join her in an attack on our Eastern possessions. She had encouraged him in his 
attempt to subjugate Spain and Portugal. Her whole policy had been to intensify 
the ill-feeling between France and England, in order to distract attention from her 
own aggressive designs in Europe and Asia. It is therefore a remarkable illustration 
of Russian assurance to find that in 1815 the Tsar was particularly pressing and 
persistent in his demands for pecuniary assistance ; and it is an equally remarkable 
illustration of the somewhat indiscriminate generosity of British statesmen to find that 
the Tsar’s demands, in common with those of the other sovereigns, were complied 
with to an extent which seems to have rendered England the general paymaster 
of the Allied Forces. So far, indeed, was this generosity carried that the British 
Government actually agreed to pay the expenses of the French mission at the 
Vienna Congress. 

On March 13th the Congress of Vienna issued a declaration placing Napoleon 
hors des relations civiles et sociales, and on the 25th of the same month a formal treaty 
was concluded providing for the concentration of an overwhelming force on the French 
frontier. The following scheme of mobilisation was decided on. ‘The troops of the 
United Kingdom, Hanover, Brunswick, and the Netherlands were to occupy Belgium 
under Wellington’s command. ‘The Prussian army under Marshal Blucher was to take 
up its position between the Rhine and the Meuse. The contingents from Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg and Baden were to assemble in the Black Forest and Palatinate, and 
there to be joined by an Austrian force, the command of the whole being assumed 
by Marshal Schwarzenberg. The Russian army, marching from Poland through 
Germany, was to form upon the Rhine, the Main, and the Moselle. 

Wellington left Vienna on March 29th, and reached Brussels on April 5th, 
where he relieved the Prince of Orange of the command of the troops quartered 
in the Low Countries. He was at first inclined to underrate the strength and 
mobility of the force at Napoleon’s disposal, and he drew up a memorandum, dated 
April 12th, advocating an advance of the Allied armies into France by May 1st. The 
more accurate information which he subsequently received led him to modify his 
original estimate of the enemy’s resources ; and, besides, he found his own army so 
weak and badly equipped, and composed of soldiers differing so much in quality and 
nationality, that it was absolutely necessary to await reinforcements and supplies, 
and to make a careful distribution of the good and inferior troops so as to render 
the whole force as uniformly efficient as possible. He thought it desirable also to 
improvise such fortifications along the Belgian frontier as would impede the enemy’s 
advance and facilitate his own movements. And last, but not least, he ascertained 
that considerable delay was likely to occur in the arrival of the Austrian and Russian 
corps on the French frontier. 
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Writing to Lord Bathurst on May 2nd, the Duke expressed the opinion that, 
if Napoleon decided to act on the offensive, he would probably begin by attacking 
the Bavarians, who, to the number of 25,000, had crossed the Rhine and taken 
up a position in the vicinity of Germersheim. On May 8th he seems to have 
regarded it as not unlikely that Napoleon would act on the defensive and await 
the invasion of the Allied armies. In that case he considered the difficulties in 
the way of an advance upon Paris from the Belgian frontier to be so formidable, 
that he doubted whether his own force, in combination with the Prussian army 
under Blucher, could move until the troops assembled on the upper Rhine under 
Schwarzenberg had begun their forward movement and had thus obliged the French 
Emperor to concentrate upon the Aisne. On May oth he addressed the Duc de Berri 
in the following terms: “ J’avoue a votre Altesse Royale que j’ai toute raison de 
croire la force ennemie a présent rassemblée & Valenciennes et Maubeuge tres 
supérieure 4 ce qu'elle a été représentée 4 votre Altesse ; et que je ne serais pas surpris 
que nous fussions attaqués.” The same day he used similar language in writing to 
Lord Hill. Three days afterwards he wrote as follows to his brother Henry: ‘ There 
has been a good deal of movement upon the frontier in the last week, but I am 
inclined to believe it is entirely defensive, and that Bonaparte cannot venture to 
quit Paris. Indeed, all accounts give reason to hope that, even without the aid of 
the Allies, 47s power will not be of long duration.” In a memorandum written in 
1842, controverting certain statements which had appeared in General Clausewitz’s 
history of the campaign of 1815, Wellington explained the exact position occupied 
by the British and Prussian forces, and the alternative lines of action for which they 
had to be prepared. He pointed out that the two Allied armies guarding the 
Belgian frontier were “necessarily on the defensive, waiting for the junction of 
other large armies, to attain, by their co-operation, a common object”; but that 
“their defensive position and immediate objects did not necessarily preclude all 
idea or plan of attack upon the enemy.” Such ideas or plans had, however, to be 
postponed because Napoleon took up a position “in which his numbers, his 
movements and his designs could be concealed, protected, and supported by his 
formidable fortresses on the frontier, up to the last moment previous to their being 
carried into execution. The initiative, then, rested with the enemy ; and the course 
to be pursued by the Allied generals respectively was to be prepared to move in 
all directions, to wait till it should be seen in what direction the attack would 
be made, and then to assemble the armies as quickly as possible to resist the 
attack, or to attack the enemy with the largest force that could be collected.” He 
emphasised the necessity for extreme watchfulness and caution by observing that, 
whatever might be thought of Napoleon as a leader of troops in other respects, 
“there certainly never existed a man in whose presence it was so little safe to 
make what is called a false movement.” 

I have referred in some detail to the somewhat inconsistent views put forward by 
Wellington in regard to the nature and direction of Napoleon’s operations, in order to 
show how difficult it is for even the most sagacious and experienced commander to 
fathom the designs of an equally able antagonist. But, whatever schemes he might 
elaborate for the eventual invasion of France, the Duke did not neglect his more 
immediate duty, which was to arrange for the rapid concentration of his army at any 
threatened point, and to improve his own defensive position. On April 30th he 
circulated a secret memorandum giving specific instructions to his subordinate 
commanders for the movement of the troops under their orders, in the event of a 
French attack between the Lys and Scheldt, or between the Sambre and Scheldt, 
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or by botn lines simultaneously. He caused the fortifications of Ypres, Ostend, 
Nieuport, Ath, and Tournay to be repaired and armed. Mons was protected by 
inundations and redoubts. The defences of Antwerp were strengthened, and Ghent 
was covered by a line of field works extending from the Lys to the Scheldt. 
Audenarde also was fortified, in order to facilitate the movement of troops along 
either bank of the latter river. Writing to the Prince of Orange on April 17th, 
Wellington pointed out that the King of the Netherlands “had but a small and 
very young army to oppose to the well-disciplined French troops,” and that the 
inhabitants of Belgium were not particularly well disposed towards the existing 
Government. Under these circumstances he was of opinion that the most useful 
way to employ such an army was to place it in well-chosen works of defence. 
Subsequently garrisons were allotted to the several places mentioned above, 
consisting of about 2,000 British troops, 10,000 Hanoverians, and 14,000 soldiers 
of the Low Countries. As explained by Colonel Carmichael Smyth, the Commanding 
Royal Engineer, “the object of these various works was not to stop the French 
from invading Belgium, but to detain them long enough to give the Allies time to 
concentrate upon their line of operations.” ‘That this object was attained is evident 
from Wellington’s account of the concentration on Quatre Bras during the evening 
and night of June 15th, his words being—‘‘ The whole army moved on that evening 
and in the night, each division and portion separately ; the whole being protected on 
the march by the defensive works constructed at the different points referred to, and 
by their garrisons.” 

As regards the army placed under his command, Wellington on arriving at 
Brussels expressed his dissatisfaction at the inadequate number of British troops 
despatched to the Low Countries. He remarked to Lord Bathurst that the Home 
Government had not taken a clear view of the situation, and that, if the war was 
to be a short one, a great effort was necessary. He asked for 40,000 good British 
infantry in addition to the number required for garrisons, 18,000 cavalry, and 150 
field guns manned by British artillerymen and fully horsed. He also requested that 
the entire corps of Sappers and Miners should be sent to the scene of operations, 
as well as a bridge train of eighty pontoons, a waggon train, ambulance corps, and 
proper transport for small arm ammunition. With these equipments and reinforce- 
ments he engaged that the British army would creditably play its part in the game ; 
but added, ‘As it is, we are in a bad way.” Writing to General Lord Stewart on 
May 8th, he expressed himself as follows: “I have got an infamous army, very weak 
and ill-equipped, and a very inexperienced staff. In my opinion they are doing 
nothing in England. They have not raised a man; they have not called out the 
militia either in England or Ireland; are unable to lend me anything; and they 
have not sent a message to Parliament about the money.” The Duke strongly 
objected to the excessive number of general and staff officers appointed to the force 
by the Horse Guards, and to the selection of officers who were absolutely ignorant 
of their staff duties. Writing to the Military Secretary, he observed: “The army 
—that is, the British part of it—is excessively small, and it already has a staff more 
than sufficient for its numbers and organisation. . . . I am certain that His Royal 
Highness would wish to nominate the staff officers most capable of serving the army 
and those about whom they are placed ; and he will admit that the most experienced 
—that is, those that have been serving in staff situations for five or six years—are 
of that description. But of the list you and Colonel Shawe have sent, there are only 
three who have any experience at all. As for the others, if they had been proposed 
to me, I should have rejected them all.” He wrote again on the same day, “ Before 
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you send any more general officers let me see more troops.” Finding that his 
remonstrances were not well received by His Royal Highness, Wellington thought 
it better to give way, and informed the Military Secretary that he would not object 
to having as many officers on the staff as the Commander-in-chief chose to nominate. 
But he pointed out that the staff was to a great extent useless. Speaking of the 
departments of Military Intelligence and Military Communications, he remarked : 
“Tt is quite impossible for me to superintend the details of the duties of these 
departments myself, having already more to arrange than I am equal to, and | 
cannot entrust them to the young gentlemen on the staff of this army. Indeed, 
I must say I do not know how to employ them.” And he finally wrote, on May sth: 
“T think it much better that this correspondence upon the Staff should cease. The 
Commander-in-Chief has a right to appoint whom he chooses, and those whom he 
appoints shall be employed. It cannot be expected that I should declare myself 
satisfied with these appointments till I shall find the persons as fit for their situations 
as those whom I should have recommended to His Royal Highness.” 

Wellington, as we know, had a high 
opinion of the Portuguese troops, when 
led by British officers and associated with 
3ritish soldiers. He endeavoured, there- 
fore, to strengthen his army by obtaining 
from Portugal a contingent of 15,000 
picked men under the command of Mar- 
shal Beresford. He addressed the Prince 
Regent of Portugal on the subject, and 
also submitted repeated applications to 
the Home Government. No objection 
was raised by the authorities concerned ; 
the force, with artillery and baggage-train, 
was assembled, and the transports were 
ready for its embarkation. But unfortu- 
nately Canning, who was then Ambassador 
at Lisbon, determined to proceed by strictly 
diplomatic methods, the Souza faction took 
advantage of the opportunity to oppose the 
despatch of the contingent, and the army 
of England’s traditional ally lost its chance of sharing in the glories of the campaign 
of 1815. 





H.R.H. Frederic, Duke of York and Albany, F.-M., 
Commander-in-Chief. 


Turning now to the state of affairs at the beginning of June, we find that the 
Allied troops under Wellington’s command were holding the fortified posts along 
the Belgian frontier from Ostend to Mons. The right wing, under General Hill, was 
stationed in the neighbourhood of Ath, and the left wing, under the Prince of Orange, 
occupied Braine-le-Comte and Nivelles. The cavalry, commanded by Lord Uxbridge, 
was collected at Grammont, and the reserve of all arms was encamped and cantoned 
at Brussels, which place was also the Duke’s headquarters. The troops of all ranks 
numbered altogether about 110,000, of whom a little over 49,000 (including the 
King’s German Legion) were British, and the remainder Hanoverians, Brunswickers, 
Dutchmen, and Belgians. Out of this total some 20,000 men were employed 
in garrisoning Antwerp, Ostend, Nieuport and the frontier defences, leaving a field 
army about 90,000 strong, with 200 guns. Blucher’s army, consisting of four corps 
and numbering 117,000 men, with 302 guns, was quartered at Charleroi, Namur, 
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Dinant, and Liége. At the same date the force at Napoleon’s disposal amounted 
to about 128,000 men, with 350 guns, and occupied cantonments facing the Belgian 
frontier, from Lille on the left to Metz on the right. In addition, there were some 
53,000 regular troops doing duty in garrisons and as corps of observation in various 
parts of France. 

There were three courses open to the French Emperor. He might have 
endeavoured to negotiate with the Allied Powers; but such an attempt seemed 
useless—at any rate until he had gained a decisive victory—in view of the declaration 
placing him ors de /a Jot, and the treaty binding the Powers to continue the struggle 
until he was driven from the French throne. Secondly, he might have maintained 
a defensive attitude, and awaited the attack of the Allies along a front stretching 
from Paris to Lyons. But to do this would have been to diminish his resources by 
abandoning a large portion of France to the enemy, to alienate the population of 
the invaded provinces, and to dishearten his own troops. The third course was 
to attack and defeat the Anglo-Prussian force before the Austrian and Russian 
corps had time to concentrate on the 
French frontier. It is true that the French 
army was numerically much weaker than 
the combined armies of England and 
Prussia. But Napoleon’s previous suc- 
cesses had induced him to believe that this 
inequality would be more than counter- 
balanced by his skill as a general, and by 
the superiority of his soldiers. Besides, 
he considered, to use his own words, 
that “an offensive plan of action was 
alone in conformity with the genius of 
the French nation and with the spirit and 
principles of the war in which he was 
engaged.” He hoped to take the Allies 
by surprise, to beat them in detail before 
they could unite, and to bring about a 
national rising in Belgium and the Rhine 
Provinces. For these reasons the third 
course commended itself to the Emperor, 
as offering him the best, if not the only, chance of success. 

Having determined to assume the offensive, Napoleon decided to operate by the 
valley of the Sambre, and strike at the point of junction between the British and 
Prussian forces. ‘The long front occupied by the Allies was exposed to attack 
in other directions; and he might have advanced by the Meuse valley with the 
object of cutting off the Prussians from their base at Cologne, or he might have 
endeavoured to turn the right flank of Wellington’s army, driving it back in an 
eastward direction and threatening its communications with the sea, Holland, and 
Hanover. In adopting the central line of operations, it seems probable that Napoleon 
failed to realise what an able and active enemy he had to deal with; for it is 
obvious that, unless he could effectually interpose between the British and Prussian 
armies before they had time to concentrate on their point of junction, he ran the 
risk of being attacked by them simultaneously. 





Field-Marshal von Biiicher. 


Even if he were fortunate enough 
to defeat and drive back one of these armies, the other army might prevent him from 
following up his success by menacing his flank and rear; while if, under the same 
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circumstances, he proceeded to attack the force which had not yet been engaged, 
the defeated army might come to its ally’s assistance—unless, indeed, its defeat had 
been so disastrous as to render it incapable for the time of further interference 
with his movements. Wellington was always of opinion that the French Emperor 
would have done better if he had selected another line of operations, and the result 
of the campaign to a great extent confirms the correctness of this view. 

The concentration of the French army was carried out with the precision and 
secrecy characteristic of Napoleon’s strategy, and by June 14th his force was assembled 
upon the line stretching from Maubeuge through Beaumont to Philippeville, within 
one march of Charleroi, which was held by Ziethen’s corps of 30,000 Prussians. 
Early the next day the French troops came into contact with the Prussian outposts, 
and crossed the Sambre at Charleroi, Marchiennes, and Chatelet, Ziethen’s corps 
falling back in good order first on Fleurus and afterwards on Ligny. Blucher 
received the news of Napoleon’s advance on the 14th, and at once gave orders 
for the concentration of his army at Fleurus. ‘The same intelligence was first com- 
municated to Wellington at three o’clock in the afternoon of the 15th by the Prince 
of Orange, whose report was shortly afterwards confirmed by General Miiffling, the 
Prussian Staff Officer at the Duke’s headquarters. Orders were issued forthwith for 
the British army to be prepared to concentrate on its left at a moment’s notice, but 
for some little time Wellington doubted whether Napoleon had really committed 
himself to an attack upon the centre of the position occupied by the Allied forces. 
The news received in the afternoon was, however, substantiated a few hours later, 
and at 10 p.m. the troops were directed to move upon Quatre Bras. ‘The reserve 
quartered in and near Brussels was assembled on the evening of the 15th, and began 
its march to Quatre Bras at daybreak on the 16th. 

On the morning of the 16th Ziethen’s corps was at Ligny, about eight miles 
south-east of Quatre Bras. It was there joined at an early hour by Pirch’s corps, 
32,000 strong, and Thielman’s, 21,000 strong, the whole being under Blucher’s 
personal command. Bulow’s corps, numbering 30,000, which had been quartered at 
Liége, some fifty miles distant, did not come up in time to take part in the operations 
of the day. A division of the troops of the Netherlands about 10,000 strong, 
commanded by the Prince of Orange, was holding Quatre Bras and awaiting the 
arrival of the reinforcements which had been ordered up at 10 o’clock the preceding 
evening. Wellington left Brussels early in the morning, after having attended with 
many of his officers the famous ball given by the Duchess of Richmond. He reached 
Quatre Bras about 10 a.m., reconnoitred the French troops halted in front of the 
Prince of Orange’s division, and rode on to Ligny, where he had an interview with 
the Prussian Commander-in-Chief. He is said to have disapproved of the position 
which Blucher had taken up between St. Amand and Sombreffe, telling the Marshal 

“Every man knows his own troops best; but if I were to place my men where 
you have placed yours, I should expect to be beaten.” Blucher’s reply was—“ My 
men like to see the enemy”; and the Duke did not continue the discussion. But 
when riding back to Quatre Bras he remarked to his staff—“If I am not very much 
mistaken, the Prussians will get an awful thrashing to-day.” 





Wellington got back to Quatre Bras between 3 and 4 p.m. He tells us that 
the reserve from Brussels had arrived there about noon, and was shortly afterwards 
followed by the Brunswick and Nassau contingents, the rst Infantry Division 
consisting of the Foot Guards, and a portion of the Cavalry and Artillery. It is 
only fair to say that, though the Duke’s statement on this point in his memorandum 
on Clausewitz’s history is quite clear, he reported in his official despatch that the 
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: reserve only reached Quatre Bras at half-past two in the afternoon ; and other authorities 
i assert that the Prince of Orange was not reinforced until four o’clock, and that the 
British cavalry and artillery did not come up until six o'clock. 
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Napoleon’s plans for the 16th were as follows. He assumed the personal 
command of the right and centre of his army, consisting of about 73,000 men, 
with 230 guns: and the command of the left, consisting of some 47,000 men, 
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with 120 guns, was given to Marshal Ney, who had arrived from Paris late in 
the evening of the preceding day. Ney’s headquarters were at Gosselies, about 
eight miles south of Quatre Bras, and there he received a letter dictated by the 
Emperor at 8 a.m., desiring him to occupy the position held by the Prince of 
Orange, and afterwards to be in readiness for a rapid march on Brussels. The 
instructions given in this letter were singularly vague, and indicated a misapprehension 
of the true state of affairs. Napoleon wrote: “I shall attack the enemy if I fall 
in with them. Then, after the engagement is over, I shall begin my march at three 
in the afternoon--perhaps in the evening. My wish is for you to be ready to move 
immediately after I have started. I desire you to make such arrangements as will 
enable your eight divisions, on the receipt of orders from me, to march rapidly and 
without check upon Brussels.” Napoleon evidently looked upon victory as assured. 

The Emperor reached Fleurus at about 11 a.m., and personally reconnoitred 
Blucher’s position. ‘The information he obtained seems to have been very imperfect, 
for shortly afterwards Soult, who was Chief of the Staff, wrote to Ney in the 
following terms: “The Emperor commands me to inform you that the enemy has 
collected a body of troops between Bry and Sombreffe ; and that at half-past two 
Marshal Grouchy, with the 3rd and 4th corps, will fall upon him.” The body of 
troops thus referred to was in reality the Prussian army, over 80,000 strong, drawn 
up in readiness to oppose Napoleon’s advance. It had been the Emperor’s intention 
to take the Allied forces by surprise. He appears to have taken it for granted that 
he had succeeded in doing so, and he apprehended no serious opposition to his 
preventing their junction. ‘That junction, however, had actually been effected about 
midday, although Napoleon remained ignorant of the fact until his dispositions had 
been made and his troops were engaged. 

Ney began his attack on Quatre Bras at 2 p.m., and Napoleon engaged the 
Prussian troops about half an hour later. The resistance of the latter was so 
obstinate, and their strength so much greater than the Emperor had anticipated, 
that shortly after three o’clock he sent an order to Ney directing him to manceuvre 
in the direction of Bry, so as to turn the Prussian right. As this order was being 
conveyed to Ney, it was shown to Marshal D’Erlon, one of his commanders, who, 
with a corps of 20,000 men and forty-six guns, was moving up in support of the 
attack on Quatre Bras. Without waiting for instructions from his immediate superior 
D’Erlon decided to comply with the order, and accordingly turned off in the direction 
of Bry, which he reached about 7 p.m. Meanwhile Ney was being pushed back by 
Wellington, and finding himself in urgent need of reinforcements he sent peremptory 
orders to D’Erlon to retrace his steps towards Quatre Bras. The result was that on 
June 16th an entire corps with forty-six guns spent the day in marching to and fro 
between the left and centre of the French army. 

After a severe and protracted struggle the Prussians, as predicted by Wellington, 
were defeated, but not routed, at Ligny, while the English were victorious at Quatre 
Bras, driving the French back to Frasnes and themselves bivouacking on the field of 
battle. During these engagements both Wellington and Blucher narrowly escaped 
being killed or captured by the enemy.* During the night the Prussian force drew off 


* Blucher placed himself at the head of a body of Prussian cavalry, and charged the French 
squadrons which were pursuing his defeated infantry. His horse was shot under him, and entangled 
him in his fall; and he lay, fortunately unrecognised, on the field of battle until his aide-de-camp 
was able to remount him on a charger taken from one of his own troopers. 

At Quatre Bras Wellington accompanied a regiment of Brunswicker Hussars, which he had ordered 
up in support of the infantry of the same contingent. This regiment was composed of young soldiers, 
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in the direction of Wavre, their retirement being conducted in such a leisurely manner 
that on the morning of the 17th their rear-guard was still at Sombreffe. Shortly 
after daybreak Wellington communicated with General Ziethen, commanding the 
rear-guard, through Colonel Gordon, one of his aides-de-camp, whose escort, consisting 
of two squadrons of the roth Hussars, drove in the French vedettes posted on the 
field of Ligny. 

At about 8 a.m. on the 17th Napoleon proceeded to St. Amand and spent 
three or four hours in inspecting his troops and visiting the scene of the previous 
day’s conflict with the Prussians. He assumed that the latter had withdrawn eastward 
towards their base in Germany, and took no steps to verify the accuracy of this 
conjecture. He accordingly placed Grouchy in command of about 33,000 men 
with ninety-six guns, and directed him to pursue the Prussians through Gembloux 
in the direction of Namur and Liége. This order, which was a verbal one, was 
not given until early in the afternoon. It was followed by written instructions 
to the same effect; and after an unnecessary delay of at least eight hours, for 
which the Emperor alone was responsible, Grouchy began his march at 3 p.m. in a 
wrong direction. 

In the meantime, ascertaining that the English were still holding Quatre Bras, the 
Emperor wrote to Ney a letter dated “‘ Noon, in front of Ligny,” desiring him to engage 
the enemy, and promising him to support the attack by an advance upon Marbais. 
Wellington’s main body had, however, fallen back about 10 a.m. without interruption or 
molestation towards the position he had selected in front of Waterloo, and only the 
outposts and cavalry remained at Quatre Bras, under his personal command. His 
own account is: “*No pursuit was made of the Prussian army, or movement of any 
kind made by the French army, until a late hour in the afternoon of the 17th. 
The largest body of French troops and the great mass of the cavalry moved down 
the high road from Sombreffe to Quatre Bras, towards the left of the British troops 
of the army of the Duke of Wellington, which still remained on that ground. These 
were put in motion, and retired as soon as their outposts were touched by the 
enemy, and joined the main body of the army at that time posted in front of 
Waterloo.” So far, then, Napoleon had gained no material advantage. He had 
failed to anticipate the concentration, or to prevent the junction, of the Allied 
forces opposed to him; he had fought a double engagement without decisive 
results: Blucher, having been defeated, had fallen back in good order on Wavre ; 
and Wellington, having gained the day at Quatre Bras, had withdrawn to a position 
which offered great defensive advantages besides being within easy reach of the 
Prussian force. 

At nightfall the main body of the French army, numbering 72,000 men with 
240 guns, was collected within a mile of the troops under Wellington’s command ; 
but Grouchy’s corps, which had been detached in pursuit of the Prussians, had 
started at so late an hour that by nine in the evening it had only advanced as 
far as Gembloux, about fourteen miles from Wavre and twenty miles from Waterloo. 
On reaching Gembloux, Grouchy ascertained that a considerable portion of the 
Prussian force had retreated towards Wavre, and he reported to Napoleon accordingly, 
and being exposed to a hot musketry fire, it fell back in confusion. The Duke was carried away with 
it, and, the French Lancers charging at the moment, he had to trust to the speed of his horse. He 
arrived, closely pursued, at the edge of a ditch which was lined by the 92nd Highlanders, and, leaping 
his horse across the ditch and over the Highlanders’ bayonets, he drew up in safety on the other side. 


A French officer, named Burgoyne, made a dash at the Duke, but was stopped by a musket-ball from 
one of the 92nd, which passed through both his ankles. 
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proposing to continue his pursuit in that direction early next morning. This course 
of action was approved by the Emperor, but the French troops did not quit 
Gembloux until about 9 a.m. on the 18th, and it was only at 11 a.m., when passing 
through Sart-lez-Walhain, that Grouchy became aware of the concentration of the 
whole Prussian army at Wavre on the previous night. The heavy rain which 
fell during the afternoon and night of the 17th somewhat modified the operations 
of the following day, though it can hardly be said to have affected their result. 
In the first place, the state of the roads greatly delayed the movement of the 
Prussians in support of Wellington’s left, while it retarded to an equal extent 
Grouchy’s march from Gembloux to Wavre ; and, secondly, the ground at Waterloo 
had become so heavy that Napoleon decided not to begin the battle until 
11 a.m., by which time he expected to be able to manceuvre his cavalry and 
artillery. ‘The first phase of the engagement was an attack on the British right 
at the advanced post of Hougoumont, a building surrounded by orchards and 
enclosures, and occupied by a detachment of the Guards. The building itself was 
set on fire by the French shells, and the enclosures surrounding it fell for a time 
into the enemy’s hands ; but eventually the assailants were repulsed, and the defenders 
held their ground up to the close of the day. This attempt to turn the British 
right proving unsuccessful, D’Erlon’s corps, 20,000 strong, was directed against the 
British left centre at about half-past one in the afternoon. Moving in four dense 
columns, the French infantry quickly routed a brigade of Belgian troops which 
obstructed their advance ; but coming next into contact with Picton’s division, drawn 
up in rear of the Belgians, they recoiled in disorder before its deadly fire. The 
brigade of heavy cavalry under Ponsonby seized the opportunity to charge the wavering 
masses of the enemy, driving them back in the utmost confusion, and capturing 
3000 prisoners. The cavalry continued their pursuit as far as the batteries which 
had been supporting D’Erlon’s attack ; but, after sabring many horses and upsetting 
fifteen guns, they were charged in turn by the French squadrons, and had to retire 
with heavy loss, their gallant commander being among the killed. About 3 p.m. 
Ney again attacked the British left centre, and succeeded in gaining possession of 
a farmhouse called La Haye Sainte, which Wellington had occupied as a defensive 
outpost covering this flank of his position. An hour later the Duke attempted to 
recapture La Haye Sainte; but the Hanoverians, to whom the task was entrusted, 
were repulsed by the French troops, and a gap was thus made in the British line, 
through which Ney endeavoured to penetrate. Having no infantry immediately 
available for this purpose, he ordered up a brigade of cavalry, which, either accidentally 
or in accordance with the Emperor’s instructions, was followed by the main body of 
that arm, including the reserve cavalry of the Imperial Guard. Wellington, however, 
brought up reinforcements ; and his infantry, formed into squares, stubbornly resisted 
the repeated charges of the French horsemen, who had at last to fall back completely 
disorganised by the cool and accurate fire of their opponents. 

We must now turn to the Prussian army, which on the night of the 17th had 
bivouacked in the neighbourhood of Wavre. In order to appreciate the plan of 
campaign of the Allied generals, it must be remembered that throughout the opera- 
tions Wellington was in constant communication with Blucher. As already mentioned, 
he had an interview with the latter on the battle-field of Ligny. Early the next 
morning he sent one of his aides-de-camp to ascertain from General Ziethen the 
line of retreat of the Prussian force to Wavre, and shortly afterwards he received a 
despatch from Blucher conveyed by Lieutenant Massow. He has himself stated that 
the exact position of the Prussians and the intentions of their commander were 
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known to him before he broke up from his own position at Quatre Bras, and that 
“the two Allied armies communicated with each other throughout the night of 
June 17th.” Up to the battle of Ligny Wellington and Blucher were kept in close 
touch with each other’s plans and movements through Colonel Sir Henry Hardinge, 
the British Commissioner at the Prussian headquarters. Hardinge was severely 
wounded at Ligny, and for the next few days General Miiffling had to undertake his 
colleague’s duties in addition to his own. Speaking of the latter officer, Wellington 
remarked: “ We were engaged in strict co-operation with the Prussian army, and 
he necessarily carried on a very active and almost hourly correspondence with the 
Prussian headquarters, particularly after Hardinge was wounded in the battle of 
Ligny.” It may therefore be concluded that a clear understanding had been come 
to between the Allied generals that the British army should engage Napoleon in 
front of Waterloo while Blucher attacked him on the right flank from the direction 
of Wavre. Wavre is barely ten miles from Waterloo, and two nearly parallel roads 
connected the two places, one through Ohain on Mont St. Jean, the other through 
St. Lambert to Planchenois. In view 
of these facts it seems reasonable to 
assume that Wellington had arranged 
to be supported by a strong body of 
Prussian troops not later than one or 
two o’clock in the afternoon. At day- 
light on the 18th the cavalry of General 
Bulow’s corps was visible on the high 
ground in front of Ohain, less than four 
miles from the British position; but, 
owing to the bad state of the roads and 
several accidental circumstances, it was 
two in the afternoon before the infantry 
of that corps had passed through 
St. Lambert, and half-past four before 
the Prussians deployed for attack in 
front of Planchenois. Napoleon had 
detached General Lobau with 10,000 
men to meet this flanking movement ; 
but the French troops were driven back 
into the village of Planchenois, and had to be reinforced an hour later by a division 
of the Young Guard, a regiment of the Old Guard, and twenty-four guns. At 7 p.m. 
Ziethen’s corps, marching through Ohain, came up on the left of the British line, 
and assisted in defeating the Emperor’s final attack. For this attack Napoleon 
formed eight battalions of the Guard, hitherto held in reserve, into two columns, 
two additional battalions following in support. The columns were opposed by a 
line of British infantry, consisting of Maitland’s brigade of the Foot Guards led by 
Wellington in person, and they were taken in flank by the 52nd Regiment. Being 
exposed to an overwhelming fire, to which, from the nature of their formation, they 
were unable to reply, they halted and wavered. At that moment they were charged 
by two brigades of British cavalry, and after a brief struggle driven back in disorder. 
At this critical moment Ziethen’s corps, led by Blucher, engaged the French right 
and carried the position it occupied at Papelotte and La Haye. Seizing the oppor- 
tunity, Wellington ordered a general advance of his whole line of infantry, supported 
by his cavalry and artillery. ‘To use his own words, “the attack succeeded at every 
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point ; the enemy was forced trom his position on the heights, and fled in the utmost 
confusion, leaving behind him, as far as I could judge, 150 pieces of cannon, with 
their ammunition, which fell into our hands.” 

The pursuit was begun by both British and Prussian troops. ‘The former, how- 
ever, were much fatigued, and both on this account and because there was not 
room for them to act along the Charleroi road simultaneously with the Prussians, 
Wellington arranged with Blucher that the latter should follow up the enemy 
throughout the night. By daybreak the next morning the Prussian cavalry had 
reached Gosselies, about five miles short of Charleroi and twenty miles from the 
battlefield ; and had captured sixty guns belonging to the Imperial Guard. The 
Emperor passed through Charleroi at 6 a.m., and out of the army 72,000 strong 
which he commanded at Waterloo, only 40,000 recrossed the Sambre. ‘The total 
loss of the Allies on June 18th amounted to over 23,000 killed and wounded, that 
of the British being 8,460, and of the Prussians 7,000. 

Here it should be mentioned that a portion of Wellington’s available force was 
not present on the field of battle. One division under General Colville, consisting 
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I knew every foot of Facsimile of portion of Despatch written from Waterloo to Lord Bathurst 
a the day after the battle. 
the plain beyond the 
forest and through it. The forest on each side of the chaussée was open enough 
for infantry, cavalry, and even for artillery, and very defensible. Had I retreated 
through it, could they have followed me? The Prussians were on their flank, and 
would have been in their rear. The co-operation of the Prussians in the operations 
I undertook was part of my plan, and I was not deceived. But I never contemplated 
a retreat on Brussels. Had I been forced from my position I should have retreated 
to my right, towards the coast, the shipping, and my resources. And again I 
ask, if I had retreated to my right, would Napoleon have ventured to follow me? 
The Prussians, already on his flank, would have been in his rear. But my plan 
was to keep my ground till the Prussians appeared, and then to attack the I’rench 
position ; and I executed my plan.” 

While the fight was going on at Waterloo, Grouchy received further orders from 
Napoleon, written that very morning, instructing him to continue his pursuit of the 
Prussians in the direction of Wavre, and by four in the afternoon he reached that 
town, and became engaged with Thielman’s corps, which formed the Prussian rearguard, 
After a severe struggle the Prussians succeeded in holding their own, and remained 
in possession of Wavre during the night of the 18th. Early the next morning the 
conflict was resumed, the opposing forces being still ignorant of Napoleon’s defeat at 
Waterloo ; and eventually the French, who were greatly superior in numbers, carried 
the position, and drove back Thielman’s corps towards Louvain. Very soon, however, 
the French Marshal was informed of the result of Wellington’s victory, and at once 
withdrew to Namur, which in the hurry of the concentration had been left unguarded. 
There on June 2oth he was attacked by Pirch’s corps, which had been ordered on 
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the night ot the 18th to march from Waterloo to Sombreffe in order to cut off his 
retreat. The attack was repulsed with heavy loss to the assailants, and the next 
day Grouchy passed through Dinant and reached French territory without being 
further molested. 


In estimating Wellington’s achievements during the brief campaign which ended 
in the battle of Waterloo, it must be borne in mind that he commanded a mixed 
force of very unequal quality. The pick of the British infantry who had served in 
the Peninsular War were still in North America, sufficient time not having elapsed 
after the conclusion of peace with the United States, to enable the Government to 
bring these troops back to Europe. With the exception of the German Legion, the 
Hanoverian contingent consisted of imperfectly trained militia ; while the Nassau and 
Belgian soldiers required very careful handling, believing as they did that Napoleon 
was irresistible. The following incident, described in Wellington’s own language, 
illustrates the kind of glamour thrown by the French Emperor over some of the 
Continental troops opposed to him. ‘I had three battalions of Nassau troops under 
my command. I put them in the park at Hougoumont, and expected that, being 
old soldiers, they would keep their ground. But the moment the French began to 
advance I saw them waver. It was this which made me withdraw them and put 
a battalion of the Guards in their place. I ascertained afterwards, just what I 
expected to find, that the name of Napoleon had beaten them before they fired a 
shot; and that if I had left them there, the park and probably Hougoumont itself 
would have been carried at a rush.” 

On the morning of the 18th Wellington’s force consisted of 25,400 British soldiers, 
the German Legion 6,800 strong, about 11,000 Hanoverians, 6,000 Brunswickers, 
3,000 Nassau troops, and 17,500 troops of the Netherlands : total, 69,700 men, with 
159 guns. The French army was composed of soldiers all belonging to the same race 
and of excellent quality ; it was 72,000 strong, with 240 guns, and was commanded by 
the foremost captain of the age. ‘That under these circumstances the Duke should 
not only have held his own from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., but have succeeded in driving the 
enemy off the field of battle at the moment the Prussians were in a position to take 
an active part in the conflict, is a feat almost unequalled in the annals of war. On 
that particular occasion the British commander certainly displayed greater readiness 
of resource, tactical skill, and coolness of judgment, than his illustrious antagonist. 
Wellington was the only general of the first order that Napoleon ever had to encounter, 
and throughout the campaign the Emperor appears to have underrated his opponent’s 
ability and failed to realise the surpassing bravery and endurance of British soldiers. 
Some of the French officers who had served in the Peninsula were better acquainted 
with the fighting qualities of the British army and the Duke’s military genius. 
General Foy told the Emperor that “the British infantry are the very devil in the 
fight.” Soult, too, warned his master not to be too confident of success. Napoleon 
replied, “ You think, because he beat you, that Wellington is a great general.” And 
when on the morning of the 18th he remarked, “At last I haye them: there are 
nine chances to one in my favour,” the Marshal answered—“ Sire, I know these 
English. They will die on the ground on which they stand before they lose it.” 

After Napoleon’s defeat the Allies lost no time in advancing upon Paris. The 
French frontier was crossed on June 21st; the following day the Emperor abdicated 
for the second time, and the provisional government which replaced him sent com- 
missioners to negotiate with the British and Prussian commanders. On June 25th 
Cambrai and Peronne surrendered to Wellington ; on the 28th Blucher took Villers- 
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Cotterets by surprise ; and on July 4th a convention was signed for the capitulation 
of Paris. It was stipulated that in three days the French troops should evacuate the 
capital, and remove within a week with their stores and artillery behind the Loire. The 
Allies at once occupied Neuilly and St. Denis, and entered Paris on July 6th. Napoleon, 
who had withdrawn to Malmaison, started for Rochefort at four o’clock in the afternoon 
of June 29th, a few hours before the Prussian soldiers broke into the palace. 

With the occupation of Paris Wellington’s service in the field came to an end, 
but as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in France his moderation, sound 
judgment, and impartiality did much to ensure lasting peace in Europe. While 
he insisted on the restoration of the art treasures which the French armies had 
plundered from the principal Continental cities, he prevented the destruction of the 
national monuments which had been erected in commemoration of French victories ; 
and he strenuously and successfully opposed the demand of the allies of Great 
Britain for a large cession of French territory. His opinion on this subject is 
well worth repeating. After pointing out that France would never acquiesce in the 
loss of any of her provinces, and that their forcible annexation would lead to a state 
of armed neutrality rather than a general peace, he remarked: “If we take this large 
cession, we must consider the operations of war as deferred till France shall find a 
suitable opportunity of endeavouring to regain what she has lost ; and after having 
wasted our resources in the maintenance of overgrown military establishments in 
time of peace, we shall find how little useful the cessions we shall have acquired will 
be against a national effort to regain them.” Wellington was also instrumental in 
adjusting the claims brought against the French nation on account of the cost of 
the late war, and the damage done to public and private property by the French 
troops. The commissioners appointed to investigate these claims were unable to 
agree, and the Duke undertook the office of arbitrator; the result being that the 
total charge against France was reduced from eight hundred millions of francs to two 
hundred and forty millions. As Commander-in-Chief of the army of occupation he 
took care that the expense of maintaining the troops, which fell upon the French 
people, should be kept within reasonable limits; and as soon as he thought it 
prudent to do so, he advised the Allied sovereigns first to diminish the force under his 
orders, and afterwards to withdraw it, two years before the date fixed by the treaty. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that, like most people who do good to their enemies, 
Wellington was treated with ingratitude by the nation he endeavoured to befriend. 
On the occasion of his giving a ball, in June 1816, his house in the Champs- 
Elysées was set on fire, oil and gunpowder having previously been placed in the 
cellar. Fortunately the fire was discovered in time to prevent an explosion. In 
February 1818 his life was attempted by Cantillon, an old non-commissioned officer 
of the Imperial Army. Napoleon was base enough to leave a legacy of ten thousand 
francs to this miscreant, in acknowledgment of the service which he had endeavoured 
to render to France by shooting at the Duke of Wellington ; and a quarter of a 
century later Napoleon III. caused search to be made at Brussels for Cantillon’s 
heirs, in order that the money might be handed over to them. The Court, the 
Ministers, and the chief officers of the French army behaved towards Wellington with 
a coldness which sometimes amounted to discourtesy. On one occasion, when he 
was attending a Levée, the Marshals present barely acknowledged his greetings, and 
after a short interval walked away from him in a body. Louis XVIII. had grace 
enough to apologise for this act of rudeness, whereupon Wellington made the apt 
reply—‘“ Your Majesty need not distress yourself. It is not the first time they have 
turned their backs on me.” 
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After attending the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in October 1818, and arranging 
for the evacuation of France by the Allied armies on the 1st of the following month, 
Wellington returned to England in December and took up the appointment of 
Master-General of the Ordnance, with a seat in the Cabinet. In July 1815 Parliament 
had voted him an additional grant of £200,000 for his services in the Netherlands ; 
and before he left France he was given the rank of Marshal in the Austrian, Prussian 
and Russian armies, besides other marks of distinction too numerous to mention. 
This may be regarded as the culminating point of Wellington’s career. From 
December 1818 until June 1846 he devoted himself almost entirely to political 
affairs. From the latter date up to his death in 1852 the only important public 
office which he held was that of Commander-in-Chief, to which on the death of Lord 
Hill in 1842 he had been appointed for life by patent under the Great Seal. 

When he commanded in the field Wellington was fully alive to the defects in our 
military system ; and it is extraordinary that as a Cabinet Minister, and afterwards as 
Commander-in-Chief, he did so little to remedy those defects, or to carry out much 
needed reforms in the organisation and administration of the army. He considered 
the material of which the army was composed anything but what it ought to have been, 
but he took no steps to improve it. Yet, as a man of business as well as a practical 
soldier, he must have recognised that, under a voluntary system of enlistment, able- 
bodied men of respectable character were not likely to enter the ranks, at any rate in 
peace time, unless the pay and other advantages held out to them were fairly equivalent 
to the wages of civil labour, and unless they were certain of being treated in a rational 
and considerate manner. When Wellington joined the Ministry after the evacuation of 
France by the Allied armies he offered no opposition to the inordinate reduction of 
vur naval and military establishments which then took place. Indeed, he seemed 
desirous of having as few troops as possible quartered in the United Kingdom, so 
as to avoid irritating the civil population by the presence of those to whom the nation 
owed its independence and prosperity. In his Life of Wellington, Gleig, who was a 
personal friend and ardent admirer of the Duke, has to admit that “it may be 
questioned, looking to subsequent events, whether he did not carry the principle of 
economy too far. It is certain that he reduced both the Navy and the Army to such 
a state as rendered England virtually powerless if any sudden call had been made 
on her military resources. But it was a game of brag between the Government 
and the Opposition, such as will never, we trust, be played again.” What renders 
Wellington’s action in this matter the more unaccountable is the fact that he was 
well aware of the impossibility of upholding our national rights and interests if 
England were unprepared for war. In a memorandum written in 1846, on the 
subject of the Spanish marriages and the hostile attitude of Louis Philippe, he 
remarked: “We are not in a state to risk even the smallest manifestation of angry 
feeling on this or any other subject. We must first put our country in that reasonable 
state of defence in which it was put after the Seven Years’ War, in which it was 
before the French revolutionary war, and in which it ought always to have been 
kept, particularly in late years; but in which it would almost appear that it had 
been the object of Government in modern times not to place it.” That the nation 
would have listened to Wellington had he been patriotic enough openly to speak 
his mind, and insist on the necessity for maintaining the defensive forces of the 
Empire in an efficient state, is apparent from the effect produced by the accidental 
publication of his letter, dated January 9th, 1847, to Sir John Burgoyne. He was 
extremely indignant at this communication finding its way into the newspapers, yet 
there can be little doubt that, had not the country been thus aroused to a sense 
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of its defenceless condition, no steps would have been taken to strengthen the Army 
and Navy. In the letter under reference the Duke pointed out that our naval 
supremacy was not as absolute as it had been at the beginning of the century, and 
that it was unwise and unsafe to rely wholly on our fleet for the defence of the 
United Kingdom. He expressed the opinion that, under the conditions then existing, 
England would not be secure from invasion for a week after a declaration of war 
with France, he explained the measures which, in his judgment, ought to be adopted 
to guard against the danger, he remarked that he had in vain endeavoured to rouse 
the attention of different administrations to this state of things, and he ended with 
the following words: “I am bordering upon seventy-seven years of age, passed in 
honour. I hope the Almighty may protect me from being the witness of the tragedy 
which I cannot persuade my contemporaries to take measures to avert.” What 
Wellington omitted to mention was the fact that, for a considerable period after 
his return to England in 1818, he had held high office, that for some years he had 
been Prime Minister, that for five years he had been Commander-in-Chief, and 
that up to the resignation of Peel’s Government in June 1846 he had exercised a 
powerful, if not a predominant, influence over the policy of the Conservative party. 
If, then, England was, as he declared, incapable of defending herseif against invasion, 
surely the responsibility rested with him, even more than with his colleagues or 
political opponents. 

A careful study of Wellington’s despatches produces the impression that, though 
perfectly just and impartial in describing the operations in which his troops were 
engaged, he was somewhat chary of bringing to notice the meritorious services of 
individual regiments, officers and soldiers. Lord Hill appears to have remonstrated 
with him on this subject in March 1814 ; and when Sir Stapleton Cotton in November 
1813 urged that a medal should be granted to the cavalry for their services in 1810 
and 1812 the Duke replied that in no one instance had it ever occurred to him to 
apply for a medal for any service performed by the troops. He reported the services 
in what he thought the clearest and fairest manner to all concerned; and he 
considered that it rested with the Government, and not with him, to notice the 
services as they thought proper. His usual answer to those who expressed their 
disappointment at not having received any mark of the royal favour seems to have 
been that he had himself never solicited the numerous honours and rewards conferred 
upon him by the Crown and nation. Writing on this subject to a General Officer 
in September 1813, he observed: “I recommend to you the same conduct, and 
patience ; and above all resignation, if after all you should not succeed in obtaining 
what you wish.” This, no doubt, was sound advice, though probably rather unpalatable 
to its recipient, whom Wellington acknowledged to be specially deserving of 
honourable distinction. Mr. Gleig informs us that the Duke, after his return to 
England in 1818, associated but little with his old companions in arms. He says: 
“We have reason to believe that neither Lord Hill, nor Lord Raglan, nor Sir George 
Murray, ever visited the Duke at Strathfieldsaye; nor could they or others of similar 
standing, such as Lord Anglesey, Sir Edward Paget and Sir James Kempt, be reckoned 
among the Aaditués of his hospitable gatherings in Apsley House. ‘The circle in 
which he chiefly moved was that of fashionable ladies and gentlemen, who pressed 
themselves upon him, and were flattered, as indeed they had much reason to be, 
with the notice which he took of them, and by his presence at their parties.” 

Wellington held very pronounced views on certain points connected with the 
organisation of the Army; and though these views may now be out of date, they 
are perhaps not unworthy of consideration, as being based on his long experience as 
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a successful commander in both Asiatic and European warfare. He was strongly in 
favour of long service and old soldiers. When the Ten Years’ Enlistment Act was 
brought forward, he only supported it on the condition that duly qualified men should 
be allowed to re-enlist on the completion of their limited engagement. He believed 
that the efficiency of an army depended as much upon the thorough training and 
soldierly habits of the men as upon the ability of the officers. On this point Napoleon 
was of the same opinion, as will be seen from the following extract from “ National 
Life and Character,” by the late Professor Pearson. ‘Decrés once said to the 
Emperor in Council, ‘I cannot extemporise a sailor as you do a soldier. You turn 
out a soldier in six months.’ ‘ Taisez-vous,’ said Napoleon. ‘Such ideas are enough 
to destroy an empire. It takes six years to make a soldier.’ On another occasion 
he wrote of himself: ‘The First Consul did very good things, he put everything in the 
right way, but he did not work miracles ; the heroes of Hohenlinden and Marengo 
were not recruits, but good and old soldiers.’ ” 

Fully recognising the necessity for maintaining our maritime predominance, 
Wellington was in favour of providing such fortified harbours and coaling stations as 
would facilitate and support the action of the fleet. He regarded the Channel Islands 
as the key of our outer line of defence against a French invasion, and recommended 
the construction of naval bases in Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney. As regards the 
home army, he was opposed to the formation of a reserve consisting of men who 
had completed their term of service with the colours. He considered it to be the 
proper function of the Militia to reinforce and support the infantry of the line, and 
urged that it should be raised to a strength of 150,000 men and kept under training 
for four months every year. With reference to the staff of the Army, Wellington 
believed in the principle of unrestricted selection, and stated that the only good staff 
officers he had met with were those who, being thoroughly acquainted with their 
regimental duties, possessed sufficient natural ability to enable them to apply on a 
large scale what they had learnt on a small scale. He deprecated the special 
instruction of officers in staff duties, his words being: “ You think that officers ought 
to be educated specially for the staff. Perhaps you would like to have a staff corps 
also. That is what they do in France and in other Continental countries, and the 
consequence is that their staff corps are generally made up of pedants and coxcombs. 
I am sure that I found the young gentlemen who came to me from High Wycombe* 
to be pretty much of that stamp.” 

During the past fifty years great changes have taken place in the organisation 
of the British Army, and, whether Wellington’s advice was sound or not, it certainly 
has not been followed. In his objection to the formation of an army reserve it 
will probably be admitted that Wellington was mistaken, even by those who 
believe that the reserve system now in force is capable of improvement. It adds 
most materially to the military strength of a nation that its army should be capable 
of rapid expansion, for in some senses it is undoubtedly true that “ Providence is 
on the side of the big battalions.” On the other hand, it seems questionable 
whether in the present day we are not inclined to exaggerate the fighting value 
of large bodies of young and inexperienced troops, and to imitate too closely the 
Continental system of military service, without paying due regard to our own special 
requirements. Compared with armies raised by conscription, the British Army must 
always be small, and our endeavour should be to render it in all military essentials 
a corps @é/ite. Wistory proves that the greatest victories have not been won by 


* Formerly there was a Staff College, or, as it was then called, a “senior department,” at High 
Wycombe. 
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the largest armies, but by the most capable commanders and the most efficient 
soldiers. Alexander invaded Persia with only 30,000 foot and 5000 horse ; Hannibal 
entered Italy with but 20,000 foot and 6000 horse ; Wellington drove the French 
out of Spain with barely 40,000 British soldiers. 

The Duke’s objection to the special education of staff officers sounds somewhat 
out of date in these days of intellectual activity and constantly recurring examinations. 
Nevertheless, it was based on principles correct in themselves if not pushed to an 
extreme, and it was the outcome of his own long and varied experience as a 
commander. There can be little doubt that the value of a staff officer greatly 
depends on his being thoroughly conversant with the details of regimental organisation, 
and that the duties of the staff are best learnt on active service. War, however, 
is the exception and not the rule; and in time of peace the instruction imparted 
at a staff college takes the place of practical training in the field, and tends to 
develop those intellectual qualities which are needed for the efficient administration 
ofan army. But such instruction is not in itself sufficient. To derive full advantage 
from it officers must be naturally fitted for the staff; and those who are devoid 
of the tact, temper, enterprise, resource, and bodily activity which are essential 
qualifications for staff employ are not unlikely to mistake the means for the end, 
to imagine that their proficiency as students is a proof of their administrative 
capacity, and thus to become the prigs and pedants of whom Wellington complained. 
It follows, therefore, that the utmost care should be exercised in the choice of 
officers for admission into the staff college; and that, while due weight should be 
given to the possession of a staff college certificate, the responsible authorities 
should have the power of selecting the most suitable officers for appointments on 
the staff, whether they are staff college graduates or not. 

In bringing these articles to a close, I will only add that a study of Wellington’s 
life and writings leads me to the conclusion that he has been somewhat overrated 
as a man and greatly underrated as a commander. Stress is often laid on the 
strict sense of duty by which he is supposed to have been specially actuated, the 
inference being that personal ambition had little to do with his efforts to succeed 
in the tasks entrusted to him. That Wellington was honourable, straightforward, 
resolute, and patriotic, none can deny; but there appears to be no instance in his 
military career of adopting a course where his duty was opposed to his own 
interests, or of his being called upon to sacrifice the latter in order to carry out 
the former. In his case the paths of duty and of personal advancement were 
identical, and it seems, therefore, hardly reasonable to assume that he differed 
from other great military leaders—-such as Cesar, Marlborough, or Napoleon—in 
being devoid of that desire for distinction and power which is one of the most 
potent incentives to exertion. At the beginning of the Peninsular War his own 
words were: “The ball is now at my foot, and I hop2 I shall have strength 
enough to give it a good kick”; and the principal reason he gave for wishing to 
leave India was that he would be more likely to get on in Europe. Possessed 
of many admirable qualities, Wellington gained the esteem and confidence, but net 
the affection, of his soldiers. By nature reserved and unsympathetic—perhaps a 
little selfish—he regarded his army in the light of a fighting machine. When its 
task was performed and peace established, he ceased to associate with the officers 
who had been most intimately connected with him in the field, and he did little 
or nothing to promote the welfare of his soldiers, or to make the nation understand 
what a debt of gratitude it owed them. 

The place I should be inclined to assign to Wellington as a general would 
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be one in the very first rank—equal, if not superior, to that given to Napoleon. 
In estimating the comparative merits of these illustrious rivals, it may be conceded 
that the schemes of the French Emperor were more comprehensive, his genius 
more dazzling, and his imagination more vivid than Wellington’s. On the other 
hand, the latter excelled in that coolness of judgment which Napoleon himself 
described as “the foremost quality in a general.” It must also be remembered 
that, as soon as Napoleon had attained supreme power in France, the whole 
resources of that country and of a great part of the Continent were at his disposal. 
He could raise enormous armies, incur vast expenditure, and sacrifice large numbers 
of troops in carrying out his plans. Moreover, he was absolutely unfettered in 





F.-M. The Duke of Wellington, at the age of 83, Reviewing the Troops in Hyde Park. 


his selection of the best qualified officers for commands and staff appointments. 
Developing a system of tactics which proved extremely effective against his Conti- 
nental enemies, and until his last campaign only opposed by second-rate generals, 
Napoleon gained victories so decisive and overwhelming that for a time he was 
believed to be invincible. His presence on the field of battle was regarded as 
equivalent to a force of forty thousand men. 

Wellington’s operations, on the other hand, were hampered by the vacillation and 
timidity of the British Government of the day, his resources were limited, his army 
was generally outnumbered by the enemy, the reinforcements he asked for were 
seldom forthcoming, and incompetent generals and staff officers were forced upon 
him by the Horse Guards. Above all, he must have felt that a single mistake or 
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disaster would probably lead to his own removal from the chief command, and to 
the termination of the struggle in which he was engaged. Under these unfavourable 
conditions he never lost confidence. As he remarked before starting for the 
Peninsula, he was not afraid of the French, although he knew that they were capital 
soldiers. Believing that their tactics would be unsuccessful against troops steady 
enough to fight in line, he adopted the extended formation, which gave full effect 
to the accurate fire and resolute courage of his infantry. Throughout the Peninsular 
War he out-manceuvred and out-fought the ablest of the French marshals. Finally, 
in the Waterloo campaign, while Napoleon made many mistakes, Wellington made 
none. His distribution of the Allied troops along the Belgian frontier, his rapid 
concentration at Quatre Bras in concert with the Prussian army at Ligny, his success 
on June 16th, his subsequent withdrawal to Waterloo, the manner in which he 
handled his troops before and during the battle, and the arrangements he made 
with Blucher for the flank attack from Wavre and for the pursuit of the defeated 
enemy, prove him to have been a profound master of the art of war. For a 
brief period the military genius of Napoleon revolutionised Continental Europe ; 
that of Wellington enabled him to lead his British soldiers, few in number but 
incomparable in quality, from victory to victory, to march triumphant from Lisbon 
to Toulouse and from Waterloo to Paris, to overthrow his great opponent, and 
to establish a peace which lasted for nearly forty years. 
ROBERTS. 
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‘The Major vainly striving to exorcise the small demon.” 


A LOST PLEIAD. 


AJOR MACKINTOSH was “sickening of a vague disease ”— 
he was overpowered by the eternal youth of this fin-de-siecle 
season. Mrs. Mackintosh had been a great comfort to him 
as long as she lasted. She was several years older than the 
Major, and was one of those kind, indulgent souls who want 
everybody to have the best of everything. Her intellectual 
life confined itself to the nourishment afforded by the sleepy 
perusal of some half-dozen semi-fictitious biographies; and 
her religious creed summed itself up into the comfortable and 

charitable hope that everybody would get to Heaven some time, and would—if they 
were good when they got there—be allowed a latch-key, so that they could run out 
and enjoy themselves a bit now and then. But Mrs. Mackintosh was no more— 
had been, in fact, no more for several years—and the Major began to fear (in spite 
of sundry hopes which he had entertained to the contrary) that he ne’er should look 
upon her like again. It seemed to poor old Major Mackintosh that all the women 
nowadays were young—and a young woman was his pet aversion. A young woman 
was an incomprehensible and irrepressible being who laughed with unbecoming levity 
at the infirmities of age; therefore, in the Major’s eyes, a young woman was as a 
very abomination of desolation to children of a stouter and more advanced growth. 
But, he thought, if only he could find another nice, kind old lady like the departed 
Mrs. Mackintosh, how gladly would he throw open to her the vacant post! Alas! 
alas! an old lady belonged to as extinct a species as a dodo; and the bereaved 
soldier searched the globe (that is to say, that larger half of the globe which men 
call London) for one in vain. He loathed, with all his chivalrous soul, the modern 
female who smoked cigarettes and boarded public platforms. In his young days, he 
said, women had worn halos and had seemed like angels. But in his young days 
women had also worn crinolines, and now the one article of attire appeared to be as 
much out of fashion as the other. 
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Once upon a time, during the last season, a customer at a milliner’s in Regent 
Street innocently asked for a bonnet such as would be suitable for an elderly lady. 
“ Madam, there are no elderly ladies nowadays,” was the stern reply. If Major 
Mackintosh had heard this story he would have realised the truth thereof. It is 
depressing to feel that one is an old person; but to feel that one is the only old 
person in the world is an insupportable sensation. And it was that sensation which 
made Major Mackintosh’s advanced years a burden almost too grievous to be borne. 
He. remembered having heard a story of Mrs. Inchbald, who, at the age of fifty, 
promised to act once again for some charity if she might do so only in company 
with her seniors ; and in all the fashionable England of that day not one woman could 
be found who was eligible to act with Mrs. Inchbald. The Major felt that, in this 
respect at any rate, history had a most unpardonable habit of repeating itself ; there 
did not seem to be, in the whole range of his acquaintance, a woman who had 
trodden this vale of tears for the space of half a century. 

But it fell upon a day that a change came o’er the spirit of the gallant soldier’s 
dream. Having scoured the Metropolis in vain for a helpmeet for his declining 
years, he retired for a while to St. Rosa’s—a charming little village on the east coast— 
to mourn over the departure of the first Mrs. Mackintosh and the non-arrival of the 
second. The hotel was cosy and comfortable ; but the same dead level of perennial 
youth prevailed there as everywhere else. Ladies with dark fringes and fair fringes— 
ladies with yellow plaits and brown plaits—flirted in the drawing-room and feasted 
in the dining-room; but not a single feminine grey hair could the Major find in 
the whole hotel. Had he found one, he would have made it his own on the spot, 
and would have permanently twined it round his desolate old heart. But the article 
was not to be seen on the premises—it was completely out of stock. 

One memorable night the hotel at St. Rosa’s was alarmed by the cry of “ Fire!” 
A most excellent gentleman, of spotless reputation, was awakened in the small 
hours by the smell of burning, and was seized with the happy inspiration of sounding 
the dinner-gong and so arousing the slumbering inn. But, alas! in this naughty 
world even a man’s noblest actions are capable of being misjudged. Another 
worthy gentleman, on hearing the unwonted noise, remarked to his wife, “Some 
young fool has taken too much, and is getting noisy; I'll go and put him quietly 
to bed before he does any more mischief.” But when this reformer appeared 
upon the scene of action, he repented himself of his evil imaginations, and began 
belabouring the gong with the butt-end of an umbrella not his own, as cheerily as 
ever Nero fiddled to burning Rome. Like the far-famed kiss of the fairy prince 
that hard-hit gong soon roused the dormant establishment. A strange phantasmagoria 
was then to be witnessed in the crowded corridors. grave men, with the spirits 
of Casabiancas bursting through the frail tenements of their pyjamas, rushed like 
whirlwinds up and down the passages, thumping the doors of already evacuated 
bedrooms, and shouting “ Fire!” at the top of their voices. Delicate women, in 
slight and hurriedly selected attire, also rushed like whirlwinds up and down the 
passages, pestering with endless and meaningless questions the aforesaid brave 
men, and never waiting for an answer; while well-bred people, who (had they 
been clothed and in their right minds) would not, for worlds, have spoken to any 
one whose name was not written in the Red Book, engaged in friendly and familiar 
converse with Tom, Dick and Harry. A common danger, truly, is a more successful 
leveller than all the arguments of all the socialists that ever lived. 

In the midst of this weird and unearthly scene Major Mackintosh was strangely 
exultant. Somehow he felt younger than usual—probably owing to the unwonted 
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excitement ; and, somehow, the people 
about him looked older than usual, 
into the reason of which he did not 
pause to inquire. He felt like the 
poet that, under certain circumstances 
(in the centre of a fire, for instance), 
it was most excellent to be alive; 
while to be—well, if not young, still 
only comparatively middle-aged, “ was 
very Heaven”; and as he was 


“A strange phantasmagoria was then to be witnessed.” 
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enjoying his “very Heaven,” a timid hand was laid upon his arm and a timid 
voice said,— 

“Please can you tell me exactly what is the matter? I have already asked 
twenty-five people, and nobody seems precisely to know.” 

The Major turned round to answer the gentle suppliant, and beheld, to his 
unfeigned joy and amazement, the being whom he had sought so long—an old 
lady. He almost shouted aloud for very gladness, the vision was so glorious, so 
unexpected. The lady was peculiarly dressed ; but what mattered that? There 
was no doubt as to her age, though there might be as to her attractions ; and her 
age was the principal thing in the Major’s eyes. She had bare feet, which, “ like 
little mice, stole in and out” from beneath a decidedly shabby linsey petticoat ; over 
her shoulders she wore a handsome velvet mantle trimmed with sable; while her 
scanty yet streaming white locks were crowned by a nightcap as snowy as their own 
sweet selves. If the hotel had not been on fire, everybody would have laughed 
at so grotesque a figure ; but as it was, she struck neither herself nor anybody else 
as being in the least peculiar. She was horribly frightened, however ; and with the 
desperate courage born of fear she ventured to confide her dearest woes to the 
unknown ear of Major Mackintosh, as soon as he had assured her that the fire was 
confined to an indiscreet wooden beam which had approached too nearly to the 
kitchen fire. 

“My feet are so shockingly cold,” she said, “for I could not find my slippers 
anywhere. I cannot think what has become of them: can you?” 

The Major confessed that the problem was beyond his solution. 

*T cannot imagine,” continued the old lady, with the unreserve of terror; “I 
looked for them everywhere, though it was quite dark, and I daren’t stay a minute 
for fear of being burnt alive in my bed. I was so dreadfully upset at first. Have 
you ever noticed what a wonderful trick slippers have of running about a room by 
themselves? They never are to be found where you left them.” 

“Yes, indeed, I’ve often noticed that,” exclaimed the Major, delighted to find 
a human soul who understood the trials of this life so thoroughly. “Mine are 
dreadful for scampering about and secreting themselves. They always remind me 
of ‘ Karen’s red shoes,’ in Hans Andersen’s tales, which danced alone, don’t you 
remember ?” 

“Yes, very nice,” replied the old lady absently. ‘“ But you are quite sure that 
we are in no danger of being burnt alive here ?” 

“Quite sure, quite sure,” said the Major soothingly; “the fire is very slight, 
and is already nearly extinguished.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” sighed the old lady thankfully; “but I wish I had 
got my slippers ! ” 

“But slippers aren’t in it with a collar-stud,” continued the Major: “that’s the 
thing for running away and hiding itself when you happen to be in a hurry. As 
long as I am at home and it doesn’t matter whether I’m late or not, my stud will 
behave itself quietly and decently for weeks together, without giving me the slightest 
trouble ; but no sooner do I go on a visit to a strange house—where all the nooks 
and corners of the rooms are undiscovered bourns to me—and begin to dress for 
dinner, than that stud jumps out of my hands and buries itself in some out-of-the- 
way place where it never occurs to me to look for it. This behaviour on the part of 
my stud of course flusters me a good deal ; and playing hide-and-seek in a strange 
house after the dinner-gong has sounded is by no means a fascinating form of 
recreation. Finally I have to ring for a footman, who knows the country (so to speak), 
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and who is therefore enabled to run my recalcitrant stud to earth. But by that time 
I am so late for dinner that my host is offended past redemption ; and that usually 
ends in my drawing my visit to a premature close the next day. I hate staying with 
people who are offended with me.” 

“Tt is very unpleasant,” murmured the old lady soothingly. 

“Tt is deuced unpleasant, I can tell you,” repeated the Major warmly—‘ deuced 
unpleasant! You would hardly believe what a number of nice friends I have 
alienated in that way.” 

“Dear me, dear me!” sighed the grateful and comforting old lady. “ What a tale, 
to be sure! But are you quite certain that we are in no danger of being burnt alive ?” 

“Quite, quite, my dear madam,” asseverated the Major. 

Major Mackintosh and his new friend grew more and more confidential, until 
at last he confided to her the ghastly suspicion—which he had never yet breathed 
into mortal ear—that the landlady under whose inhospitable roof he sojourned 
when in town helped herself to his whisky. Even as he whispered the base 
suggestion he looked timidly round, remembering how Solomon had warned men 
against cursing their rulers even in secret, lest the birds of the air should overhear and 
repeat the blasphemy. But as the birds of the air made no signs of hearing—-much 
less of reporting the ill- ' 
gotten information to the 
dreaded goddess of his 
hearth—the Major gained 
courage, and even went so 
far as to tell the sym- 
pathetic stranger that he 
believed his tormentor per- 
petually boiled Brussels- 
sprouts just to annoy him, 
the scent thereof was so 
constant and so penetrat- 
ing in his abode; and 
after a time he actually 
ventured to portray how 
the congealed grease 
floated unremittingly on 
the surface of his soup, 
and nothing that he could 
do or say succeeded in 
dispersing the unappetis- 
ing cloud. He fairly 
shuddered at the memory 
of it. ‘Then the old lady 
(having ascertained that 
the fire had confined itself 
to the remotest wing of the 
building, and was more- 
over extinguished) dis- 
played the heroism of a 
mature Grace Darling, by 
rushing wildly into her own 
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“They had quite a nice little picnic, seated side by side.” 
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room, and emerging thence—breathless but unhurt—bearing in her hands her Etna 
stove and her tea-basket. Whereupon she made for herself and the Major two cups 
of tea; and they had quite a nice little picnic, seated side by side on a green 
velvet settee in the smoky corridor. By the time that the impromptu feast was 
finished, the excitement had subsided to a great extent, and the crowd gradually 
dispersed to resume their interrupted slumbers. A fire-hose had been discovered 
and put into action; firstly on to a group of lightly-clad heroes who were 
superintending the operation, and who were much put out by this uncalled-for 
ablution ; and secondly on to the fire itself, which was put out also. So the Major 
bade good-night to his new acquaintance, having assured her, on his honour as a 
gentleman and a soldier, for the fiftieth time that there was no danger of her ‘being 
burnt alive ; and he then retired to rest, to dream of a hazy and autumnal Paradise, 
where Eve was crowned with sere and yellow leaves, and Thisbe (Major Mackintosh 
was never quite accurate in his quotations) with a grey hair or so. 

Next day Major Mackintosh came down to breakfast thrilled with the ‘ expulsive 
power of a new affection.” He reasoned within himself that though “ Youth’s a stuff 
will not endure,” Age is an unearned increment which automatically increases with 
each shining hour, and that therefore a lady who is old on Monday night will be, 
if anything, still older on Tuesday morning. Wherein the gallant soldier showed 
his profound knowledge of arithmetic, and his sublime ignorance of that sex which 
he foolishly measured according to the measure of the late Mrs. Mackintosh. But 
he was doomed to discover the unsoundness of his reasoning. Everywhere did 
Major Mackintosh search for his old lady, and everywhere did he search in vain ; 
there was not a trace of her to be found in all that crowded hotel. Where on earth 
could she be? He learnt from the hall porter that no one had departed since the 
fire, and from the manageress that no one was ill in the house ; and his own sense 
further informed him that an old lady could not melt into thin air and dissolve 
like the baseless fabric of a vision, without leaving a wrack behind in the shape of a 
linsey petticoat and a nightcap, and so causing somewhat of a sensation. But where 
could she be? That was the question. And the Major grew sick at heart in trying 
fruitlessly to find an answer thereto. His eyes were dim with disappointment as 
they swept the horizon of the coffee-room, and found therein only the usual 
insipidity of everlasting Spring. ‘The Age which had rejoiced his soul during the 
night-watches had fled like a dream before the dawn of day Again the dark fringes 
and the fair fringes, the brown plaits and the yellow plaits, met his jaded gaze, and 
filled his tired old soul with bitter revolt against the curse of perennial youth. Douglas 
Jerrold once wished to change his wife of forty for two twenties, like a bank-note. 
Major Mackintosh, on the contrary, would gladly have changed a whole coffee-roomful 
of (so-called) thirties for one comfortable sixty, and would have gained by the 
transaction ; but the gods (or rather the goddesses) saw otherwise. The Major 
was very desolate and dejected as day after day he sought his lost love everywhere, 
and sought in vain. He felt he would have given worlds (had worlds been in his 
patronage) if his lady of the fire would only come back and listen to another recital 
of his woes; for just then troubles were charging Major Mackintosh not singly but 
in battalions. His landlady had indited to him an epistle so scornful in its tone 
and so scathing in its diction that he felt he nevermore dared venture within twenty 
miles of the Metropolis ; and his collar-stud had discovered a wardrobe in his room 
at St. Rosa’s under which there was just sufficient space for itself and consequently 
not enough for the Major as well; and there it would sit for hours, serenely smiling 
at its unfortunate possessor, who lay prone upon his face on the floor vainly striving 
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to exorcise the small demon by means of the fire-irons. But how could Major 
Mackintosh unveil the sanctuary of these domestic sorrows before the prying eyes 
of giddy girls? One day a youngish-looking woman, with a curly brown fringe 
peeping from beneath the shadow of a coquettish sailor-hat, did endeavour to lure 
the hapless swain into conversation ; but he turned away in the bitterness of his soul, 
and would have none of her. What were young women in sailor-hats to him, whose 
heart was filled with the image of an old lady in a velvet mantle and a nightcap? 

Long and truly did Major Mackintosh grieve for the mysterious being whose 
disappearance had proved so inexplicable and so complete ; he mourned and refused 
to be comforted. He did not stay on at St. Rosa’s. ‘“ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
is remembering happier things ;” and since the night of the fire his loneliness (which 
for the moment seemed at an end for evermore) had settled down upon him with 
densely thickening gloom. So the disconsolate warrior left the scene of his too-brief 
blessedness, and again wandered lonely over the face of the earth seeking every- 
where for his lost Pleiad. 

And he never knew that the old lady of the nightcap and the young woman of 
the sailor-hat were one and the same person—only she wore her hair, as Ophelia 
her rue, “ with a difference.” 

Oh, foolish, foolish Major Mackintosh, to have lived so long in this working-day 
world of ours, and yet never to have learnt that boys will be boys and women will 
be girls to the end of the chapter ! 


ELLEN 'THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


FALLING LEAVES. 


NE by one they fall and fade, 





Some in the sunshine, some in the shade; 
Some in the bright and glowing noon, 

Some ‘neath the cold and quiet moon ; 

One whirleth here, one falleth there, 

Till the ground is cover’d, the bough is bare ; 
So every passing hour receives 

These falling, fading, dying leaves. 


One by one we fall and fade,— 

Some in the sunshine, some in the shade ; 
Some in the broad, unclouded light, 

Some in the cold and quiet night ; 

One mourneth here, one parteth there, 
Till the soul is heavy, the home is bare ; 
So every passing hour receives 

These fading hearts, these dying leaves. 


RICHARD OSBORNE. 











‘**The neighing steed, and the shrill trumps, 
The Royal banner and all quality.” 
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people, comparatively speaking, are probably much informed 
as to either the antiquity of this office, or the number of 





\ Teas distinguished, not to say illustrious, individuals who have at 
~~ ea different intervals filled it in succession. The post itself 


appears, like many other public ones, to have gradually developed from small 
beginnings, and to have undergone various modifications, until it became consoli- 
dated in its existing form. ‘The earliest records connected with it are meagre and 
incomplete ; but the series known as “ Equitium Regis,” extending from the reign 
of Edward I. to that of James I., the accounts of the Pipe Office, 1638—1715, 
and the voluminous rolls of the Audit Office, 1603—1813, are sources of reliable 
information, though the scantiness of their indexes makes an exhaustive search 
through their stores practically impossible. 

So far back as 1289 we find an account of the expenses of the mares and colts of 
the Queen of England, kept at Sunning, following which come accounts of the cost 
of Edward I.’s stud, dispersed over the country generally,—in Essex, Oxon, Warwick, 
and even Wales, besides Windsor, Knoll, Guildford, ‘‘ Rounsbery ” and other localities. 
To these were attached Keepers of the King’s Horses, with apparently no one in chief 
authority. Some items of expense are rather curious: to wit, the shoeing for 106 days 
of two stallions, 2s. 6. ; “cordes for raynes and traynells,” 7a. ; two pair of “ plastrons,” 
5d. ; one pottle of honey, 43d@. ; and four pounds of tallow for their feet, 6¢. Inter- 
spersed with financial details are others more interesting ; and although there is no 
evidence at this date of personal attendance upon the King on the part of the 
Keepers of his Horse, we find sundry horses chosen for his special use by Garcia de 
Ispania and other Keepers. ‘The numbers of the royal stud then are thus given: 
in Wales and at the Park of Hampton in Arden, 275 “heads”; at Knoll, 60; at 
Woodstock, 70 mares ; at Ryle, 28 heads. ‘These studs were by the King’s command 
surveyed by Garcia, who seems to have risen to the command, though obviously of 
foreign extraction. But he and all the others are shown to have been more or less 
under the control of a personage styled the Treasurer of the Wardrobe, who was bound 
to account for all expenses of buying the royal horses and carriages, and whose tasks 
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CONCERNING THE OFFICE OF THE MASTER OF ‘THE HORSE. g9 


cannot have been light if he adequately performed his duty of “convening every 
night the Royal Household, beginning with the Steward and Chamberlain and 
including the Clerk of the Marshalsea, who should answer for the charges of 
hay, Icorn, litter, shoeing, harness, trappings, and the wages of sergeants, esquires, 
clerks and boys.” 

In 1303 are some charges for “the restoration of the horses-at-arms lost by many 
persons in the King’s service in the war of Scotland”; also sundry minor charges, 
such as “to a stable-boy kicked by Morel of Cornwall, the King’s charger and “to 











a woman wounded by one of the King’s palfreys.” Furthermore, the King’s Foxhunter 
and his two lads were allowed 2d¢. a day each hunting wages, and 3d. for the keep of 
each fox. The Court, not excepting ladies, travelled on horseback. ‘The Queen’s 
chariots, litter and outriders are specified, as also the conveyances on horses of the 
King’s beds, and the addition of sumpter horses for carrying the silver plate known 
as “the Vessels of the King’s Mouth.” 

In the time of Edward II. there were still several Keepers, apparently of equal 
standing, and not of native birth, William de Beauxamys being mentioned in one place 
and Gilles de ‘Toulouse in another. And it reads strangely enough that monks were 
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more than once engaged in this royal service—“‘ Brothers William de Wyndgates and 
Walter de Rethele” being “ Keepers of the King’s stud and stock at Haywra,” and 
“ Brother John de Redmereah” at Windsor and elsewhere. 

Under Edward III., after the names of different “Keepers of the King’s Great 
Horses” and a “ Keeper of the King’s Palfreys,” we find the first attempt at bringing 
equine affairs into more compact system and two divisions only—viz., the Keepers 
of the King’s Horses on the south side and those on the north side of the Trent. 
Three chargers also appear to have been well sold,—-Pomers at £120; Labry, £70; 
and “a Bayard,” £50. (Bayard was a favourite name in the stables then, and occurs 
frequently.) The title of Keepers is continued throughout this reign; but during the 
next there is a gap until we come suddenly upon the designation of “ Master of the 
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Sir William Herbert. 1548. 





Great Horses of the Lord the King,” and we begin to find more familiar ancestral 
names of great families, Sir John Russell being named, in 1391, to this office. This 
seems to be its first creation, and we learn that the King made the appointment 
by word of mouth, thereby, it may be conjectured, economising to the recipient the 
expenses of the patent—a laudable precedent, which one would gladly have seen 
perpetuated! Sir J. Russell remained in his post to the end of the reign, and must 
have proved a useful official, being occasionally engaged on “matters outside the 
King’s Household,” for the despatch of which he received extra pay. 

By Henry IV. Robert de Waterton was made Master of the Horses (on both sides 
of the Trent), Thomas Adderbury Master of the Queen’s Horses, and Walter Moreton 
Master of the Horses of the Lady Philippa, the King’s daughter. Later on a Clerk 
of the Stable was appointed. The two succeeding reigns afford names of little interest 
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except Sir John and, later, Sir Walter Beauchamp; and in the gap which follows we 
note only the purchase of ermine skins for the trappings of the horses, at an outlay 
of £14. 

In Henry VIII.’s day we are more en pays de connoissance with the names of 
Sir Thomas Knyvet (appointed in 1510 and killed two years later in a sea fight off 
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Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick. 1552. 


Brest) ; Sir Nicholas Carew, whose career was, to say the least, highly accidented, 
having started with two successive expulsions from Court, followed by this spell of 
royal favour and promotion, only to lapse into fresh disgrace, culminating in his 
decapitation on Tower Hill, 1539; and, lastly, Sir Anthony Browne, who held on 
until the day of Edward VI. Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, then followed, and 
on the death of the young King took the part of Lady Jane Grey, his sister-in-law, 
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but was pardoned by Queen Mary, who reappointed Sir A. Browne, then his son, 
Viscount Montague, and Sir Henry Jerningham. 

With Queen Elizabeth we find the historical names of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, Robert, Earl of Essex, and Edward, Earl of Worcester. It is also mentioned 
that on going in state to St. Paul’s she rode behind her Master of the Horse on her 
state charger ; while the “ Declared Accounts ” at her death show the items of expense 
incurred in bringing her successor, James I., from Berwick to London. The exact 
details of his accession to the throne, and the particular circumstances which enabled 
him to defeat the cabal of the English ministers against him, are, although given in 
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Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 


Robertson’s “ History of Scotland,” so little generally known that it may not be quite 
out of place to recall them here. During Elizabeth’s last illness the canny Scot King, 
aware of the intrigues (secretly favoured by the Queen) to place a rival on that throne 
ere he could learn its vacancy, had quietly secured adherents in the hostile camp. At 
the moment of the Queen’s death, and by her previous orders, all the gates of Kensington 
Palace were closed, neither egress nor ingress being allowed until the decision was 
made known of the ministers assembled at Whitehall. Lady Scrope (a woman of 
the bedchamber and secret ally of King James), in despair, looked out of window 
on the chance of discovering a friend in need, which hope was happily fulfilled ; for 
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hanging about outside the Palace she espied Robert Cary (descended from the 
house of Falkland, and by his father, Lord Hunsdon, related to the Queen), whom she 
knew to belong to the same cause. Indicating by gestures what had occurred, she 
dropped a large sapphire ring into his hand and pointed north. Off went Robert 
Cary, and not an hour too soon, all posts northwards being immediately stopped 
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Robert, Earl of Essex. 


behind him by order of the unwary Lords in Council. ‘The incidents of this rapid and 
arduous journey are too long for present detail, and it will suffice to say that the King 
(who later created him Earl of Monmouth) received with keen satisfaction “the blue 
ring sent me by a fair lady” as credential of his tidings, and incontinently started 
south, despatching a swift messenger in front to apprise the Ministers of his speedy 
arrival. They, on finding themselves thus outwitted, wisely accepted the position, and 
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at once made arrangements for his progress from Berwick to London. ‘The sapphire 
ring, unconscious instrument of this change in the royal dynasty, was later given by 
a Duchess of Buckingham (natural daughter of James II.) to the Earl of Orrery, and 
is in the possession of the present Master of the Horse. For several years King 
James retained the Earl of Worcester in office, but in 1616 gave his place to the 
all-powerful favourite, George, Viscount Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, 
who therein remained until his assassination, when James, Marquis of Hamilton, 
succeeded, and under his auspices we find a horse bought for “the King’s Race 
at ‘Tutbury.” 

In the reign of the ill-starred Charles I. we read an item of some significance, 





Edward, Earl of Worcester. 


bearing date almost on the eve of the Civil War (1638), which shows that “James, 
Lord Marquis Hamilton, Master of the Horse,” was engaged on the King’s behalf 
in far deeper matters than any pertaining to horse and saddle, bit or bridle. He 
received £5000 to dispose of “in His Majesty’s service,” and disbursed moneys 
amounting altogether to over #800 to “the Archbishops, Bishops and Ecclesiastics 
of Scotland, also to certain noblemen, gentlemen and divers others of that country, 
particulars concerning whom are by the King’s desire withheld.” How little is here 
actually told, but how much suggested ! 

Throughout the Commonwealth (although we have recently learnt on high 
authority that the Protector kept racehorses!) the office naturally disappeared, but 
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) 
was, at the Restoration, among the honours heaped with good reason upon George 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle; and in 1665 it became again, as with poor Carew, the 
precursor of the scaffold with James, Duke of Monmouth. After him George Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham, held it in 1672 for some time ; while in 1680 Lewis, 
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George, Duke of Albemarle. 1665 


Earl of Feversham, was appointed to the service of Queen Katharine, Richard, Lord 
Lumley, being later named her Master of the Horse. Soon afterwards Charles II. 
put the office in commission during the minority of another natural son, Charles, 
Duke of Richmond; but the latter, though nominally succeeding thereto at the age 
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of seven, doubtless only received the greater portion of the salary irrespective of 
performing its duties, being but thirteen when removed by James II. 

Henry de Nassau, Seigneur d’Auverquerque, a Dutchman, was sole in the office under 
William III. (from 1689, z.e., to 1702); and under Queen Anne, Charles Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset, who, on assuming it, immediately reformed the exorbitant charges of the 





James, Duke of Monmouth. 


Warrant Office, and reduced them in the royal stables to a fixed scale still adhered 
to. This Duke at first remained under George I., but very shortly resigned. At this 
date the records proper of the office begin, and an “ Establishment Book,” signed 
by the King, contains the number of horses allowed “for our own service and for 
the Master of the Horse,” with the salaries and wages of officers and servants. 
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The horses numbered eighty-eight, the “nags” ten. ‘The Hon. Conyers D’Arcy 
was then ‘“ Avenar” and Clerk Marshal, also Gentleman of the Stables ; and in the 
same establishment was ‘Trigonel Frampton, “ Keeper of the racehorses at Newmarket 
and where we shall appoint,” a Surveyor of Highways being likewise included among 
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Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset (the ‘‘Proud Duke”). 


minor officers. During the latter part of George II.’s reign the office was for the 
second time put in commission. 

By George II. Richard, Eari of Scarborough, was appointed ; and on his resignation 
Charles, second Duke of Richmond, Lennox, and D’Aubigny applied for the place, 
but it is recorded that any appointment was delayed by the King, who meanwhile 
appropriated the salary. In 1734 it was once more put in commission, but in the 
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He was succeeded in 


next year was at length given to the Duke of Richmond. 
1751 by William Cavendish, Marquis of Hartington, and later Duke of Devonshire, 
who married Charlotte, Baroness Clifford, only surviving child and heiress of 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork and Burlington ; after whom came successively Lionel 


John, Duke of Rutland. 1761. 


Cranfield, Duke of Dorset (previously Lord Lieutenant of Ireland), and Granville 


Leveson-Gower, Earl Gower. 
Under George III. twelve Masters ruled the office in succession: the Earl of 
Huntingdon, Duke of Rutland, Earl of Hertford, Duke of Ancaster, Duke of 
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Northumberland, Duke of Montagu, Duke of Montrose, Earl of Westmorland, 
Earl of Chesterfield, Marquis of Hertford, Earl of Carnarvon, and again Duke 
of Montrose. 





Ist Duke of Northumberland. 


With this reign begins the earliest “Letter Book” of the office, containing 
minute details anent its duties and functions, and sundry orders and regulations ; 
among others an excellent one “that all -tradesmen’s bills shall be paid at the 
end of each quarter, and that no poundage or perquisite shall be given to the 





Earl of Chesterfield. 1798. 
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Clerk of the Stables or any other person.” ‘The Duke of Rutland, during his sway, 
also issued an order “that no person whatever dwelling in His Majesty’s mews 
shall presume to have himself, his wife, or any other of his family, inoculated for the 
small-pox, before having the permission of the Physician of His Majesty’s Household,” 
with precautionary additions. ‘This noble Duke to thoughtfulness for the well-being 
of his department seems to have joined a watchful eye over his own interests, as 
testified by his petition preferred in 1761 to the King, which “sheweth that your 
petitioner, as Master of the Horse to His Majesty, claims to be Serjeant of the 
Silver Scullery on the day of His Majesty’s Coronation, and to have for his own 
use from the same all the Silver Plate served at the King’s Table at dinner the 
same day, with all the fees and profits thereto belonging; also to take an essay 
of the King’s meat at the kitchen dresser, in like manner as the said services have 
been respectively performed and enjoyed at former Coronations by your Petitioner’s 
predecessors in office, etcetera.” It is also noted that an allowance of money 
in “lieu of horse was granted to Dymoke, the King’s Champion” In the month of 
August 1761 numerous carriages were required at Greenwich on the arrival of the 





The State Coach. 


Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz: so great, indeed, was the strain upon the 
resources of the establishment that for some minor officials in attendance it was 
found needful to “ bespeak a neat coach to be ready at a moment’s warning, on 
notice being given of the Princess’ coming up the river.” In 1764 the Prince of 
Brunswick, coming over by Harwich, was met at Romford by the coaches and 
gentlemen appointed to attend him throughout his stay in England; and in the 
next few years are memoranda of the coaches and four (sometimes six) appointed 
for the meeting and daily use of the Ambassador from the Barbary States, with 
additional indulgences granted on occasion to the Envoys of the Emperor of Morocco, 
the Bey of Algiers and the Deys of Tunis and Tripoli. 

It is further worthy of note that in 1761 was built the magnificent state coach 
henceforward used for great public occasions down to the present reign. This 
remarkable, though cumbrous structure, which was designed by Sir William Chambers, 
and the paintings of which were executed by Cipriani, deserves a more detailed 
account than can here be given. Both doors and all the panels are covered with 


allegorical figures and emblems, wherein, according to the taste of the times, the 
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attributes of Religion, of the Cardinal and other Virtues, of Commerce, Peace, Plenty, 
Fame, Arts and Science, with divers mythological deities, all glow in harmonious 
contact under the protecting shadow of the Crown and heraldic renderings of the 
Rose, Shamrock and Thistle. The carvings are excellent, more particularly the four 
large Tritons supporting the carriage itself, and the eight palm trees which branch 
out to uphold the roof; the inside is also heraldically and richly decorated ; the 
wheels are imitated from the ancient triumphal chariot; and the heavy gilt 
harness, of conspicuous detail and finish, fitly completed the gorgeous evserdle of 
this regal conveyance. The eight cream-coloured horses which alone drew it were, 
like the large black state horses, supplied from the Hanoverian studs so long as 
that kingdom was annexed to Great Britain, and since this has ceased to be, are 
bred at the royal stud at Hampton Court. 

Towards 1785 stringent orders were issued to reform “abuses that have been 
practised in the mews ”—viz., the “buying and selling horses and chaises, harness 
and carriages, by which means the mews has been made a kind of trading place, 
to the great dishonour of the King ; any servant found guilty of such practices shall 
be discharged.” Later again strict rules were issued for the porter at the mews 
gate next Charing Cross “to suffer no loose, idle or suspicious persons, or women 
of the town, to lurk or harbour near the mews; to shut the gate next Hedge Lane 
as soon as it is dusk, and the gate next Charing Cross at ten at night; and “ 
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The Queen's Semi-State Coach. 

prevent mobs or riots of loose, idle and disorderly people,”—which last item reads almost 
as if this worthy official were in training for the onerous post of Home Secretary ! 
The fashion of the times is also illustrated by an order to the running footmen to 
exercise care, in carrying their flambeaux, not to let the wax drop upon the King’s 
coaches, “ which are observed to be much defaced by the same.” 

The records of the office being rather chronologically confused, mention has not 
been made in its proper place of the picturesque Eastern pedigree of an Arab horse 
presented to the King in 1773, whose name is Dervish, his colour like the wood- 
pigeon, white and grey, his dam a bay mare, and like his sire of the Holihan race 
of Sheck Mehemed Bey, known to all Arabs. Famous and race-renowned among 
Arabs is this horse, whose age is seven years, and whose race has never been 
mixed nor ever conquered in war! 

During the tenure of the Duke of Montagu various reductions were effected 
by the Lords of the Treasury, who requested his Grace to draw up a return with 
that object. Legal discussions and argument arose as to the liability of the King’s 
carriages and horses to pay turnpike toll, or his buildings to bear taxation ; but the 
Master of the Horse was chiefly indirectly concerned therein, though his other duties 
seem to have been sufficiently comprehensive, and to have ranged from providing 
accommodation for troops and horses during military reviews to settling the convey- 
ance of the Princess Royal and the Prince of Wurtemberg’s wedding-cake to “the 
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The Prince of Wales’ State Coach. 


members of the Royal Family and the Nobility to whom it was allotted.” At one 
time we even find his attention engaged in the safe transport by sea to Naples of 
five kangaroos, “four large and one small, the latter of whom is constantly carried 
by one of the former in its bag.” 

In 1819, shortly before his accession, the Prince Regent instituted the existing 
state liveries, as also the uniform of the Master of the Horse, which is extremely 
handsome ; and at his coronation, two years later, we find the Duke of Montrose 
following the precedent of the Duke of Rutland in petitioning for the official 
perquisites of silver plate, to which he adds a claim for £2000 in commutation of 
carriages and horses. 

The Earl of Albemarle was Master during the short-lived reign of William IV. 
and the early part of that of Queen Victoria. 

Since the beginning of this reign the history of the office has been, like that of 
prosperous nations, a comparatively blank one, and a recapitulation of its successive 
heads can scarcely be necessary. ‘The appointment is now, as is well known, a political 
and temporary one; and since the reorganisation of the civil list the expenditure 
is fixed independently of the control of the ‘Treasury Lords, to whom the Master of 
the Horse has no longer to apply for the whitewashing of a stable or the repairing 
of a drain. Probably the most dramatic incident in the career of any Victorian 
official took place when the Earl of Albemarle and the Mistress of the Robes (the 
Duchess of Sutherland) attended the Queen in her state coach (already described) 
on the day of her coronation; and among the different memorable and touching 
ceremonies in which that more than centenarian conveyance took a prominent part 
during three generations, none surely can have been more impressive than the 
spectacle of a young girl-ruler proceeding bareheaded through the thronged streets 
of her capital to our venerable Abbey, there to receive first Divine consecration of 
her rights, then the oath of fealty of her subjects, and returning amid the ringing 
cheers of her people crowned with the token of her Sovereignty over the greatest 
empire of the civilised world. 

Since the sad days that ended her happy married life the Queen has adopted 
a simpler and easier state vehicle, and the old coach now rests in secluded grandeur 
in the Royal Mews, where it is frequently shown to admiring visitors. 

It is not possible to end this brief account of an office which has endured 
through so many years and vicissitudes, without some slight reference to a sad 
event that has occurred while these pages were being written—the death of Sir 
George Maude, Crown Equerry and secretary to the Master of the Horse, in which 
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A Group of Royal Servants. 


office he had served for thirty-five years, having previously acquired distinction and 
been severely wounded in the Crimea. By all who knew him, whether in private 
life or in a public capacity, the Crown Equerry was warmly appreciated, and is 
keenly regretted. His amiable disposition, even temper and thoroughly gentleman- 
like nature will cause him to be long missed ; and in the passing away of Colonel 
Sir George Ashley Maude, K.C.B., the Queen has lost an honest, faithful and loyal 
servant, and the Master of the Horse an esteemed and valued coadjutor. 
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A Cream-coloured Horse in State Harness. 
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E Brethren were unhappy. 

1 

Why? 

There was little need to ask the question 


<\ e \\ ‘| at any great length. Priscilla knew why. 
J \ YY 


Here were these twelve good men and true. 
Old an you will, but still stout of limb and 
of approved bearing. Under the presidency 
of the Master, they met together every morning 
at the timeworn chapel, and sat in oaken stalls 
as he prayed that they might face Death be- 
comingly, or petitioned Heaven that the soul 

















CY) } of their Founder, brave Sir Simon of Sudeleye, might not 
SS ‘~ be perturbed by visions of enemies slain in single combat 
Po \) “Sin those good old days when it was accounted no sin to 
y kill a man in open battle, but rather a virtue which 


should reckon towards the wiping out of a warrior’s peccadilloes. The Brethren 
congregated together each morn and eve, clad in dark-grey cloth gowns. Every man 
of them wore upon his left arm a massive silver badge surmounted by an ape rampant. 
As they solemnly sat in their oaken stalls and prayed for the soul of Sir Simon, 
and each turned over his vellum-bound Bible, the thought occurred to them that it 
would be a neighbourly but slightly difficult thing to pray for Priscilla also.: Why 
did she sit almost within the gates and burden their days with insults? The eighty 
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pounds a year, the two oak-panelled rooms, the ingle-nook of the old kitchen, where 
above each ancient’s seat was ranged a flagon of burnished copper—all these Priscilla 
contended were stolen from her. She had a right to one of the twelve flagons, one 
of the seats, one of the stipends, one of the oaken stalls, one of the vellum-bound 
Bibles, one of the little plots of garden, the produce of which each aged digger, when 
he did any work (of a verity this was but seldom), was compelled by the Hospital 
statutes to share with the Master. In short, one-twelfth of every morsel of bread 
which was consumed in the Hospital, Priscilla claimed to be her due. She also 
clamoured for many other pleasant rights and privileges ; and, what was worse, not 
content with relating how these old soldiers were robbing her, she flaunted forth 
her grievances to the visitors who came from five parishes round to view the 
Hospital gates and gaze upon the ancient men. Priscilla was a thorn—an abiding 
thorn, a very prickly thorn—in the flesh of these time-worn warriors, who wanted to 
live in peace, and sit and tell tales of the many battles they had won, when only 
the gleam of the fire in the ingle-nook lit up the massive-beamed ceiling of Spanish 
chestnut or the embroidered verses on the wall-—verses worked by the white hands of 
fair Agnes Sudeleye before she took the veil and for ever renounced such harmless 
vanities as silken mimicry of flower and rush and weed of the lovely Warwickshire 
lanes and meadows. 

The Brethren could not look forth out from their dormer-windows at morn 
without seeing Priscilla’s shrewish face over the way. If they wandered beneath 
the old pollarded limes in the garden, Priscilla overlooked them still, or came out 
with grievous mock and gibe from behind the ancient nilometer which marked the 
boundary between the kitchen garden and the Master’s pansy-speckled grass-plot. 
According to the statutes of the Foundation, they were “twelve impotent men, 
disabled and decayed in the service of their country, and not possessed of more 
than five pounds a year.” Fifteen hundred was the date of their Foundation. Over 
the right pillar of the ancient gateway climbed an entwined scroll with “ Praise ye 
the Lord” written in fair characters; on the left side, “ Peace be to this house.” 
And yet Priscilla disregarded these holy words: there was no peace. Priscilla was a 
woman with a grievance, which perhaps accounted for her persistent ill behaviour, 
her flouting demeanour and caustic tongue. 

But although Priscilla had a grievance, she was not uncomely to gaze upon. 
Not uncomely, that is, to old soldiers who had settled down afar from grim scenes 
of war to fight their battles over again and empty the ancient copper tankards 
with friendly persistence every eve. Priscilla’s mouth upturned outwardly at the 
corners, and her lips were rather thin, thus betokening a somewhat shrewish dis- 
position. But Priscilla was comparatively young. Fifty summers had passed over 
her brow, and each succeeding summer had deepened slightly the horizontal 
wrinkles which marred its even whiteness. Priscilla’s eyes had once been likened to 
the hue of the speedwell ; but that was many years ago. Now they were somewhat 
like the selfsame flower after a storm, when the colour is faded, weak, and watery. 
Sorrow had stormed the blue from out their depths. At times they were (provided 
Priscilla did not think of the Brethren and their many iniquities) lucent and clear. 
In person she was tall, with a not unbecoming amplitude of form. Only the active 
mind of Priscilla prevented her form from becoming more buxom still. Her hair 
was lustrous red, with here and there the glossy tinge of a newly shelled chestnut. 
And her complexion was marvellously fair. For forty years Priscilla had rubbed her 
face with a slice of raw potato when retiring to rest. This homely preservative 
had ‘given it the delicacy and freshness of a child’s. Her attire was demurely, 
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“She... sat within the Hospital gates to deride the ancient men.” 


menacingly, sober. She attended church once a week, and sat within the Hospital 
gates to deride the ancient men every morn when they came forth to pray. 
Priscilla’s reproaches robbed prayers of reality; they did not float to heaven, but 
came heavily to earth again, as if mere lip petitions born only of custom and not 
of the heart. 
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Of these ancient warriors of the Hospital, there were but three unmarried,—three 
without the Warden, who, being eighty-five and a bookworm, was not likely to change 
his estate. Nine women dwelt within the Hospital walls, in oaken-panelled, low-ceiled 
chambers, through the diamond lattices of which came the scents of sweet old- 
fashioned marjoram and thyme, of southernwood and lavender. And these nine 
women hated Priscilla in that she sat within the Hospital gates to mock at their good 
men, until they found no pleasure in the spring, but bowed beneath her bitter scorn. 

But when summer wooed the land, and the cuckoo’s wandering voice made 
mellow music for the ears of the ancient men, there came a tide in their affairs which 
troubled them greatly. Priscilla fell ill) No more she flouted the ancients as they 
crawled out to bask in the sun; no more she made bitter jest and biting jeer at 
their sombre habiliments. ‘The great desire to dwell once more within the Hospital 
had gotten hold of Priscilla, and was eating her life away. 

Then these ancient Brethren took magnanimous counsel together for the relief 
of their foe. ‘They sat within the ingle-nook, before every man his churchwarden 
and copper tankard of ale. The ruddy flames cast shadows on each battle-worn 
face, lined and seamed and furrowed with scars. Some of their forms were bent 
and bowed almost double with the weight of many honourable adventures ; some 
of their noses rivalled the ruby in hue ; but one man there was “ blue-eyed as is the 
morn,” of stature tall, and a disposition savouring somewhat of youthful giddiness, 
This amorous ancient was yclept Martin Adale. Martin Adale was the Benjamin 
of the Brethren, their youngest, their bravest, their best-beloved, who had received 
more wounds in battle and slain more foes than all the others put together; and 
now, with three bullets in him, to which he afforded space and lodgment free, was 
come to lay his bones among them, weary and worn with service, and yet with a 
keen eye for a pretty lass or a comely dame. 

As they sat there, within the ingle-nook, the souls of the Brethren were heavy 
within them, inasmuch as their enemy was sick and like to die. And though 
many a time and oft these ancients had spitted foes in battle with as little remorse 
as a school-boy experiences when pinioning a cockchafer, yet were they reluctant 
to stain their souls with the death of Mistress Priscilla, whose wormwood tongue 
had bitten them so oft. For when the father of Mistress Priscilla, an ancient and 
honourable soldier, had given up his soul to his Maker, then, according to the 
statutes of the Founder, Priscilla had been turned away from the Hospital to live 
or starve as best she might. “Twelve impotent men, disabled and decayed in the 
service of their country,” ran the old statute. Priscilla had been cast out from 
the Hospital to fare forth into the world—-cast out from the pleasant garden her 
soul loved—cast out from beneath the roof where swallows twittered under the 
eaves, and nightingales in the old limes sang that song of woe which has witched 
the world since the beginning of time. 

Mathew Brant, the patriarch of them all, was first to give sorrow words. “We 
be old and honourable men, my masters,” said he,—-“‘ we be old and honourable men, 
my masters, comely and passing well-favoured, men of conscience and eighty pounds 
income ; yet a woman lieth in sore need, and we have caused her bane. What say 
you, Finicking John ?” 

Finicking John drained his huge flagon, and set it down with a sigh. 

“Women be kittle folk,” quoth he—‘‘as empty as this tankard ; as frothy when 
it’s filled ; and she hath harried us sorely.” 

“Tut, tut, man!” broke in Simon of Chalfont ; “we be but sorry fagots to mind 
the sting of a woman’s tongue. No sting, no honey.” 
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“ Better the honey of her lip, old friends,” laughed ruddy William Joyland, of 
Cloverdale. ‘ The lass is grievous sick, and like to die.” 

Then solemnly uprose Mathew Brant, with a flourish of his crutch. 

“We be old and honourable men, my masters,” he piped—‘ old and honourable 
men, of some slight substance, and nine of us married withal, which also indicateth 
our valour. And we who be married men, having once entered into that state, are 
therefore unable to help the maid. Sad is her soul, and sick with hungry longing 
for the old home. We have driven her forth, and one of us, one of three, must 
bring her back again with mirthful music, the playing of pipes, and strow flowers 
in her path, so that the woman may be healed of her woe and not die.” 

A shadow fell upon the faces of them all, for these three unmarried men were light 
of heart and tongue. But those who had married were of more chastened mien ; 
their good dames held them in due subjection ; they rose when the clock struck ten, 
and marched solemnly away to the low-ceiled rooms of their wives. Each ancient 
might marry and bring his wife within the Hospital, yet was it accounted an 
unseemly thing to do, inasmuch as a man who is dependent on the bounty of a 
great soul gone before is loth to share that bounty with a woman who must needs be 
driven forth when his body is given to the worms for them to make thereof a mouldy 
feast. And Martin Adale, Finicking John, and Simon of Chalfont told merry tales 
and brave when the married men had gone away to their couches. Therefore it 
was a grievous thing for this triumvirate to listen to—a thing not to be encouraged, 
unless the maid’s extremity would brook no other cure than that she must marry a 
valorous ancient, and so be restored to her old home. 

But Mathew Brant, a stubborn and resolute old man withal, would brook no delay. 

“Here be three straws within mine hand, good masters,” he mocked. “Come 
forth, my merry men—come forth, and win a bride. Mistress Priscilla is not 
uncomely ; and if her hand be as light as her tongue, and she recover, then are 
there good days in store for one of ye. Hearten up, mine ancients—hearten up, 
ye who fear a woman’s mouth more than the cannon’s.” 

“? faith,” grumbled Simon of Chalfont, “’tis an affair of straw altogether ; oft- 
times there be powder enow and to spare at both. Have at it, brave Master Brant. 
I am no coward to flee from a woman’s tongue.” 

“Peace, braggart,” said Finicking John. ‘The maid hath a comely face and 
a persistent mind—like most women when set. Have at it also.” And he drew the 
first straw. 

Simon, with a laugh, came sheepishly forward, and drew the second. 

“Give me the third, good Master Brant,” said Martin Adale. “For fifty years 
hath Dame Fortune smiled on me, and I would fain marry in mine old age. Give 
me the straw, say I. I was the last to come here, and it is fitting I should 
marry Mistress Priscilla if Fate wills it so. She would burnish my copper tankard 
bravely.” 

“The shortest straw winneth the longest tongue for forty miles round,” said 
old Mathew Brant. ‘Your straws, comrades ; but pledge a draught—a deep, deep 
draught—ere our brother goeth to his doom.” 

The Brethren struggled to their feet, and pledged the expectant bridegroom 
without further parley. Then Mathew Brant called for the shortest straw, which 
was found to be Martin Adale’s. 

That worthy laughed light-heartedly. “I go seek me the Master, Brethren,” 
he said. ‘“ And the maiden shall be moved hither, under the charge of Mathew’s 
dame, till she be well. Say I not wisely?” 
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He strode away with a flush on his handsome face to find the Master, who, too, 
was much troubled in his mind concerning Priscilla. 

Over the way, Mistress Priscilla lay in her snow-white bed, the casement opened 
wide for the song of the nightingales to be borne within. And her soul was filled 
with a great fear and longing lest she should die without the gates. But as she 
lay, staring with faint eyes at the shadow cast by the candle on the ceiling, the 
Doctor returned, and with him the Master of the Hospital. And beside the Master 
of the Hospital were two strong dames, who carried a litter. The dames placed 
Priscilla within the litter, and bore her tenderly across the road, beneatia the old 
portal, through the dim, dark passages, and laid her to sleep within an oaken 
chamber, the walls and roof of which were black with age—the oaken chamber 
where her father died, and which now belonged to Martin Adale. 





“Mistress Priscilla lay in her snow-white bed.” 


Through the open lattice came the smell of lavender and blossoming pinks ; 
nightingales trilled in the limes; a little stream plashed softly over the hillside, and 
fell away through fern-clad banks into the roadway below. As the moonlight 
played upon the foot of the bed, Priscilla saw the women’s pitying faces wet with 
tears. “ Forgive me, dames: I was distraught,” she cried, and fell asleep. 

As the days went by, Priscilla came back from the kingdom of dreams and 
shadows,—back from the dim, sad underworld, where never children’s voices make 
music for the soul, and all is cold—so cold that they who hover on the brink of Death 
return, a grey faintness sealed upon their brows, and strange, far-off eyes that see not 
all the beauty of the world, its warmth and light and colour, its music and love and 
laughter, but mark only dismal phantoms, drawn hither and thither by unseen. hands. 
Soon she once more sat in the old garden, watching Martin Adale, the bravest 
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spadesman of them all, as he raised a wall around his radishes which no intrusive 
slug might penetrate. And every stroke of his spade in the freshly-smelling earth 
was pleasant to her. Every word he spake was as music in Priscilla’s ears. The 
burden and the bitterness were lifted from her soul. 

“JT will get me without the gates and pray for forgiveness,” she told sturdy 
Martin, as he leant on his spade and looked into her faded eyes with his own deep 
blue ones. “I have sinned against the Brethren until I was like to die of my own 
wickedness. Now will I hie me back to the world again.” 

“]? faith,” said Martin, leaning on his spade,—‘T’ faith, Mistress Priscilla, thou 
canst not.” 

“And why not?” queried Priscilla wonderingly. 

“Tush, tush!” said merry Martin ; “dost not know thou art mine by lot—that 
I would fain give thee thy heart’s desire? So long as life remaineth here ” (he struck 
his massive chest with a huge fist), “‘so long dost thou stay here also.” 

“T_T understand not, good Master Adale,” murmured Priscilla, gazing up at him 
with troubled eyes. ‘I beseech you, do not mock me.” 

“Thou art mine by lot,” said sturdy Martin. “We be twelve honourable men 
and true; we did not mean to use thee ill. Belike ’twas our misfortune and the 
Foundation statutes. The only way thou couldst re-enter here was as the wife 
of one of us, and mine is the favoured lot. Come, good Mistress Priscilla, what 
sayest thou ?” 

“Tis a goodly home,” said Priscilla shyly. 

“Thou art a goodly maid also,” said Mathew. ‘Come, sweeting, these brave 
old men and true be all agog for a wedding. On the word of a soldier, I love thee.” 

“T am somewhat old,” quoth Priscilla yieldingly. 

“Sweetest apples be ripest,” quoth Martin Adale, and bussed her. 

Whereat eleven ancient men, disgracefully peeping from behind the sweet-savoured 
limes, wagged grey beards all, and laughed “ Ho! ho!” 


G. B. BuRGIN. 
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CHAPTER V. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE RED PALE. 


O write upon Westminster and not to speak of 
Caxton would be indeed impossible. As well 
write of America and forget Columbus. Even at 

the risk of doing over again what has already been done by the antiquary, as Blades, or 

by the historian, as Charles Knight—even though one may have found little to add to 
the investigations and discoveries of those who have gone before—we must still speak 
of Caxton, because through his agency was effected the change—that of printing 
for manuscript—which has proved the most momentous, the most far-reaching, the 
most fruitful of all the changes and inventions and discoveries of modern days. The 

Reformation threw open the door for freedom of thought ; the Renascence restored to 

the world the literature and the philosophy of the past; printing scattered broadcast 

the means of acquiring knowledge. 

The humble beginnings of this revolution, the life and achievements of the man 
by whose hands it was effected in this country, are not so widely known that they 
may be assumed as common knowledge. Let us ask, for instance, who was Caxton ? 
How did he arrive at his printing press? What did he print? ‘These are questions 
that the ordinary reader would perhaps find it difficult to answer. 

To begin with, the setting up of his printing press was but an episode—albeit 
the last—in the long and busy life of this active man: an experiment, doubtful at 
first, which presently became the serious business of a man advanced in years, his 
occupation at an age when most men think of ease and retirement. The name and 
fame and praise of Caxton have gone forth into all lands; but it is the fame 
of Caxton in old age—Caxton the printer, not Caxton in early life and in full 
manhood, Caxton of the Mercers’ Company, Caxton the Merchant Adventurer, Caxton 
the Rector of the English House. If you 
ask any person of ordinary acquirements 
who invented printing, he will probably 
tell you that it wasCaxton. Yet the person 
of a little more than ordinary acquirements 
very well knows that Caxton was not the 
inventor at all. What he did was to bring 
over the art of printing from the Nether- 
lands to this country. Not such a very 
great thing, perhaps: had he not done so 
some one else would ; it was only a matter Caxton's Device. 
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of time ; the invention was already beginning to leave its cradle ; other men already 
understood that here was a thing belonging to the whole world—a thing bound to 
travel over the whole world. Caxton, however, did actually give it to us; he first 
brought it over here; he introduced the new invention into this country. That is 


his great glory; for that service he will never be forgotten: he has the honour 
that belongs to those who understand, and advance, and associate with their own 
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Supposed Portrait oy Caxton. From Blades' ‘‘Pentateuch of Printing.” 


lives and achievements, things invented by others who could not, perhaps, see 
their importance. 

Perhaps everything that can be found out about Caxton has been already 
discovered. | When we consider the antecedent improbability of learning anything 
at all about a merchant of the fifteenth century—not a merchant of the wealthier 
kind, neither a Whittington nor a Gresham—we may congratulate ourselves upon 
knowing a good deal about Caxton. To be sure, he gives us in his prefaces many 
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valuable facts concerning himself. .The learned Mr. William Blades has put together 
in his two books on Caxton all that he himself, or that others before him, had been 
able to discover. He has also added certain conjectures as to the most important 
step in Caxton’s life: I will speak of these conjectures presently. The result is a 
tolerably complete biography. We cannot fill up the life year after year, but in 
general terms we know how it was spent and what things were done in the allotted 
span. That the personality is shadowy—yet not more shadowy than that of 
Shakespeare—cannot be denied. 

No one, however, can say, in these times of research, when the documents of the 
past are overhauled and made to yield their secrets, that any point of archeological 
investigation is finally closed, so that nothing more will be discovered about it. Some- 
where or other are lying hidden, documents, contracts, wills, conveyances, letters, 
reports, diaries—which may at any moment yield unexpected treasures to the finder. 
Let us remember how Peter Cunningham unearthed the accounts of the Revels and 
Masques among the papers of the Audit Office ; how the debates of the.House of 
Commons in the time of Cromwell were discovered ; how Riley’s researches in the 
archives of London have actually restored the medizval city in every detail of its 
multi-coloured life ; how the history of England has been already entirely rewritten 
during the last fifty years from newly discovered documents, and must in the next 
fifty years be again rewritten. Remembering these things, let us not conclude that 
concerning any man, king, statesman, churchman, citizen, the last word has been 
spoken, the last discovery made. 

For my own part, I have to contribute only those little discoveries—some may call 
them theories—which always present themselves when another man from another 
point of view approaches a certain array of facts. That is to say, I have no new 
fact to announce, but I have one or two new conclusions to draw. 

Let me endeavour, then, to present to you William Caxton as a reality, not a 
shadow: you shall see how and why he became, late in life, a printer; what he 
was and what was his reputation before he became a printer. And you shall see 
for yourselves what kind of book he produced, how he illustrated it, the kind of type 
he employed, and the binding of his books. 

First, what manner of man was he, and of what origin? 

About four miles north-east of Tunbridge, in Kent, is the village of Hadlow, 
part of which is covered by the manor of Causton. It is supposed, but it is by no 
means certain, that from this manor sprang the family whose name Causton, Cauxton 
or Caxton, preserves the memory of their former holding. Long before the birth 
of William Caxton the manor, if the family ever held it, had passed out of their hands. 
He says, himself, that he was born in the Weald of Kent. The Weald covers a 
large area; but he does not tell us any more, and it is not possible to get any 
closer information. In this part of the county he was born—somewhere. And in 
this part of the county there is a manor bearing his name. Can we safely conclude 
that a territorial name means that the family were once Lords of the Manor? 
Certainly not. There is, however, reason to believe that he came of a City family, 
and one long and honourably known in the City ; for the name of Caxton or 
Causton frequently occurs in the City records. In the year 1303 Aubin de Caustone, 
haberdasher, was appointed one of a committee to make scrutiny into the manufacture 
of caps by methods and of materials forbidden by law. In 1307 William de Causton 
is one of those who sign a letter addressed to the Bishop of Chester by the City 
Fathers. In 1327 John de Causton, Alderman, is one of a Board of Arbitrators 
between certain disputing trade companies; and he represented the City at the 
Council of Northampton in 1337, for which service he received the sum of £60. 
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In 1331 John de Caxton and Thomas de Caxton were butchers—the latter, one 
regrets to find, obstructing the street with his stall at the Poultry, for which his meat 
was forfeited. In 1334 William de Causton, living in the parish of St. Vedast, was 
an Alderman. In the year 1348 there were seven of the name who paid their 
fees as liverymen of the Mercers’ Company. In 1364 Alice, wife of Robert de 
Causton, who appears to have been a vintner, was sentenced to the “thewe” for 
thickening the bottom of a quart pot with pitch, so that he who ordered a quart of 
wine. got short measure. ‘This deplorable incident is the only one which tarnishes the 
honour of the Caustons or Caxtons. In 1401 William de Causton is apprenticed to 
Thomas Gedeney. In 1414 John Causton is a butcher. In 1424 Stevyn Causton 
is a liveryman of the Mercers. The family of Causton or Caxton, therefore, were 
largely engaged in various branches of trade in London during the whole of the 
fourteenth century. Whether William Caxton’s father was himself a citizen and 
freeman, and if so, how the son came to be born in the Weald of Kent, is not 
known. As the boy was apprenticed to the very richest merchant in the City, and 
admitted a member of the wealthiest company, it is quite certain that his people 
were of some consideration in the City: to be received into the house of a great 
merchant as an apprentice, to be admitted into the Company of Mercers, proves 
beyond a doubt City connections of an honourable kind. Either Caxton’s father 
or his grandfather must have been a man of weight and distinction. 

“T was born and learned my English in Kent in the Weald, where I doubt. not 
is spoken as broad and rude English as in any place of England.” These are his 
own words. In another place he writes, concerning his own style, “whereof I 
humbly and with all my heart thank God, and also am bounden to pray for my 
father’s and mother’s souls, that in my youth set me to school, by which, by the 
sufferance of God, I got my living—I hope truly.” The Weald, in which he 
apparently spent his childhood, was at this time largely peopled by the descendants 
of the Flemish clothworkers brought over to England by Edward IV. He therefore 
heard as a child the Flemish language, or at least English with a large admixture 
of Flemish words—a fact which perhaps had something to do with his subsequent 
residence in Bruges. But where he went to school, what he learned there, and at 
what age he was taken from his lessons, he does not tell us. 

He was born, I am sure, in the year 1424. It seems very clear that the usual age 
of apprenticeship was fourteen; and Caxton was certainly apprenticed in the year 
1438, and since the age of admission to the City freedom was twenty-four, ten. years 
were passed in servitude : a long time, but not too long to learn the various branches 
of a merchant’s work, and to acquire the habits of obedience which afterwards are 
transformed into the habit of authority. 

It has been said that his master was the richest merchant of his time. He was 
Robert Large, Mercer, Warden of the Company in 1427, Sheriff in 1430, and Lord 
Mayor in 1440. When this great man received an apprentice he was receiving 
either the son of a personal friend or of some one whom he desired to oblige. It 
is significant that at the same time Large received another apprentice, the son of a 
brother mercer, named Harrowe, and that Harrowe received as apprentice another 
Caxton—Robert, perhaps brother of William—but concerning him nothing is 
discoverable. 

Robert Large occupied a house already historic: it was situated at the north- 
east corner of Old Jewry. In the thirteenth century the Jews who lived in that 
quarter built for themselves a synagogue; in the year 1262 there was a popular 
outbreak of hatred against the Jews, and a terrible massacre, in the course of which 
their synagogue was plundered and taken from them. In the year 1271 Henry III. 
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gave the place as a House to a new order of Mendicant Friars called Fratres 
de Fenttentia Jesu, or Fratres de Sacca, who were ruined when the Council of 
Lyons, in 1274, passed an edict permitting four orders only of Mendicants. ‘The 
Order seems to have decayed from this time; for in 1305, thirty years later, Robert 
Fitzwalter applied to the King for permission for the Friars to assign the house to him 
—which was done, and the Brethren of the Sack disappeared from history. Robert 
Large, a hundred years later, obtained the house, and held his Mayoralty in it; as 
also did Lord Mayor Clipton in 1492. It was afterwards turned into a tavern, with 
the sign of the Windmill. 

In the year 1441 Robert Large died, before his youngest ’prentice had completed 
his term. Another master had to be found for him. 

At this time the principal market of Western Europe was Bruges, and the centre 
of the trade carried on by the Merchant Adventurers—an association containing 
members of various companies—was that city. ‘There stood Domus Anglorum, the 
House of the English Merchants. It was not uncommon for a young man to be 
sent to this House in order to learn the foreign trade before he completed his time. 
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The ‘‘Domus Anglorum," Bruges. 
Thither, therefore, went Caxton, having seven years still to serve; and there he 
remained for thirty years. 

Those who know the history of the Hanseatic Merchants and the Steelyard will 
understand the position and meaning of the Domus Anglorum. The Englishmen in 
Bruges, just as the Germans in London, lived separate and apart, a community by 
themselves, in their own house, which was surrounded by a wall, contained offices, 
warehouses, sleeping chambers, a common hall, and perhaps a chapel (I say perhaps, 
because a chapel belonged to every great house). The people of the London Steel- 
yard, whether they had a chapel or no, worshipped in the Church of All Hallows the 
Great, just outside their walls; and very likely the English merchants observed the 
same practice. They lived separate from the Flemings ; they were never allowed by 
the citizens of Bruges to consider themselves otherwise than as strangers and foreigners ; 
they had certain privileges and rights jealously accorded, jealously watched, by the 
Duke of Burgundy and by the worthy burghers of Bruges; jealously guarded and 
resolutely claimed by the foreign merchants themselves. In order to avoid, as much 
as possible, the ever present danger of a popular rising against strangers, the Englishmen 
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lived by strict rule: abroad they walked with circumspection ; they kept as much 
as possible within their own walls. It is not likely that the prejudice against foreigners 
was so strong in any European country as it was in England; certainly not at Bruges, 
Ghent, and Antwerp, whither foreigners flocked from every part. At the same time, 
to be a foreigner anywhere invited curiosity ; and medizval curiosity was the mother 
of hostility ; and hostility too often took a practical and an active line. The English 
factory, therefore, lived under rule, like the Germans of the Steelyard: they lived in 
a college ; they observed hours of closing the gates; they had a common table ; save 
for vows and midnight prayers the life was monastic ; on no pretence were women 
to be admitted, and all the residents were unmarried. 

These factories or foreign stations of English merchants were continued into quite 
modern times. In the seventeenth century, and perhaps later, there was an English 
factory at Aleppo; the Indian Empire sprang out of English factories; the estab- 
lishment of a factory was the first step towards a footing in foreign trade. 

The position of governor, or rector, of such a community was, it will be readily 
understood, one requiring special, rare, and valuable qualities. He must be, first of 
all, a man of courteous and conciliatory manners ; he must know how to be firm 
and how to assert his rights; he must be watchful for the extension, and jealous for 
the observance, of privileges; he must be ready to seize every opportunity for 
advancing the interests of his community ; he must not be afraid to stand before 
kings ; he must be a linguist, and able to speak the language of the court and the 
language of the market. When we learn, therefore, that Caxton was presently raised 
to the very important office of Governor of all the English merchants, not only in 
Bruges, but in the other towns—Ghent, Antwerp, Damme, Sluys—we understand 
from this single fact the manner of man he was supposed to be ; when we learn in 
addition that he continued to hold this post till he was forty-five years of age, we 
understand what manner of man he must have been. 

There is, as one who studies this time cannot fail to remark, a special kind 
of dignity belonging to these centuries; it is the dignity which springs from the 
knowledge of one’s own rank or place, at a time when rank, place or station 
belonged to every possible occupation in life. A bricklayer or a carpenter, as well as 
a mercer, or a monk or a priest, belonged to a trade association: he was ’prentice 
first, full member next, officer or even warden in due course. ‘The most humble 
employment was dignified by the association of its members. Everybody, from 
the King to the lowest craftsman, understood the dignity of associated labour ; 
everybody recognised office and authority, whether it was the episcopal office or the 
presidency of a Craft Company. You may see Caxton in every picture that presents 
a bourgeois of the time. He wears a long gown of red cloth, something like a 
cassock, the sleeves and neck trimmed with rich fur; round his neck hangs a gold 
chain; his belt is of leather gilt, and from it hangs his purse; his hair is cut 
shorter than the nobles wear it, and it is seen under a round cap, the sides of 
which are turned up. It is a costume admitting of great splendour in the way 
of material; the fur lining or trimming may be broad and costly ; the gold chain 
may be rich and heavy; the belt may be embossed by an Italian artist,—all the 
advantages of medizval costume are not with the knight and soldier. As for his 
face, it is grave; his eyes are serious: it is not for him that the Court Fool plays 
his antics ; it is not for him that the minstrel strikes his mandoline: he is thinking 
what new concessions he can get from the Duke of Burgundy. Above all, at 
this moment he is troubled about the late quarrel in Antwerp between certain 
English sailors—young hotheads—and some Flemings, in a tavern, after which two 
of the latter were found dead. And the town, without considering who began the 
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brawl, was of course in an uproar against the accursed English. The news has 
been brought home by a Flemish merchant just from Antwerp: the Englishmen 
have taken sanctuary ; there will be correspondence, excuses—fines, perhaps. 

Or it is an Italian merchant—Caxton talks his language as well—-who has things 
to propose, barter to effect. The Rector of the Domus Anglorum was, in fact, a 
kind of consul. He sent home regular reports on the state of trade, on prices 
and fluctuations, on supply and demand ; he received English merchants, made them 
pay an entrance fee, instructed them in the laws and privileges of the factory, gave 
them interpreters, and assisted them in their buying and selling according to the 
customs of the town. He was also agent to the Merchant Adventurers of London. 

In the archives of the town two cases are recorded in which Caxton was 
concerned, the first in which he had become surety to a merchant of the Staple 
at Calais, the second in which he consented to arbitration. In the first he is styled 
simply “ English Merchant.” In the second he is “ English Merchant and Governor 
of the English House.” Asa merchant, or as Rector of the English House, Caxton 
did not become rich. This point seems to me abundantly proved by the facts of 
the case. His biographers have sometimes represented him as returning to England 
enriched by his calling, and setting up his press as an occupation or recreation for 
his old age. Let us look again at the facts. Those which bear upon the point are 
the following :— 

1. He remained in the Domus for thirty years, leaving it at the age of forty-seven 
or thereabouts. Merchants who grow rich do not continue in the service of their 
company so long. 

2. He married on leaving the Domus. Those who prosper do not continue in 
celibacy till they are past.their prime. 

3. He then remained abroad for a time, and entered the service of the Duchess 
of Burgundy. Wealthy merchants do not remain in exile, nor did they at any time 
enter into the service of a foreign prince. 

4. During the whole thirty years of Caxton’s residence abroad, his native country 
was torn to pieces by a long and bitter civil war. It has been shown that the towns 
suffered comparatively little from this conflict, but its effect upon the Merchant 
Adventurers was most certainly disastrous. Where, when all the country was covered 
with armies and every great noble had to take a side, was the market for imports? 
Where were they to get the exports when the land was ravaged throughout its length 
and breadth? The Merchant Adventurers could neither sell their imports nor ship 
their exports. ‘The condition of London was something like that when the Saxons 
overran the country on all sides ; and also, like that time, the flower of the London 
youth were called out to fight. Of money-making there was small thought: happy 
the merchant who could hold his own. “I have known London,” Caxton writes, “in 
my young age much more wealthy, prosperous, and richer than it is at this day.” 
While the Red and the White Roses were tearing at each other’s throats one fears 
that the Domus Anglia showed empty warehouses and a deserted hall. 

Lastly, if there were any doubt on the subject of Caxton’s comparative poverty 
it should be removed by the grateful words in which he speaks of the money given 
him when he entered the service of the Duchess of Burgundy ; these are not the 
words of a prosperous man. 

Caxton, therefore, one may be quite sure, left Bruges as slenderly provided as 
regards store and treasure as when he entered the city. 

After this preamble, we now arrive at the invention of printing. 

The fifteenth century—the beginning of the Renaissance—was also remarkable 
for the production of beautiful and costly books. The art of the illuminator had 
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never been finer, the writing had never been more beautiful, the demand for books 
had never been so great, the numbers of those engaged outside the monasteries in 
the production of books rapidly increased. In every town they formed themselves 
into Guilds: thus, at Bruges, there was the Guild of St. John, in which were enrolled 
booksellers, painters, scriveners and copyists, illuminators, bookbinders, curriers, 
makers of parchment and vellum, and engravers. And they could not produce books 
fast enough to meet the increased demand. Now, it is perfectly certain that if the 
demand for anything that is made, grown or produced is increased from any cause, 
the methods of production of that thing will be reconsidered, and men’s ingenuity will 
devise means of making the production easier, cheaper, and more practicable. What 
happened with the production of books was exactly what happened with everything 
else. ‘‘ Give us more books,” cried those who, a hundred years before, had wanted no 
books: ‘ Give us more books.” Those who were interested in the production pondered 
continually over the enormous labour and cost of copying. Could there be found any 
way to lessen that labour? ‘The result was the invention of printing. 

Who was the first printer ? 

You may read all the books, pamphlets and articles; you may consider all the 
arguments, and in the long run you will know no more than you knew at the beginning. 
Perhaps it was Coster of Haarlem, or perhaps it was Gutenburg of Mainz. No one 
knows, and really it matters little except for the antiquary and the historian. At 
this period, as we have seen, some modification in the old method of copying was 
certain to be invented. It was by the greatest good luck, I have always thought, 
that a sort of shorthand, a representation of words by little easy symbols, was not 
invented. For instance, supposing a separate symbol for each of the prepositions, 
articles and auxiliary verbs, and other separate symbols for the commoner words, there 
might be some thousands of symbols in all to be learned by the scribe ; but his labour 
would be reduced to one-tenth. They might have invented some such method. 
Then, satisfied with the result, we should have gone on for centuries, and the art of 
printing would still have to be invented. 

But the time was come, and the invention, happily, came with it. Had printing 
been invented two centuries before, it would have been neglected and speedily for- 
gotten, because there was no demand for books. Had it been invented two centuries 
later, it would have had to contend against some other contrivance for shortening 
labour and cheapening books. If an ingenious projector discovers some great truth 
or invents some useful contrivance before or after his time he is lost-—he and his 
discovery. ‘Thus, in the reign of James the First a man of great ingenuity contrived 
a submarine boat,—he was before his age. In the middle of the last century another 
ingenious person discovered a way of sending messages by electricity,—he was before 
his age. Ina romance, now a hundred and fifty years old, the possibility of photo- 
graphy was imagined by another person before his age. Men whose ideas are much 
before their age receive, as their reward, contempt, certainly ; imprisonment, probably ; 
and perhaps death in one of its more unpleasant forms. 

The generally received story, after all that has been said, is this. ‘There was 
a certain Johann Gensfleisch von Sorgenloch, called Zum Gutenberg, a man of noble 
family, who was born in Mainz somewhere about the end of the fourteenth century. 
He removed from his native town to Strasbourg, where he began experimenting upon 
wood blocks. He then, with the idea of printing clearly defined in his mind, perhaps 
with type already cut in wood, went back to Mainz and entered into partnership 
with three others, named Riffe, Heitman and Dritzchen. Documents still exist 
which prove this partnership, and contemporary evidence is clear and strong upon 
the point that this Gutenberg, and none other, was the inventor of the art. The first 
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partnership was speedily broken up. A second was formed with Fust or Faust, a 
goldsmith, and one Peter Schoffer, who seems to have been the working partner. 
Certainly he improved and carried the art to a high state of perfection. 

That it should spread was certain: the work was simple; the press was not a 
machine which could be kept secret. Before long printers were setting up their presses 
everywhere. At Bruges the first printer was one Colard Mansion, a native of the 
place. He was a member of that Fraternity or Guild of St. John already mentioned. 
He was himself a writer, or at least a translator, as well as a printer. Caxton 
followed him in ,this respect. He printed and published twenty-two works, of which 
one, called “The Garden of Devotion,” was in Latin, the others were all in French 
except two, which were in English. These two were printed for Caxton. ‘The use 
of French shows that the court and the nobles did not use Flemish. One of his 
books, the cost of which seems to have ruined the unfortunate printer, was a splendid 
edition in folio of Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” translated into French and illustrated 
with numerous woodcuts. It is worthy of note that Colard’s workshop was the 
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chamber over the north porch of the Church of St. Donatus. ‘The first “ chapel ” 
of printers may have been begun in the modest room over a church porch. When 
troubles fell upon poor Colard he was fain to run away; he left the city, and—he 
disappeared. History knows nothing more about Colard Mansion. 

That he printed these two books for Caxton there seems no reason to doubt. 
Wynkyn de Werde, Caxton’s successor, certainly says that they were printed at Cologne ; 
but contemporary evidence is not always to be trusted. ‘The character of the type 
alone is held to prove that they are the work of Colard. ’ 

These are the earliest English-printed books. The first is a “ Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troie”; the second is “The Game and Playe of the Chesse.” The 
second is dedicated to the unfortunate Duke of Clarence: “To the righte noble, 
righte excellent and vertuous Prince George, Duc of Clarence, Earle of Warwicke 
and of Salisburye, Grete Chamberlayne of Englonde and Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Oldest Brother of Kynge Edwarde, by the Grace of God Kynge of Englonde and of 
France, your most humble servant William Caxton amonge other of youre servantes 
sendes unto you Peas, Helthe, Joye and Victorye upon your Enemies.” 
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The “ Recuyell,” a translation, was completed in 1471. It was not printed until 
1474. ‘The conclusion is that Caxton found so great a demand for it that he could 
not get the book copied quickly enough to meet the demand; that his attention 
was drawn to the newly invented art, and that he perceived something of the 
enormous possibilities which it presented. About this time he resigned the post he 
had held so long; he left the claustral Domus over which he had presided; he 
married a wife, and he entered into the service of the Duchess of Burgundy. It 
has been asked in what capacity he served. In no capacity at all: he was one of 
the “ following” ; he wore the livery of the Duchess ; he was attached to the court; 
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he had rooms and rations and some allowance of money; he was in the service 
and at the orders of the Duchess ; he was a secretary or an interpreter; he swelled 
the pageant by his presence ; he conducted the Duchess’s trade ventures; he was 
Usher of the White Rod, Chamberlain, Gentleman-in-waiting—anything. Do not let 
us be deceived by the word “service” and its modern meaning. 

This “ service” lasted a very short time. He left the court—one knows not why— 
and he returned, after this long absence, to his native land. Then began the third, 
the last, the most important chapter of his life. This was in the year 1476. He 
brought over his presses and his workmen with him. And he settled in Westminster. 
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Why did he choose Westminster ? 

This point is elaborately discussed by Blades. He suggests that Caxton went 
to Westminster on account of the wool staple, with which he may have had corre- 
spondence while at Bruges. He may have had: perhaps he did have—though it is 
not at all likely, because, as is most certain, he was in constant correspondence with 
the Merchant Adventurers of London, and with his own company of Mercers, whose 
representative he was ; and it is also certain that, as a citizen of London, he could 
not regard the Staple of Westminster with any favour. ‘That reason, therefore, may 
be disregarded. 

Or, Blades suggests, the Mercers rented of the Abbey a tavern called the 
“Greyhound,” where they feasted once a year, and where they did business with 
the merchants of the Wool Staple. Zherefore Caxton came here. ‘This, again, 
is a reason that is no reason; for, surely, the fact that there was this tavern in 
Westminster could not influence Caxton in the least. One might as well make him 
go to Gravesend because the Mercers had a farm not far from the town. 

There are, however, two reasons which seem to me very plain and sufficient. The 
first shows why he did not set up his press in the City of London. The next shows 
why he did set it up in the town—not yet a city—of Westminster. ‘The first reason 
is that he did not take a workshop in London because he could not. The thing 
was impossible; he would not be allowed to work under the jurisdiction of the 
Lord Mayor. By this time every trade or craft carried on in the City had been 
formed into a company ; every craftsman belonged to a company; every merchant 
and every retailer belonged to a company. ‘There was, however, no trade of 
printing ; therefore no company: therefore, as yet, and until the point was raised 
and settled, no power of settling within the City. 

Where, then, could he find a proper place? Southwark was within the City 
jurisdiction. Without the walls there were hardly any suburbs. The Strand, which 
might be considered a suburb, was a long line of palaces built upon the river bank, 
noble of aspect from the river; on the other side their gates opened upon a muddy 
road, on the north side of which were fields. Caxton wanted, however, not a suburb, 
but a town; he wanted, also, patrons and customers for the new trade. Westminster 
was, in fact, the only place to which he could go. Doubtless he bore letters and 
recommendations from the Duchess of Burgundy to her brother Edward the Fourth. 
He wanted court favour, a thing which everybody wanted at that time; he wanted 
the patronage of great lords and ladies; and he wanted to attract the attention 
of colleges, monasteries, and places where they wanted books and used books. In 
short, like every man in trade, Caxton wanted a place which would be convenient 
for advertising, showing, and proclaiming his business. For all purposes Westminster 
was admirably suited for the setting up of his press. 

Where was his house ? 

Long afterwards, until exactly fifty years ago, when it fell down, there was shown 
a house traditionally assigned to Caxton. ‘The representation certainly indicates a 
later origin, but there may have been alterations. ‘here have been discussions and 
disputes over the site of the first printing press: it has been placed on the site of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel; one is told that the monument in front of St. Margaret’s 
stands on the site. For my own part I cannot understand how there can be any 
doubt at all. Stow, writing a hundred years later, states with the greatest clearness 
where the house stood. He says, speaking of the “Gate House ”—that is, the gate 
at the east end of ‘Tothill Street-— On the South side of this Gate King Henry VII. 
founded an Almshouse for thirteen poor men... near unto this house westward 
was an old chapel of St. Anne, over against which the Lady Margaret, mother to 
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King Henry VII., erected an almshouse for poor women, which is now turned into 
lodgings for the singing men of the College. ‘The place wherein this Chapel and 
Almshouse stand was called the Eleemosynary or Almonry; now, corruptly, the 
Ambry ; for that the alms of the Abbey were here distributed to the poor. 

“ And therein Islip, Abbot of Westminster, first practised and erected the first press 
of Book printing that ever was in England about the year of Christ 1471; W. 
Caxton, Citizen of London, Mercer, brought it into England, and was the first that 
practised it in the said Abbey.” 

Islip was not Abbot at that time, but Prior and afterwards Abbot. As Prior, 
the details of the government of the Abbey were in his hands. If now we look at 
the map* we shall see that the place corresponds with what was called the Great 
Almonry until a few years ago, when Victoria Street was cut through the slums of 
Westminster, and the Westminster Palace Hotel ,was built, either covering the site 
or effectually hiding it. ‘The thing does not seem to admit of doubt or dispute. 
Observe that Stow speaks of the “ Ambry” as being “in” the Abbey, though it 
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was outside the gate. So Caxton speaks of his presses as set up “in” the Abbey— 
an expression which has led many to think that he carried on his work, within the 
church. The mistake was natural so long as men had forgotten the meaning of 
the word “ Abbey,” and thought that Westminster Abbey meant the Church of St. 
Peter. How many are there, even now, who have examined the remains lying south 
of the church, and who understand that these were buildings which, with the church, 
constituted the Abbey ? 

The house was known by the sign of the Red Pale. It was a common sign 
among print2rs in Holland, some of whom, however, had a Black Pale. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the books which Caxton printed; and the 
questions of type, process, binding and illustrating must be left for the biographer. 
But about the trade of printer and publisher? On this point hear Caxton himself. 


He speaks in a Prologue (hitherto undiscovered). 
“When,” he says, “I resolved upon setting up a press in Westminster, I knew 


* See page 422, November, 1894. 
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full well that it was an enterprise full of danger. For I had seen my friend Colard, 
printer of Bruges, fain to fly from the city in poverty and debt; and I had seen 
Melchior of Augsburg dying a bankrupt; and I had heard how Sweynheim and 
Pannarts in Rome had petitioned the Pope for help. Yet I hoped, by the favour 
and countenance of His Highness the King, to succeed. This have I done: yet 
not as I hoped to do. For I thought that the quick production and the cheapness 
of books would cause many to buy them who hitherto had been content to live 
without the solace of poetry and romance, and without the instruction of Cato and 
Boethius. Again, I thought that there are schools and colleges where books must 
be studied, and I hoped that they would find it better to print than to copy. And 
there are Religious Houses where they are for ever engaged in copying Psalters and 
Service Books. Surely, I thought, it will be better for the good Monks to print than 
to copy. I forgot, moreover, that there was a great stock in hand of written books ; 
in every Monastery a store which must first be used up, and in every College there 
were written books for the student which must first be worn out before there would be 
question of replacing them with printed books. Also I forgot the great company of 
copyists, illuminators, limners, and those who make and sell vellum and fine parch- 
ment for the copyists. And I found, moreover, to my surprise, that there were many, 
great lords to wit, who cared nothing for cheapness, and who scoffed at my woodcuts 
compared with the illuminations in red and blue and gold which adorned their 
written books. He who would embark upon a new trade must reckon with those 
who make their livelihood in the old trade. Wherefore my Art of Printing had many 
enemies at the outset, and few friends. So that the demand for my books has not 
yet been found equal to the number which I have put forth, and I should have been 
ruined like Colard and bankrupt like Melchior were it not for the help of my Lord 
of Arundel and others, who protected me against the certain loss which threatened.” 

There are many points connected with the first English printing press on which 
one would like to dwell: the mechanism of it, the forms of type, the paper used, 
the binding, the price. These things belong to a biography, and not toa chapter. 
It must suffice here to say that the form of the press was simple, being little more 
than such a screw press as is used now for copying letters. 

As to the books themselves, Caxton, in the true spirit of trade, gave the world not 
what he himself may have wanted, but what the world wanted. Books of romance, 
chivalry and great achievements were demanded by the knights and nobles. Books 
ot service were wanted by the Church. Caxton provided these. These things 
illustrate the character of the man—cautious, businesslike, anxious to run his press 
at a profit, so that he tried no experiments, and was content to be a servant rather 
than a teacher. 

Those who will take the trouble to visit the British Museum and there examine 
for themselves the treasures which the nation possesses of early printing—the case full 
of Caxtons in the King’s Library, the shelf filled with Caxtons in the vast Library 
which the general visitor is not allowed to see—will be astonished to observe the rapid 
advances already made in the Art of Printing when Caxton undertook its practice. 
Printing was first invented some time in the first half of the fifteenth century.* 
The type is clear and strong—clearer type we have never made since; the ink is 
perfectly black to this day ; the lines are even and in perfect order ; the binding, when 
an ancient binding has been preserved, is like any binding of later times. But 
the shape of the book was not newly invented, nor the binding, nor the form of the 
type ; in these matters the printer followed the copyist. In the earlier examples 
the illuminator was called in to adorn the book, copy by copy, with his art-initials, 


* See La Croix, ‘‘ Les Arts de Moyen-Age,” for a sensible *éswmé of the whole question. 
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coloured letters, pictures delicately and beautifully drawn, coloured and gilt in the 
printed page. ‘The illuminator, however, very soon gave way to the engraver. The 
wood engravings of the late fifteenth century, rough though they are, and coarse in 
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Caxton Memorial Window in St Margaret's, Westminster. 
drawing and outline, are yet vigorous and direct ; they illustrate what they desire to 
illustrate. One can believe that those who could afford the illuminations continued 
to order and to buy the manuscripts, for the sake of their delicacy and beauty. 
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But the printed book, with its rough engraving, was within the reach of student, 
priest, and squire, to whose slender means the illuminated work was forbidden. 

The more one considers this figure of the fifteenth-century workman, the more 
clearly he stands out before us, grave, anxious, resolute of face—the more he becomes 
admirable and wonderful. For thirty years engaged in protecting English interests in 
the Netherlands—patient, tenacious, conciliatory ; the friend and servant of the most 
powerful lady in Europe; the friend of all those at home who regarded literature: 
himself a lover of poetry and of romance, and at the mature age of sixty-five engaged 
in translating the latter ; a good linguist ; a good scholar; and, most certainly, one 
who could look into the future, and could foretell something of the influence which 
the press was destined to have upon the world. And all this in a simple liveryman 
of the Mercers’ Company, without education other than that enjoyed by all lads of 
his position, without wealth and without family influence other than that derived 
from the long connection with the City in various trades of his kith and kin. 
Admirable and wonderful is the life of this great man; admirable and wonderful 
are his achievements. 

He died in harness. Thus sayeth Wynkyn de Worde in the “ Vite Patrum ” 
“Thus endyth the most vertuouse hystorye of the devoute and righte renowned lyves 
of holy faders lyuynge in deserte, worthy of 
remembrance to all wel dysposed persons, 
which hath ben translated oute of French 
into Englishe by William Caxton of West- 
mynstre late deed and fynyshed at the laste 
daye of hys lyff.” He died in the year 1491, 
pe 3 boobs) and was buried at St. Margaret’s, where his 


a fo fe wife, Maude, and perhaps his father, were also 

ca oa rl buried. He left one child, a daughter. He 
ie ACL FmGfi left a will, which is lost ; but one clause was 

a bequest of fifteen copies of the “ Golden 


Legend” to the parish church. ‘These were 
afterwards sold at prices varying from 5s. 4d. 
to 6s. 8d. If money was then worth eight 
timnes its present value, we can understand that 
books, although they were greatly cheapened 
by being printed instead of written, had not yet become cheap. 

Many of the books which he published were romances, as has been said, and 
tales of chivalry. He loved these tales himself, as much as the noble ladies and 
gallant knights for whom he published them. Let us end this notice with his own 
words on the excellence and the usefulness of romance. He is speaking of the 
“History of King Blanchardine and Queen Eglantine his Wife,” translated by order 
of the Lady Margaret. 

“I know full well that the story of it was honest and joyful to all virtuous young 
noble gentlemen and women for to read therein as for their pastime. For under 
correction, in my judgment, the stories of noble feats and valiant acts of arms and 
war . . . which have been actioned in old time by many noble princes, lords and 
knights, are as well for to see and know their valiantness, for to stand in the special 
grace and love of their ladies, and in like wise for gentle young ladies and demoiselles 
for to learn to be steadfast and constant in their part to them, that they once have 
promised and agreed to such as have put their lives oft in jeopardy for to please 


them to stand in grace, as it is to occupy the ken and study overmuch in books of 
contemplation,” 
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Facsimile of Caxton's Handwriting, from the 
Pepysian Library. 
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RISNZEY We“ HEN the lawyer had gone, for a while there was silence 
A ZA\,, in Henry’s room. Everybody seemed anxious to speak, 
and yet no one could find any words to say. Of course 
Henry was aware that the subject which had been dis- 
cussed at the last dreadful scene of his father’s life would 
be renewed on the first opportunity, but he was nervously 
anxious that it should not be now, when he did not feel 
able to cope with the bitter arguments which he was 
sure Ellen was preparing for him, and still less with the 
pleadings of his mother, should she condescend to plead. 
After all it was he who spoke the first. 
“ Perhaps, Ellen,” he said, “ you will tell me who were present at our father’s funeral.” 
“ Everybody,” she answered ; adding, with meaning, “ You see, the truth about us 
3 has not yet come out. We are still supposed to be people of honour and position.” 
Her mother turned and made a gesture with her hand, as though to express 
disapproval of the tone in which she spoke ; and, taking the hint, Ellen went on in a 
dry, clear voice, like that of one who reads an inventory, to give the names of the 
neighbours who attended the burial, and of more distant friends who had sent wreaths, 
saying in conclusion : 








} “Mr. Levinger of course was there, but Emma did not come. She sent a lovely 
wreath of eucharist lilies and stephanotis.” 

At this moment the old butler came in, his face stained with grief—for he had 
dearly loved Sir Reginald, who was his foster-brother—and announced that Dr. 
Childs was waiting to see Sir Henry. 

“Show him up,” said Henry, devoutly thankful for the interruption. 

“ How do you do, Captain—I mean Sir Henry Graves?” said the doctor, in his 
quiet voice, when Lady Graves and Ellen had left the room. “I attended your poor 
father’s funeral, and then went on to see a patient, thinking that I would give you a 
look on my way back. However, don’t let us talk of these things, but show me 
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your leg if you will. Yes, I thought so: you have given it a nasty jar; you should 
never have tried to walk up those steps without help. Well, you will have to stop 
quiet for a month or so, that is all; and I think that it will be a good thing for you 
in more ways than one, for you seem very much shaken, my dear fellow, and no 
wonder, with all this trouble after a dangerous illness.” 

Henry thanked him; and then followed a little general conversation, in which 
Dr. Childs was careful not to let him know that he was aware of the scene that had 
occurred at his father’s death, though as a matter of fact the wildest rumours were 
floating up and down the country side, based upon hints that had fallen from Lady 
Graves in her first grief, and on what had been overheard by listeners at the door. 
Presently he rose to go, saying that he would call again on the morrow. 

“By the way,” he added, “I have got to see another patient to-night—your late 
nurse, Joan Haste.” 

“ What is the matter with her?” asked Henry, flushing suddenly red, a symptom 
of interest or distress that did not escape the doctor’s practised eye. 

“So the talk is true,” he thought to himself. “ Well, I guessed as much ; indeed, 
I expected it all along: the girl has been in love with him for weeks. A pity, a 
sad pity!” 

“Oh! nothing at all serious,” he answered: “a chill and a touch of fever. It 
has been smouldering in her system for some time, I think. It seems she got 
soaked about ten days ago, and stood in her wet things. She is shaking it off 
now, however.” 

“ Indeed ; I am glad to hear that,” Henry answered, in a tone of relief which he 
could not quite conceal. ‘Will you remember me to Miss Haste when you see her, 
and tell her that——” 

“Ves?” said the doctor, his hand on the door. 

“That I am glad she has recovered, and—that—I was sorry not to be able to say 
good-bye to her,” he added hurriedly. 

“ Certainly,” answered Dr. Childs, and went. 

Henry saw no more of his mother or his sister that evening, which was a sorrowful 
one for him. He grieved alone in his room, comforted only by the butler 
Thomson, who came to visit him, and told him tales of his father’s boyhood and youth; 
and they grieved elsewhere, each according to her own nature. On the morrow the 
doctor came early and reported favourably of Henry’s condition. He told him that 
Joan was doing even better than he had expected, that she sent him her duty and 
thanked him kindly for his message, and with this Henry was fain to be content. 
Indeed, what other message could she have sent him, unless she had written? and 
something told him that she would not write. Any words that could be put on paper 
would express both too much and too little. 

Henry was not the only person at Rosham whose rest was troubled that night, 
seeing that Ellen also did not sleep well. She had loved her father in her own way 
and sorrowed for him, but she loved her family better than any individual in it, and 
mourned still more bitterly for its sad fate. Also she had her own particular troubles 
to overcome, for she was well aware that Edward imagined her to possess the portion 
of eight thousand pounds which had been allotted to her under the will, and it was 
necessary that he should be undeceived and enlightened on varicus other points in 
connection with the Rosham affairs, which could no longer be concealed from him. 
On the morrow he rode over from Upcott, and very soon gave Ellen a chance of 
explanation, by congratulating her upon the prospective receipt of the eight thousand. 
Like a bold woman she took her opportunity at once, though she did not care about 
this task and had some fears for the issue. 
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“ Don’t congratulate me, Edward,” she said, “ for I must tell you I have discovered 
that this eight thousand pounds is very much in the clouds.” 

Edward whistled. ‘ Meaning ?” he said. 

“ Meaning, my dear, that after you left the lawyer explained our financial position. 
‘Fo put it shortly, the entail has beer cut, the estate has been mortgaged for more 
than its value, and there is not a farthing for anybody.” 

“ Indeed !” answered Edward: “ that’s jolly good news. Might I ask what is going 
to happen then?” 

“Tt all depends upon Henry. If he is not a fool, and marries Miss Levinger, 
everything will come right, except my eight thousand pounds of course, for she holds 
the mortgages, or her father does for her. If he zs a fool—which I have reason to 
believe is the case-—and declines to marry Miss Levinger, then I suppose that the 
estate will be made bankrupt and that my mother will be left to starve.” 

At this announcement Edward uttered an indignant grunt. 

“Look here, Ellen,” he said; “ it is all very fine, but you have been playing it 
pretty low down upon me. I never heard a word of this mess, although, of course, 
] knew that you were embarrassed, like most people nowadays. What I did not know 
—to say nothing of your not having a penny—was that I am to have the honour of 
marrying into a family of bankrupts; and, to tell you the truth, I am half inclined 
to reconsider my position, for I don’t wish to be mixed up with this sort of thing.” 

“About that you must do as you like, Edward,” she answered, with dignity ; 
“but let me tell you that this state of affairs is not my fault. In the first 
place, it is the fault of those who are dead and gone, and still more is it the 
fault of my brother Henry, whose wickedness and folly threaten to plunge us all 
into ruin.” 

“What do you mean by his ‘ wickedness and folly ’?” 

“] mean that matter of which I spoke to you before—the matter of that wretched 
girl, Joan Haste. It seems that he has become involved in some miserable intrigue 
with her, after the disgusting fashion of you men, and on this account he refuses 
to marry Emma Levinger. Yes, although my father prayed him to do so with his 
dying breath, he still refuses, when he knows that it would be his own salvation and 
that of his family also.” 

“He must be mad,” said Edward—“ stark, staring mad: it’s no such great wonder 
about the girl, but that he should decline to marry Miss Levinger is sheer insanity ; 
for, although I don’t think much of her, and the connection is a bad one, it is 
clear that she has got the dollars. What does he mean to do, then? Marry the 
other one?” 

“Very possibly, for all I know to the contrary. It would be quite in keeping 
with his conduct.” 

“Oh, hang it, Ellen !—that I could not stand. It is not to be expected of any 
man that he should come into a family of which the head will be a bankrupt, who 
insists upon marrying a barmaid.” 

“ Again I say that you must please yourself, Edward ; but if you feel so strongly 
about Henry’s conduct—and I admit that it is quite natural that you should do so— 
perhaps you had better speak to him yourself.” 

“ All right: I will,’ he answered. “ Although I don’t like meddling with other 
people’s love affairs, for I have quite enough to do to manage my own, I will give 
him my mind pretty straight. He’s a nasty customer to tackle; but if he doesn’t 
know before he is an hour older that there are other peop!e to be considered in the 
world besides himself, it shan’t be my fault, that’s all.” 

“Tam sure it is very brave of you, dear,” said Ellen, with veiled sarcasm. “ But, 
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if I may venture to advise, I would suggest what my poor father used to call the 
suaviter in modo in preference to the fortiter in re.” 

“Oh, bother your Latin!” said Edward. ‘“ Please speak English.” 

“T mean that were I you I should go fair and softly ; for, as you remarked just 
now in your own classic tongue, Henry is a ‘nasty customer to tackle. Well, I 
happen to know that he is up and alone just now, so you cannot have a_ better 
opportunity.” And she rang the bell, which was almost immediately answered by 
the butler, then added, “ Will you be so good, ‘Thomson, as to show Mr. Milward to 
Sir Henry’s room ?” 

Edward hesitated, for, like another hero, he felt his courage oozing out of 
his finger-tips. Looking up, he saw Ellen watching him with a little smile, and 
remembered that to draw back now would mean that for many a long day to come he 
must be the target of the bitter arrows of her irony. So he set his teeth and went 
as to a forlorn hope. 

In another minute he was in the presence of the man whom he came to annihilate. 
Henry was seated in a chair, against which his crutches were resting, looking out of 
the window, with an open book upon his knee, and it cannot be said that he seemed 
delighted on hearing the name of his visitor. Indeed, he was about to tell ‘Thomson 
that he was engaged, when Edward blundered in behind him, and he had no option 
but to shake hands and ask him to sit down. Then ensued this conversation. 

“ How do you do, Graves? I have come to see you on business.” 

“As well as I can expect, thank you.” 

A pause. 

“ Beautiful weather, isn’t it?” 

“Tt seems fine ; but as you have been out, you will know more about it than I do.” 
Another pause. 

“The pheasants ought to do well this year ; they have had a wonderful fine time 
hatching.” 

“Indeed. I think you said that you wished to speak to me about some business.” 
“You are not rearing any this season, are you ?” 

“No: I am sorry to say that I have other chicks to hatch at present. But about 
the business ?” 

“ All right, Graves ; I am coming to that. ‘The pheasants lead up to it. Fortiter 
in modo, as Ellen says.” 

“Does she? Well, it is not a bad motto for her, though it’s wrong. Well, if we 
have done with the pheasants——” 

There was yet another pause, and then Edward said suddenly, and with effort : 

“You are not rearing any pheasants, Graves, because you can’t afford to; in 
fact, I have just found out that you are bankrupt, and the whole thing is a swindle, 
and that Ellen won’t have a farthing of her eight thousand pounds. She has sent 
me up here to talk to you about it.” 

“Has she? That is fortiter in modo and no mistake. Well, talk on, Mr. Milward. 
But, before you begin, let me remind you that I asked you to’stop and hear what 
passed after the reading of the will yesterday, and you would not.” 

“Oh, bother the will! It is a fraud, like everything else in this place. I tell 
you, Graves——” 

“One moment. Pray lower your voice, keep your temper, and remember that 
you are speaking to a gentleman.” 

“Speaking to a gentleman? A _ nice sort of gentleman! You mean an un- 
certificated bankrupt, who won't do the right thing by his family and marry the 
girl who could set them on their legs again; a pious humbug who preaches to 
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everybody else, but isn’t above carrying on a low intrigue with a barmaid, and then 
having the impudence to say that he means to disgrace us by marrying her.” 

“T have asked you to lower your voice, Mr. Milward.” 

“Lower my voice? I think it is high time to raise it when I find myself let in 
for an engagement with the sister of a man who does such things. You needn’t 
look at me, Sir Henry Graves,—Sir Henry indeed! I repeat, ‘let in.’ However, 
you must mend your manners, or Ellen will suffer for it, that is all; for I shall 
throw her over and wash my hands of the whole show. ‘The bankruptcy is bad 
enough, but I’m hanged if I will stand the barmaid. Edward Milward of Upcott 
with a barmaid for a sister-in-law! Not if he knows it.” 

Then Henry answered, in a quiet and ominous voice : 

“You have been so good, Mr. Milward, doubtless more in kindness than in 
anger, as to point out to me with great directness the errors, or assumed errors, of 
my ways. Allow me, before I say anything further, to point out to you an error in 
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“Taking up the crutch, . . . Henry hurled it straight at him. 


yours, about which there is no possibility of doubt. You say that you propose ‘to 
throw over’ my sister, not on account of anything that se has done, but because of 
acts which Z am supposed to have done. In my judgment it will indeed be fortunate 
for her should you take this course. But not the less do 1 feel bound to tell you, 
that the man who behaves thus towards a woman, having no cause of offence against 
her, is not what is usually understood by the term gentleman. So much for my 
sister: now for myself. It seems to me that there is only one answer possible to 
conduct and language such as you have thought fit to make use of; and were 
I well, much as I dislike violence, I should not hesitate to apply it. I should, 
Mr. Milward, kick you out of this room and down yonder stairs, and, should my 
strength not fail me, across that garden. Being crippled at present, I am unable to 
advance that argument. I must, therefore, do the best I can.” And, taking up the 
crutch that stood by his chair, Henry hurled it straight at him. “Now go!” he 
thundered ; and Mr. Milward went. 
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“T hope that Ellen will feel pleased with the effect of her embassy,” thought 
Henry ; then suddenly he turned white, and, choking with wrath, said aloud, “ Great 
Heaven! to think that I should have come so low as to be forced to suffer such insults 
from a cur like that! What will be the end of it? One thing is clear: I can’t stand 
much more. I’m done for in the Service ; but I dare say that I could get a billet as 
mate on a liner, or even a command of some vessel in the Canadian or Australian 
waters where I am known ; and, unless there is a change soon, that is what I’ll do, 
and take Joan with me. Nobody will sneer at her there, anyway—at least, nobody 
who sees her.” 


Meanwhile Ellen was standing in the hall making pretence to arrange some 
flowers, but in reality waiting, not without a certain sense of care, to learn the result 
of the interview which she had been instrumental in bringing about. She hoped that 
Henry would snub her fiancé in payment of sundry remarks that Edward had made 
to her, and which she had by no means forgotten, although she was not at present 
in a position to resent them. She hoped also, with some lack of perspicuity, that 
Henry would be impressed by Edward’s remonstrances, and that, when he came to 
understand that Aer future was imperilled, he would hasten to sacrifice his own. But 
here she made her great mistake, not foreseeing that a man of Milward’s moral fibre 
could not by any possibility neglect to push a fancied vantage home, any more than 
he could refrain from being insolent and brutal towards one whom he thought at his 
mercy ; for even in the upper walks of life individuals do exist who take pleasure in 
grinding the heads of the fallen deeper into the mire. 

Presently Ellen was alarmed to hear Henry’s words “ Now go” echo through the 
house, followed by the sound of a banging door. Next instant Edward appeared 
upon the stairs, and the expression of his features betrayed a wondrous mixture of 
astonishment, fear and indignation. 

“ What have you been doing, Edward?” she said, as he approached. ‘You do 
not mean to tell me that you have been brawling, and in this house ?” 

“ Brawling? Oh yes, say that I have been brawling,” gasped Edward, when at 
last he managed to speak. “That infernal brother of yours has thrown a crutch at 
me ; but by all means say that I have been brawling.” 

“Thrown a crutch ? And what had you been doing to make him throw a crutch ?” 

“Doing? Why, nothing, except tell him that he was a fraud and a bankrupt. 
He took it all quite quietly till the end, and then suddenly he said that if he 
wasn’t a cripple he would kick me downstairs, and threw a crutch at my head ; 
and, by George! I believe from the look of him that if he could he would have 
done it too!” 

“Tt is very possible,” said Ellen, “ if you were foolish enough to use such language 
towards him. You have had an escape. Henry has a fearful temper when roused.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you say so before you sent me up there? Do you 
suppose that I enjoy being pelted with crutches by a mad sailor? Possible! Yes, 
it seems that anything is possible in this house ; but I will tell you one thing that 
isn’t, and it is that I should stay here any longer. I scratch, now on the spot. Do 
you understand, Ellen? ‘The game is up, and you can marry whom you like.” 

At this point Ellen touched him on the shoulder, and said, in a cold voice : 

“Perhaps you are not aware that there are at least two servants listening to you ? 
Will you be so kind as to follow me into the drawing-room ?” 

Edward obeyed. When Ellen put on her coldest and most imperious manner 
he always did obey, and it is probable that he will always continue todo so. He 
was infuriated, and he was humbled, still he could not resist that invitation into the 
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drawing-room. ,It was a large apartment, and by some oversight the shutters that had 
been closed for the funeral had never been reopened, therefore its aspect could not 
be called cheerful, though there was sufficient light to see by. 

“ Now, Mr. Milward,” said Ellen, stationing herself in the centre of a wide expanse 
of floor, for there were no little tables and knickknacks at Rosham, “I will ask you 
to be so good as to repeat what you were saying.” 

Thus adjured, Edward looked around him, and his spirits sank. He could 
be vociferous enough in the sunlit hall, but here in this darkened chamber, that 
reminded him unpleasantly of corpses and funerals, with Ellen, of whom he was 
secretly afraid, standing cool and collected before him, a sudden humility fell 
upon him. 

“Why do you call me Mr. Milward?” he asked: “it doesn’t sound right ; and 
as for what I was saying, I was saying that I could not stand this sort of thing 
any more, and I think that we had better shut up the shop.” 

“Tf you mean by ‘shutting up the shop’ that our engagement is at an end, 
Mr. Milward, so be it. But unfortunately, as you must understand, questions will 
be asked, and I shall be glad to know what explanation you propose to furnish.” 

“Oh! you can settle that.” 

“Very well; I presume you admit that I am not to blame, and therefore we 
must fall back upon the cause which you have given, that you insulted my brother, 
who—notwithstanding his crippled condition—inflicted a physical punishment upon 
you. Indeed, unless I can succeed in stopping it, thanks to your own indiscretion, 
the story will be all over the place before to-morrow, and I must leave you to judge 
what will be thought of it in the county, or let us say at the militia mess, which I 
believe you join next Wednesday.” 

Edward heard and quailed. He was excessively sensitive to public opinion, and 
more especially to the chaff of his brother-officers in the militia, among whom he 
was something of a butt. If it became known there that Sir Henry Graves, a man 
with a broken leg, had driven him out of the room by throwing crutches at his 
head, he felt that his life would speedily become a burden to him. 

“Vou wouldn’t be so mean as that, Ellen,” he said. 

“So mean as what? ‘To some people it might seem that the meanness is 
on the other side. There are difficulties here, and you have quarrelled with my 
brother ; therefore, as I understand, you wish to desert me after being publicly 
engaged to me for some months, and to leave me in an utterly false position. Do 
so if you will, but you must not be surprised if you find your conduct called by 
strong names. For my part I am indifferent, but for your own sake I think that 
you would do well to pause. Do not suppose that I shall sit still under such an 
affront. You know that I can be a good friend; you have yet to learn that I can 
be a good enemy. Possibly, though I do not like to think it of you, you believe 
that we are ruined and of no account. You will find your mistake. There are 
troubles here, but they can be overcome, and very soon you will live to regret that 
you dared to put such a deadly affront upon me and my family. You foolish 
man!” she went on, with gathering vehemence, “have you not yet realised the 
difference between us? Have you not learned that with all your wealth you are 
nobody and I am somebody—that though I can stand without you, without me you 
will fall? Now I am tired of talking: choose, Edward Milward, choose whether 
you will jilt me and incur an enmity that shall follow you to your death, or 
whether you will bide by me and be placed where of late it has been the object 
of my life to set you.” 

If Edward had quailed before, now he positively trembled, for he knew that 
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Ellen spoke truth. Hers was the master mind, and to a great extent,he had become 
dependent on her. Moreover he had ambitions, for the most part of a social and 
personal nature 





that included, however, his entry into parliament, where he hoped 
that his power of the purse would ultimately earn him some sort of title—and these 
ambitions he felt sure would never be gratified without the help of Ellen. Lastly, 
he was in his own way sincerely attached to her, and quite appreciated the force 
of her threats to make of him an object of ridicule among his neighbours and 
brother-officers. Smarting though he was under a sense of moral and _ physical 
injury, the sum of these considerations turned the balance in favour of going on 
with his engagement. Perhaps Ellen was right, and her family would ride out 
this trouble; but whether they did so or not, ke was convinced that without Ellen 
he should sink to a lower than his present level, and what was more, that she would 
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“Very soon you will live to regret that you dared to put such a deadly affront upon me.” 


help him on his downward career. So Edward gave in; indeed, it would not be 
too much to say that he collapsed. 

“You shouldn’t speak so harshly, dear,” he said, ‘for you know that I did not 
really mean what I told you about breaking off our engagement. ‘The fact is that, 
what between one thing and another, I scarcely knew what I was saying.” 

“Indeed !” answered Ellen. ‘“ Well, I hope that you know what you are saying 
now. If our engagement is to be continued, there must be no further talk of 
breaking it off on the next occasion that you happen to have a quarrel with my 
brother, or to be angry about the mortgages on this property.” 

“The only thing that I bargain about your brother is, that I shall not be asked 
to see him, or have anything to do with him. He can go to the deuce his own 
way so far as I am concerned, and we can cut him when we are married—that is, 
if he becomes bankrupt and the rest of it. I am sorry if I have behaved badly, 
tilen ; but really and truly I do mean what I say about our engagement, and I 
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tell you what, I will go home and put it on paper if you like, and bring you the 
letter this afternoon.” 

“That is as you like, Edward,” she answered, with a perceptible softening of 
her manner. “ But after what has happened, you may think yourself fortunate that 
I ever consent to see you again.” 

<dward attempted no reply, at least in words, for he was crushed ; but, bending 
down, he imprinted a chaste salute upon Ellen’s smooth forehead, which she 
acknowledged by touching him frostily on the cheek with her lips. 

This, then, is the history of the great quarrel between these lovers, and of their 
reconciliation. 

“Upon my word,” said Ellen to herself, as she watched him depart, “I am by 
no means certain that Henry’s obstinacy and violence have not done me a good 
turn for once. They have brought things to a crisis, there has been a struggle, 
and I have won the day. Whatever happens, I do not think it likely that Edward 
will try to match himself against me again, and I am quite certain that he will 
never talk any more of breaking off our engagement.” 


» 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BETWEEN DUTY AND DUTY. 


For a while Ellen stood silent, enjoying the luxury of a well-earned victory; then 
she turned and went upstairs to Henry’s room. ‘The first thing that she saw was the 
crutch that her brother had used as a missile of war with such effect, still lying where 
it had fallen on the carpet. She picked it up and placed it by his chair. 

“ How do you do, Henry?” she said blandly. “I hear that you have surpassed 
yourself this morning.” 

“ Now, look here, Ellen,” he answered, in a voice that was almost savage in its 
energy, “if you have come to bait me, I advise you to give it up, for I am in no 
mood to stand much more. You sent Mr. Milward up here to insult me, and I 
treated him as he deserved ; though now I regret that under intolerable provocation I 
forgot myself so far as to condescend to violence. I am very sorry if I have inter- 
fered with your matrimonial projects, though there is a certain justice about it, seeing 
how constantly you attempt to interfere with mine; but I could not help it. No 
man of honour could have borne the things that fellow thought fit to say, and it is 
your own fault for encouraging him to say them.” 

“Oh, pray, my dear Henry, let us leave this cant about ‘men of honour’ out 
of the question. It really seems to me that after all that has happened and is 
happening the less said of honour the better. It is quite useless for you to look 
angry, since I presume that you will not try to silence me by throwing things in 
my face. And now let me tell you that, although you have done your best, you 
have not succeeded in ‘interfering with my matrimonial projects,’ which, in fact, 
were never so firmly established as they are at this moment.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Henry in astonishment, “that the man has put 
up with—well, with what I was obliged to inflict upon him, and that you still 
contemplate marrying him after the way in which he has threatened to jilt you?” 

“Certainly I mean to say it. We have set the one thing against the other and 
cried quits, though of course he has bargained that he shall have nothing more to 
do with, you, and also that, should you persist in your present conduct, he shall 
not be forced to receive you at his house after our marriage.” 

“ Really he need not have troubled to make that stipulation.” 
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“We are not a// fools, Henry,” Ellen went on; “and I did not feel called 
upon to break an engagement that in many ways suits me very well because you 
have chosen to quarrel with Edward and to use violence towards him. Do not be 
afraid, Henry: I have not come here to lecture you; I come to say that I wash 
my hands of you. In the interests of the family, of which you are the head, I 
still venture to hope that you will repent of the past and that better counsels may 
prevail as to the future. I hope, for instance, that you will come to see that 
your own prosperity and good name should not be sacrificed in order to gratify 
a low passion. 3ut this is merely a pious wish and by the way. You are a 
middle-aged man, and must take your own course in life; but I decline to be 
involved in your ruin. If in the future I should however be able to do anything 
to mitigate its consequences so far as this property is concerned, I will do it; 
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‘1 have not come here to lecture you.” 


for I at least think more of my family than of myself, and most of all of the 
dying wishes of our father. And now, Henry, as a sister to a brother I say 
good-bye to you for so long as you persist in your present courses. Henceforth 
when we meet it will be as acquaintances and no more. Good-bye, Henry.” And 
she left the room. ; 

“That is a pleasant speech to have to listen to,” reflected Henry as the door 
closed behind her. ‘“ Of the two I really think that I prefer Mr. Milward’s mode 
of address, for he can be answered, or at any rate dealt with; but it is difficult 
to answer Ellen, seeing that to a great extent she has the right on her side. 
What a position for a man! If I had tried, I could not have invented a worse 
one. I shall never laugh again at the agonies of a heroine placed between love 
and duty, for it is my own case. Or rather let us leave the love out of it, and 
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say that 1 stand between duty and duty, the delicate problem to decide being, 
Which is the higher of these duties and who shall be sacrificed?” 

As he thought thus, sadly enough, there was a knock upon his door, and Lady 
Graves entered the room, looking very sorrowful and dignified in her widow’s robe. 

“So I haven’t seen the worst of it,” Henry muttered. “Well, I may as well 
get it over.” Then he added aloud, “Will you sit down, mother? I am sorry 
that I cannot rise to receive you.” 

“My boy,” she said in a low voice, “I have been thinking a great deal of 
the sad scene which took place in connection with your dear father’s death, and 
of my subsequent conduct towards you, and I have come to apologise to you. I 
do not know the exact circumstances that led you to act as you have done—I 
may even say that I scarcely wish to know them; but on reflection I feel that 
nothing but the strongest reasons or considerations of honour would have induced 
you to refuse your father’s dying prayer, and that I have therefore no right to 
judge you harshly. This came home to me when I saw you leaving the room 
yonder a few nights since, and your face showed me what you were suffering. 
But at that time my heart was too frozen with grief, and, I fear, also too much 
filled with resentment against you, to allow me to speak. If you can tell me 
anything that will give me a better understanding of the causes of all this dreadful 
trouble, I shall be grateful to you; for then we may perhaps consult together 
and find some way out of it. But I repeat that I do not come to force your 
confidence. I come, Henry, to express my regret, and to mourn with you over 
a husband and a father whom we both loved dearly,’—and, moved by a sudden 
impulse of affection, she bent down and kissed her son upon the forehead. 

He returned the embrace, and said, “ Mother, those are the first kind words that 
I have heard for a long while from any member of my family ; and I can assure you 
that I am grateful for them, and shall not forget them, for I thought that you had 
come here to revile me like everybody else. You say that you do not ask my 
confidence, but fortunately a man can speak out to his mother without shame, even 
when he has cause to be ashamed of what he must tell her. Now listen, mother : 
as you know, I never was a favourite in this house; I dare say through my own fault, 
but so it is. From boyhood everybody more or less looked down upon me, and, 
with the exception of yourself, I doubt if anybody cared for me much. Well, I 
determined to make my own way in the world and to show you all that there was 
something in me, and to a certain extent I succeeded. I worked hard to succeed too; 
I denied myself in many ways, and above all I kept myself clear from the vices that 
most young men fall into in one shape or another. Then came this dreadful business 
of my brother’s death, and just as I was beginning really to get on I was asked 
to leave the profession which was everything to me. From the letters that reached 
me I gathered that in some mysterious way it lay in my power, and in mine alone, 
to pull the family affairs out of the mire if I returned home. So I retired from the 
Service and I came, because I thought that it was my duty, for hitherto I haye tried 
to do my duty when I could see my way to it. On the first night of my arrival 
here I learned the true state of affairs from Ellen, and I learned also what it was 
expected that I should do to remedy it—namely, that I should marry a young lady 
with whom I had but a slight acquaintance, but who, as it chances, is the owner of 
the mortgages on this estate.” 

“Tt was most indiscreet of Ellen to put the matter like that,” said Lady Graves. 

“Ellen is frequently indiscreet, mother; but doubtless it never occurred to her 
that I should object to doing what she is so ready to do for herself—marry for 
money. I am glad you see, however, that her method was not exactly calculated to 
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prepossess any man.in favour of a marriage, of which he did not nappen to have 
thought for himself. Still the young lady came, and I liked her exceedingly ; I liked 
her more than any woman that I had met before, the one inexplicable thing about 
her to my mind being—why on earth she should wish to marry me, as I understand 
is, or was, the case.” 

“You foolish boy!” said Lady Graves, smiling a little ; ‘do you not understand 
that she had become fond of you during that week when you were here together the 
year before last ?” 

“JT can’t say that I understand it, mother, for I had not much to do with her. 
But even if it is so, it does not satisfactorily explain why her father should be equally 
anxious for this match. Of course I know that he has given lots of reasons, but 
I cannot help thinking that there is something behind them all. However, that is 
neither here nor there.” 

“JT fancy, Henry, that the only thing behind Mr. Levinger’s reasons is an earnest 
desire for the happiness of a daughter to whom he is much attached.” 

“ Well, mother, as I was saying, I took a great fancy to the girl, and though I did 
not at all like the idea of making advances to a lady to whom we are under such 
obligations, I determined to put my pride in my pocket, and, if I still continued to 
admire her after further acquaintance, to ask her if she would allow me to share 
her fortune, for I think that is an accurate way of putting it. So I went off to stay 
at Monk’s Lodge, and the chapter of troubles began. The girl who indirectly was 
the cause of my accident became my nurse, and it seems that—she grew attached to 
me, and—I grew attached to her. It was not wonderful: you know her; she is very 
beautiful, she has a good heart, and in most ways she is a lady. In short, she is a 
woman who in any less prejudiced country would certainly be received into society 
if she had the means to enter it. Well, so things went on without anything remark- 
able happening, until recently.” And he repeated to her fairly and fully all that had 
passed between himself and Joan. 

“Now, mother,” he said, “I have made my confession to you, and perhaps you 
will understand how it came about that, fresh from such scenes, and taken as I was 
utterly by surprise, I was unable to promise what my father asked. I do not know 
what your judgment of my conduct may be; probably you cannot think of it more 
harshly than I do myself, and in excuse of it I can only say that the circumstances 
were strange, and, as I have discovered, I love the woman. What, therefore, is my 
duty towards her ?” 

*‘ Did you ever promise to marry her, Henry ?” 

“Promise? Yes, I said that I would ; for, as you know, I am a bit of a puritan, 
although I have little right to that title now, and it seemed to me that marriage was 
the only way out of the trouble.” 

“ Does she expect you to marry her, then ?” 

“Certainly not. She declares that she would not allow it on any consideration. 
But this goes for nothing, for how can I take advantage of her inexperience and 
self-sacrificing folly? You have the whole facts: what do you think that I should do?” 

“Henry, Iam older than you are; I have seen a great deal of life, and perhaps 
you, who are curiously unworldly, may think me the reverse. I accept your story as 
it stands, well knowing that you have told me the exact truth, without hiding anything 
which would weigh against yourself; and on the face of that story I cannot say 
that I consider it to be your duty to marry this poor girl, with whom, through 
your own weakness and folly, you have placed yourself in such false relations— 
though undoubtedly it is your duty to do everything in your power to provide for 
her. If you had deliberately set yourself to lead her astray, the case might be 
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different ; only, were you capable of such conduct—which I know that you are not 
—you would not now be tormented by doubts as to your duty towards her. You 
talk of Joan Haste’s ‘inexperience.’ Are you sure that this is so? The whole 
history of her conduct seems to show experience, and even art, or at any rate a 
knowledge, very unusual in a girl of her age and position, of how best to work 
upon a man’s tenderness and to move his feelings. That art may have been 
unconscious, an art which Nature gave her; and that knowledge may have been 
intuitive, for of course all things are possible, and I can only judge of what is 
probable. At least it is clear that she never expected that you would marry her, 
because she knew that such an act would bring you to ruin, and I respect her for 
her honesty in this particular.” 

“Should a man shrink from his duty because duty means disaster, mother ?” 

“Not if it zs his duty, perhaps, Henry; but in the present case that, to say the 
least of it, is not proved. I will answer your question by another: Should a man 
neglect many undoubted duties, among them that of obeying the last wishes of a 
dying father, in order to indulge his conscience with the sense that he has fulfilled 
one which is open to doubt? Henry, I do not wish to push you about this matter, 
for I see that, even if you do not love Joan Haste so much as you think, at the least 
you are strongly attracted to her; also I see that your self-questionings are honest, and 
that you are anxious to do what is right, independently of the possible consequences 
to yourself. But I do pray of you not to be led away, and, if you can avoid it, not 
to see this girl again at present. ‘Take time to consider: one month, two, three, 
as you like; and in the meanwhile do not commit yourself beyond redemption. 
Remember all that is at stake ; remember that a man in your position is not entirely 
his own master. Of myself I will not speak. Why should I? I am old, and my day 
is done ; such years as remain to me I can drag out in obscurity without repining, for 
my memories are enough for me, and I have little care left for any earthly advantage. 
But of your family I do venture to speak. It has been here so long, and your father 
loved this place so well, that it breaks my heart to think of its going to the hammer— 
after three centuries,”—and the old lady turned her head and wiped her eyes furtively, 
then added: “ And it will go to the hammer—it must. I know Mr. Levinger well ; 
he is a curious man, and whatever his real reasons may be, his mind is set upon this 
marriage. If he is disappointed about it, he will certainly take his remedy ; indeed, 
he is bound to do so, for the money at stake is not his, but his daughter's.” 

“You tell me to take three months to consider, mother; but, looking at the matter 
from the family point of view, how am I to do this? It seems that we have scarcely 
a sixpence in the world, and a heavy accumulation of debt. Where is the money to 
come from to enable us to carry on for another three months ?” 

“ Beyond the overdue interest there are not many floating liabilities, Henry, for I 
have always made it a practice to pay cash. Of course, when the farms come on hand 
at Michaelmas the case will be different, for then, unless they can be let in the 
meantime, a large sum of money must be found to pay the covenants and take them 
over, or they must go out of cultivation. Till then, however, you need have no 
anxiety, for, as it chances, I have ample funds at command.” 

“Ample funds! Where do they come from?” 

“ Of all my fortune, Henry, there remained to me my jewels, the diamonds and 
sapphires that my grandmother left me, which she inherited from her grandmother. 
They should have gone to Ellen, but when our need was pressing, rather than trouble 
your poor father any more, I sold them secretly. They realised between two and three 
thousand pounds—about half their value, I believe—of which I have a clear two 
thousand left. Do not tell Ellen of this, I pray you, for she would be very angry, and 
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I do not feel fit to bear any scenes at present. And now, my dear, it is luncheon 
time, so I think that I will leave you, hoping that you will consider the advice which 
I have ventured to give you.” And again she kissed him affectionately and left 
the room. 

“Sold her jewels!” thought Henry, “the jewels that she valued above anything 
in the world! My poor mother! And if I marry this girl, or do not marry the other, 
what will her end be? The workhouse, I suppose, unless Milward gives her a home 
out of charity, or I can earn sufficient to keep her, of which I see no prospect. Indeed, 
I begin to think that she is right, and that my first duty is owing to my family. And 
yet how can I abandon Joan? Or if I do, how can I marry Emma Levinger with this 
affair upon my hands, begun since I became acquainted with her? On! what an 
unhappy man am I! Well, there is one thing to be said,—my evil doing is being 
repaid to me full measure, pressed down and running over. It is not often that justice 
follows so hard upon the heels of error.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONGRATULATIONS. 


Joan was not really ill: she had contracted a chill, accompanied by a certain 
amount of fever, but this was all. Indeed, the fever had already taken her on the 
night of her love scene with Henry, and to its influence upon her nerves may be 
attributed a good deal of the conduct that to Lady Graves had seemed to give 
evidence of art and experienced design. Nothing further was said by her aunt as 
to her leaving the house, and things went on as usual till the morning when she 
woke up and learned that her lover had gone under such sad circumstances. It was a 
shock to her, but she grieved more for him than for herself. Indeed, she thought it 
best that he should be gone; it even seemed to her that she had anticipated it, that she 
had always known he would go and that she would see him no more. ‘The curtain 
was down for ever; her short tragedy had culminated and was played out, so Joan 
believed, unaware that its most moving acts were yet tocome. It was terrible, and 
henceforth her life must be a desolation; but it cannot be said that as yet her 
conscience caused her to grieve for what had been: sorrow and repentance were to 
overtake her when she learned all the trouble and ruin which her conduct had caused. 

No, at present she was glad to have met him and to have loved him, winning some 
share of his love in return; and she thought then that she would rather go broken- 
hearted through the remainder of her days than sponge out those memories and be 
placid and prosperous without them. Whatever might be her natural longings, she 
had no intention of carrying the matter any further, least of all had she any intention 
of persuading or even of allowing Henry to marry her, for she had been quite earnest 
and truthful in her declarations to him upon this point. She did not even desire 
that his life should be burdened with her in any way, or that she should occupy 
his mind to the detriment of other persons and affairs ; though of course she hoped 
that he would always think of her with affection, or perhaps with love, and she would 
have been no true woman had she not done so. Curiously enough, Joan seemed to 
expect that Henry would adopt the same passive attitude towards herself which she 
contemplated adopting towards him. She knew that men are for the most part 
desirous of burying their dead loves out of sight—sometimes, in their minds, marking 
the graves with a secret monument visible to themselves alone, be it a headstone 
with initials and a date, or only a withered wreath of flowers ; but more often suffering 
the naked earth of oblivion to be trodden hard upon them, as though fearful lest 
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their poor ghosts should rise again, and, taking flesh and form, come back to haunt a 
future in which they have no place. 

She did not understand that Henry was not of this class, that in many respects 
his past life had been different to that of the majority of men, or that she was 
absolutely the first woman who had ever touched his heart. Therefore she came 
to the conclusion, sadly enough, and with an aching jealousy which she could not 
smother, but with resignation, that the next important piece of news she was likely 
to hear about her lover would be that of his engagement to Miss Levinger. 

As it chanced, tidings of a totally different nature reached her on the very next 
day, though whether they were true or false she could not tell. It was her aunt 
who brought them, when she came in to bring her supper, for Joan was still confined 
to her room. 

“There are nice doings up there at Rosham,” said Mrs. Gillingwater, eyeing her 
niece curiously. 

Joan’s heart gave a leap. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, trying not to look too interested. 

‘Well, the old baronet is gone for one thing, as was expected that he must ; and 
they say that he slipped off while he was cursing and swearing at his son, the Captain, 
which don’t seem a right kind of way to die, to my mind.” 

“ Died cursing and swearing at Captain Graves? Why?” murmured Joan faintly. 

“T can’t tell you rightly. All I know about it came to me from Lucilla Smith, 
who is own sister to Mary Roberts, the cook up there, who, it seems, was listening at 
the door, or, as she puts it, waiting to be called in to say good-bye to her master, 
and she had it from the gardener’s boy.” 

“She? Who had it, aunt ?” 

“Why, Lucilla Smith had, of course. Can’t you understand plain English? I 
tell you that old Sir Reginald sat up in bed and cursed and swore at the Captain 
till he was black in the face. Then he screeched out loud and died.” 

“ How dreadful!” said Joan. “ But what was he cursing about ? ” 

“ About? Why, because the Captain wouldn’t promise to marry Miss Levinger, 
who’s got bonds on all the property, down to the plate in the pantry, in her pocket. 
That old fox of a father of hers stole them when he was agent there, I expect——” 
Here Mrs. Gillingwater checked herself, and added hastily, “ But that’s neither here 
nor there ; at any rate she’s got them, and can sell the Graves’s up to-morrow if she 
likes, which being so, it ain’t wonderful that old Sir Reginald cursed when he heard 
his son turn round coolly and say that he wouldn’t marry her at any price.” 

“ Did he tell why he wouldn’t marry her?” asked Joan, with a desperate effort to 
look unconcerned beneath her aunt’s searching gaze. 

“JT don’t know that he did. If so, Lucilla doesn’t know, so I suppose that 
Mary Roberts couldn’t hear. She did hear one thing, however: she heard your 
name, miss, twice, so there wasn’t no mistake about it.” 

“My name? Oh! my name!” gasped Joan. 

“Yes, yours, unless there is another Joan Haste in these parts, which I haven’t 
heard on. And now, perhaps, you will tell me what it was doing there.” 

** How can I tell you when I don’t know, aunt ?” 

“How can you tell me when you won’t say, miss? That’s what you mean. 
Look here, Joan: do you take me for a fool? Do you suppose that I haven’t seen 
through your little game? Why, I have watched it all along, and I’m bound to say 
that you don’t play half so bad for a young hand. Well, it seems that you pulled it 
off this time, and I’m not saying but what I am proud of you, though I still hold that 
you would have done better to have married Samuel ; for I believe, when all is said 
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and finished, he will be the richer man of the two. It’s very nice to be a baronet’s 
lady, no doubt ; but if you have nothing to live on-—and I don’t fancy that there are 
many pickings left up there at Rosham—lI can't see that it helps you much forrarder.” 

“What do you mean, aunt ? ” 

“Mean? Now, Joan, don’t you begin trying your humbug on me: keep that for 
the men. You're not going to pretend that you haven’t been making love to the 
Captain—-I beg his pardon, Sir Henry he is now—as hard as you know how. Well, 
it seems that you have bamboozled him finely, and have made him so sweet on your 
pretty face that he’s going to throw over marrying the Levinger girl in order to marry 
you, for that’s what it comes to, and you may very well be proud of it. But don’t 
you be carried away; you wouldn’t take my advice about Samuel Rock, and I spoke 
to you rough that night on purpose, for I wanted you to make sure of one or the 
other. Well, take my advice about Sir Henry. Remember there is many a slip 
between the cup and the lip, and that out of sight is apt to be out of mind. Don’t 
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“*How can | tell you when | don't know, aunt?'" 


you keep out of sight too long. You strike while the iron is hot, and marry him ; 
secretly if you like, but marry him. Of course there will be a row, but all the rows 
under heaven can’t unmake a wife and a ladyship. Now listen to me. I have gone out 
of my way to talk to you like this, because you are a fine girl and I’m fond of you, 
which is more than you are of me, and I should like to see you get on in the world ; 
and perhaps when you’re up you will not forget your old aunt who is down. I tell 
you [ have gone out of my way to give you this tip, for there’s some as won't be 
pleased to see you turned into Lady Graves. Yes, there’s some who'd give a good 
deal to stop it: Samuel Rock, for instance ; he don’t like parting, but he’d pay down 
something handsome, and I doubt if I'll ever see the coin out of you that I might 
out of him and others, for after all you won't be a rich woman at best. However, we 
must sacrifice ourselves at times, and that’s what I am doing on your account, Joan. 
And now, if you want to get a note up to Rosham, I will manage it for you. But 
perhaps you had better wait and go yourself.” 
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Joan listened to this long address in amazement mingled with scorn. It would 
be hard to say which of its qualities disgusted her the most—its coarseness, its 
cunning, or its avarice. Above all these, however, it revolted her to learn that 
her aunt thought her capable of conceiving and carrying out so disgraceful a plot. 
What must the woman’s mind be like, that she could imagine such evil in others? 
And what had she, Joan, ever done, that she should be so misunderstood ? 

“JT don’t understand you, aunt: I don’t wish to marry Captain Graves,” she 
said simply. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you ain't blind gone on him, and that he’s not 
gone on you, Joan?” 

“T said that I did not wish to marry him,” she answered, evading the question. 
“To marry a girl like me would be the ruin of him.” 

Mrs. Gillingwater stared at her niece as she lay on the bed before her; then 
she burst into a loud laugh. 

“Oho! you're a simple one, you are,” she said, pointing her finger at her. 
“You're downright innocent, if ever a girl was, with your hands folded and your 
hair hanging about your face, like a half-blown angel, more fit for a marble monu- 
ment than for this wicked world. You couldn’t give anybody a kiss on the quiet, 
could you? Your lips would blush themselves off first, wouldn’t they? And as 
for marrying him if his ma didn’t like it, that you’d never, never do. [I'll tell 
you what it is, Joan: I’m getting a better opinion of you every day; you ain't 
half the fool I thought you, after all. You remember what I said to you about 
Samuel, and you think that I’ve got his money in my pocket and other people’s 
too perhaps, and that I’m just setting a trap for you and going to give you away. 
Well, as a matter of fact I wasn’t this time, so you might just as well have been 
open with me. But there you are, girl: go about your own business in your 
own fashion. I see that you can be trusted to look after yourself, and I won't 
spoil sport. I’ve been blind and deaf and dumb before now—yes, blinder than 
you think, perhaps, for all your psalm-singing air—and I can be again. And now 
I’m off; only I tell you fair I won’t work for nothing, so don’t you begin to whine 
about poor relations when once you’re married, else I may find a way to make 
it hot for you yet, seeing that there’s things you mightn’t like spoken of when 
you’re ‘my lady’ and respectable.” And with this jocular threat on her lips Mrs. 
Gillingwater vanished. 

When her aunt had gone, Joan drew the sheet over her face as though she 
sought to hide herself, and wept in the bitterness of her shame. She was what 
she was; but did she deserve to be spoken to like this? She would rather a 
hundred times have borne her aunt’s worst violence than be made the object of 
her loathly compliments. How much did this woman know? Surely everything, 
or she would not dare to address her as she had done. She had no longer any 
respect for her, and that must be the reason of her odious assumption that there 
was nothing to choose between them, that they were equal in evil. She would not 
believe her when she said that she had no wish to marry Henry—she thought that 
the speech was dictated by a low cunning like her own. Well, perhaps it was 
fortunate that she did not believe her ; for, if she had, what would have happened ? 

Very soon it became clear to Joan that on this point it would be best not to 
undeceive her aunt, since to do so might provoke some terrible catastrophe of which 
she could not foresee the consequences. After further reflection, another thing 
became clear to her: that she must vanish from Bradmouth. What was truth and 
what was falsehood in Mrs. Gillingwater’s story, she could not say, but obviously 
it contained an alloy of fact. There had been some quarrel between Henry and 
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his dying father, and in that quarrel her name had been mentioned. Strange as it 
seemed, it might even be that he had declared an intention of marrying her. Now 
that she thought of it, she remembered that he had spoken of such a thing several 
times. .The idea opened new possibilities to her—possibilities of a happiness of 
which she had not dared to dream ; but, to her honour be it said, she never allowed 
them to take root in her mind—no, not for a single hour. She knew well what 
such a marriage would mean for Henry, and that was enough. She must disappear ; 
but whither? She had no means and no occupation. Where, then, could she go? 

For two or three days she stayed in her room, keeping her aunt as much at a 
distance as possible, and pondering on these matters, but without attaining to any 
feasible solution of them. 

On the day of Sir Reginald’s funeral, which Mrs. Gillingwater attended, and of 
which she gave her a full account, she received Henry’s message brought to her by 
the doctor, and returned a general answer to it. Next morning her uncle Gillingwater, 
who chanced to be sober, brought her word that Mr. Levinger had called, and asked 
that she would favour him with a visit at Monk’s Lodge so soon as she was about 
again. Joan wondered for what possible reason Mr. Levinger could wish to see her, 
and her conscience answered that it had to do with Henry. Well, if he was not 
her guardian, he took an undefined interest in her, and it occurred to her that he 
might be able to help her to escape from Bradmouth, so for this reason, if for no 
other, she determined to comply with his wish. 

Two days later, accordingly, Joan started for Monk’s Lodge, having arranged 
with the local grocer to give her a lift to the house, whither his van was going to 
deliver some parcels ; for, after being laid up, she did not feel equal to walking 
both ways. About two o’clock, arrayed in her best grey dress, she went to the 
grocer’s shop and waited outside. Presently she heard a shrill voice calling to her 
from the stable-yard, that joined the shop, and a red-haired boy poked his head 
through the open door. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Joan Haste,” said the boy, who was none other 
than Willy Hood; “but I’ve been cleaning up the old horse’s bit in honour of 
having such a swell as you to drive. Stand clear now; here we come.” And 
he led out the van, to which a broken-kneed animal was harnessed, that evidently 
had seen better days. 

“Why, you’re never going to drive me, Willy, are you?” asked Joan in alarm, 
for she remembered the tale of that youth’s equestrian efforts. 

“Ves, I am, though. Don’t you be skeered. I know what you're thinking of ; 
but I’ve been grocer’s boy for a month now, and have learned all about hosses and 
how to ride and drive them. Come, up you get, unless you’d rather walk behind.” 

Thus adjured, Joan did get up, and they started. Soon she perceived that her 
fears as to Willy Hood’s powers of driving were not ill-founded; but, fortunately, 
the animal that drew them was so reduced in spirit that it did not greatly matter 
whether any one was guiding him or no. 

“Ts he all right again?” said Willy presently, as, leaving the village, they began 
to travel along the dusty road that lay like a ribbon upon the green crest of the cliff. 

“Do you mean Captain Graves ?” 

“Yes: who else? I saw him as they carried him into the Crown and Mitre 
that night. My word! he did look bad, and his trouser was all bloody too. I 
never seed any one so bloody before ; though, now I come to think of it, you 
were bloody also, just like people in a story-book. That was a bad beginning 
for you both, they say.” 

“He is better; but he is not all right,” answered Joan, with a sigh. Why 
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would every one talk to her about Henry? ‘Captain Graves is not here now, 
you know.” 

“No; he’s up at the Hall. And the old Squire is dead and buried. I went 
to see his funeral, I did. It was a grand sight—such lots of carriages, and such 
a beautiful polished coffin, with a brass cross and a plate with red letters on it. 
I’d like to be buried like that myself some day.” 

Joan smiled, but made no answer ; and there was silence for a little time, while 
Willy thrashed the horse till his face was as red as his hair. 

“T say, Joan,” he said, when at last that long-suffering animal broke into a 
shuffling trot, which caused the dust to rise in clouds, “is it true that you are 
going to marry him?” - 





“‘*Look here, Willy, if you say another word about me and Sir Henry Graves, I'll get out and walk.’” 


“Marry Sir Henry Graves! Of course not. What put that idea into your 
head, you silly boy?” 

“TI don’t know; it’s what folks say, that’s all. At least, they say that if you don’t 
you ought to—though I don’t rightly understand what they mean by that, unless it 
is that you are pretty enough to marry anybody, which I can see for myself.” 

Joan blushed crimson, and then turned pale as the dust. 

“No need to pink up because I pay you a compliment, Joan,” said Willy 
complacently. 

“Folks say?” she gasped. “Who are the folks that say such things ?” 

“Everybody mostly—mother for one. But she says that you’re like to find 
yourself left on the sand with the tide going out, like a dogfish that’s been too 
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greedy after sprats, for all that you think yourself so clever, and are so stuck-up 
about your looks. But then mother never did like a pretty girl, and I don’t pay 
no attention to her—not a mite; and if I was you, Joan, I’d just marry him to 
spite them.” 

“Took here, Willy,” answered Joan, who by now was almost beside herself: “ if 
you say another word about me and Sir Henry Graves, I’ll get out and walk.” 

“Well, I dare say the old horse would thank you if you did. But I don’t see 
why you should take on so just because I’ve been answering your questions. I expect 
it’s all true, and that you do want to marry him, or else you’re left on the beach like 
the dogfish. But if you are, it’s no reason why you should be cross with me.” 

“T’m not cross, Willy, I am not indeed; but you don’t understand that I can’t 
bear this kind of gossip.” 

“Then you’d better get out of Bradmouth as fast as you can, Joan, for you'll 
have lots of it to bear there, I can tell you. Why, I’m downright sick of it myself,” 
answered the merciless Willy ; and then he lapsed into a dignified silence, that for the 
rest of the journey was only broken by his exhortations to the sweating horse, and the 
sound of the whacks which he rained upon its back. 

At length they reached Monk’s Lodge, and drove round to the side entrance, 
where Joan got down hurriedly and walked to the servants’ door. 


H. Riper HacGarp. 
(To be continued ) 





THE BIRTH OF A YEAR. 


HEN we were children, in a symbol quaint, 
We pictured to ourselves the waning Year 

As some lone wayfarer, bent, old and faint, 
Or aged king a-dying on his bier: 
And we were sorry for him, yet were swift 
To say farewell, and soon forgot again, 
Impatient for the wintry dawn to lift 
And bring the laughing New Year in its train. 
Now, rather a Recording Angel doth he seem, 
This Year that soon will be no longer ours : 
We mourn our wasted days, our half-used powers ; 
Then Faith takes up the long-forgotten dream, 
For lo! another Angel fills his place, 


And new-born hope for a New Year of Grace. 
CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


See Frontispiece. 
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THE DEVIL STONE. 


T was in the dusky, tepid twilight of a particularly hot, vaporous, drowsy day at 
Aix-les-bains, in Savoy, that I passed through the hotel garden, and prepared- 
to take a languid stroll through the streets of the little town. I was tired 

of having nothing to do and no one to talk to; the other people staying at the 
Hotel de Europe were mostly foreigners, and, apart from that, entirely uninteresting ; 
and as to my father, he was almost a nonentity to me at present, till his “course” 
was completed. From early morn to dewy eve he was immersed in the waters, either 
outwardly or inwardly, or both; and beyond occasional glimpses of him, arrayed in 
a costume resembling that of an Arab sheikh, being conveyed in pomp and a sedan 
chair to or from the baths, I was, figuratively speaking, an orphan until tad/e a’héte. 

As I crossed the verandah some one rose from a long chair, and, throwing his 
book down, said, “ Where are you going, Miss Durant? May I come too?” 

“Tf you like,” I answered, politely but indifferently; “I am only going to look 
for spoons.” 

“For —?” 

“Spoons. I am collecting, you know; it is something to do—and one can 
always give them away when one is tired of them.” 

So we sauntered along, side by side; and as we did so I began to feel less 
bored, and more reconciled to the trouble of existence, and finally amused and 
interested and flattered. 

For this quiet-looking middle-aged man—to whom my father had introduced me 
two days before, as an old friend of his, and whom I had mentally summed up as 
“Rather handsome, clever perhaps, conceited possibly, and married probably ”—was 
making himself agreeable as only a cultivated, polished man of the world, who wishes 
to make a favourable impression, can; and gradually I found myself acknowledging 
that his dark, intellectual face, with its crown of waving, iron-grey hair, was something 
more than handsome, and that his cleverness was sufficient to carry him beyond 
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‘**May | come too?’” 


conceit, while apparently it did not set him above a very evident enjoyment of a 
girl’s society and conversation. He had already learnt most of my tastes and occu- 
pations, and drawn from me, by a magnetic sympathy, some confessions as to my 
inmost thoughts and aspirations, telling me in return that he was travelling wearily 
in search of rest, authoritatively ordered by his doctor; and he was deploring his 
lonely bachelorhood, when my attention was attracted by some quaint spoons 
half hidden amongst other old dull silver things in a forsaken-looking little shop 
to which our wanderings had led us through narrow, dingy byways. “I wonder 
how much they are,” I said; and, asking me to wait outside, Colonel Haughton 
disappeared into the obscure interior. I remained gazing through the window for 
a moment, then, impelled by what idle impulse I know not, I walked slowly on. 
The sound of a casement opening just over my head and a feminine laugh 
arrested me, and I looked up. It was a curious laugh, low and controlled, but 
with a malicious mockery in it that seemed a fit ending to some scathing speech ; 
and just inside the open lattice, her arms resting on the sill and chin dropped 
lightly on her clasped hands, leant the most beautiful woman I have ever seen. It 
was but a glimpse of auburn hair on a white forehead, of eyes like brown pansies, 
and parted lips that looked like scarlet petals against the perfect pallor of her 
rounded cheeks, but it is photographed for ever on my brain. For, as I looked, 
a man’s hand and arm, brown, lean, and supple, with the nervous fingers, on one 
of which a green stone flashed, clutching a poniard, came round her neck, and 
plunged the dagger, slanting-wise, deep down into her heart. The smile on the 
beautiful lips quivered and fixed, but no sound came from them, and the eyes 
turned up and closed ; and as she swayed towards the open window, the spell that 
was upon me broke, and with a shuddering cry I fled. On, on—blindly, madly, 
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desperately—with no sense or thought or feeling save an overwhelming horror. A 
red mist seemed to close round me and wall me in, and as I fought against it I 
felt my strength fail, and all was dark and still. 
a ok * x & * 

Somewhere in the darkness a voice speaking, the touch of a hand on my face, 
a glimpse of light, a sense of pain that some one was suffering, then consciousness 
and memory. My father’s anxious face bent over me, and his voice, as though 
from a distance, said, “Theo, are you better, dear? No, don’t get up—rest, and 
take this.” And, sinking back, I vaguely understood that I was in my own room 








“A man's hand and arm, brown, lean, and supple, . .. came round her neck!" 





at the hotel, and that a stranger, a doctor no doubt, was present. He enjoined 
absolute quiet till he saw me again, and asked that he should be informed at once 
if there was any recurrence of fainting. Later, when I was in a condition to explain 
the origin of this attack, he would be able to prescribe for me. The light of dawn 
was struggling through the curtains, and I knew that I must have been unconscious 
for many hours. With the effort to banish all recollection of the terrible scene I 
had witnessed, came lethargy, and later, deep and dreamless sleep. 

Some days of seclusion and rest partially restored my health and spirits, and I 
began to feel that what had passed had been a sort of evil dream, a terror that 
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were best forgotten. My father when he heard my story was at first incredulous ; 
then, impressed in spite of himself by my earnestness, he gave an unwilling belief 
to it, but he entreated me to mention it to no one save himself. He could find 
no account of a murder in the local papers, nor could he ascertain whether the 
tragedy I saw was known to have taken place, and as he did not wish my name 
to be introduced in any inquiry he allowed the matter to drop. To him I spoke 
of it no more, but the remembrance of it would not be wholly banished. I was 
haunted by the sight of that lovely face, and the sound of that laugh with its 
dreadful sequel. And a strange fancy had come to me also that the face was 
in some way familiar to me; I would lie with closed eyes for hours, seeking in 
vain to recall the resemblance that just eluded me. One day meditating thus I 
roused myself from my reverie, and met my own reflection in a mirror that hung 
opposite. Breathless I gazed, while a new terror took possession of me. There was 
the resemblance I had sought: there were the auburn hair, the deep dark eyes, the 
colourless face with scarlet lips just parted. Not so beautiful, perhaps, as the one I 
had seen at the window ; indeed, as I gradually comprehended it was myself I gazed 
upon, I could see no beauty in the familiar features ; but so like—so wonderfully, 
terribly like! And then for the first time I began to doubt the reality of my vision, 
and to long eagerly for the power to put it from me. I determined to rest and 
dream no longer, and that afternoon I descended to the garden. 

* At last!” said Colonel Haughton, taking both my hands. “I thought we 
were never going to see you again. I have been reproaching myself with having 
overtired you that day—with having left you: I had no intention of remaining 
away from you for more than a moment, and I want to explain what detained me. 
When I came out and found you gone, I concluded you had returned here, and 
hurrying on I was fortunate enough to reach you just before you fainted. Your 
father tells me you have had a touch of malaria, and I hope—— But I distress 
you, Miss Durant; I am tiring you. Let me find you a comfortable chair and 
leave you to rest.” 

“No, no,” I cried eagerly; “stay ;—I will sit here. Tell me, where did you 
get that ring?” 

On his finger shone a curious green stone, that seemed the counterpart of the 
one I had noticed on the hand that held the dagger. 

“That is exactly what I want to tell you,” he said. ‘“ After getting your spoons 
for you, I noticed, resting on a carved bracket, this ring. It is a very curious 
stone. You see it looks quite dull now, yet it can sparkle with all the brilliancy 
of a diamond. And on the back of it is cut part of the head of a snake. I 
have only seen a ring like this once before, and that was long ago in a hill temple 
in India. They called it the Devil Stone, and worshipped it, and they told me 
the tradition of it. Centuries before, this stone had been discovered by a holy 
man, embedded in a sacred relic, and he made a shrine for it, whence it was 
stolen by robbers. The next stage in its history was its division into two equal 
parts by a Maharajah, who had them set into rings, one of which he wore always 
himself, and the other he bestowed on his Maharanee, whom he loved greatly. 
One day he found it missing from her finger, and jn a fit of jealousy he killed 
her, afterwards destroying himself. His ring passed into the possession of the 
Brahmins, but hers could never be traced. They say that eventually the two will 
be reunited, and that until this happens the lost ring will fulfil its mission. It is 
supposed to impel its wearer to deeds of violence, and to his own destruction ; and 
when the evil spirit within it is gratified, it flashes and sparkles. They say, too, that 
if you cast it from you, you throw away with it the greatest happiness of your life and 
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lose the chance of it for ever. Yet, if you wear it, it dominates your fate. The instant 
I saw it, I recognised the lost ring, and asked the man his price for it. He refused to 
tell me—said it was not for sale; and I left the shop, because I did not wish to keep 
you waiting longer: but I returned next day, and succeeded in obtaining it. The 
old man, a curious old Italian, was very reticent about it, but he seemed to have 
gathered some knowledge of the tradition, and said it had the “evil eye,” and was 
neither good to sell nor to wear. It hac: been sold to him by a compatriot, he said, 
who had a dark history—a man who was ever too ready with his knife, and who had 
come to a bad end. I told him I would steal it, and he might charge me what he 
liked for some other purchases, so we settled it that way.” 

* Are you not afraid to wear it?” I asked. ‘It makes me shudder to look at it. 
There is some deadly fascination about it, I am sure.” 

“Tam afraid of nothing,” he said lightly, “except your displeasure, Miss Theo. 
If it annoys you I will not wear it, but I confess it has a very great fascination for 
me. I do not believe in superstition, but I like the stone for its antiquity and 
strange history. Some day I will send it to my friends the Brahmins ; meanwhile 
it inspires me with no evil propensity, and since it has interested you I am grateful 
to it so far.” 

So I resolved to put the ring and its story out of my mind, and to occupy 
myself only with the new interest that had dawned upon my life. The next few 
days went by so happily, and it seemed so natural to me that Lionel Haughton 
should be always at my side, that I did not stay to ask myself the reason for our 
close companionship—yet I think within my heart of hearts I knew. And each 
day, each hour I spent with him, was bringing us nearer together and binding us 
with ties that would not easily be broken. 

“Haughton is very much improved,” said my father one day, “since I knew 
him many years ago—his brother was my great friend, and I did not see much 
of this one—he seems to have spent a good deal of his life in India, and I fancy 
it has affected his health. I suppose he won’t return there. I must persuade him 
to come and pay us a visit when we go home, eh, Theo ?” 





One evening, when our stay was drawing to a close, we proposed to go to the 
Casino, where I wished to try my luck at gambling. “I am always lucky if things 
go by chance,” I said, “and I have neglected my opportunity here sadly. Let us 
go and gamble to-night, and I will win fortunes for all of us.” Colonel Haughton 
did not, however, join us as usual at /ad/e a’héte that evening, and a note handed 
to me afterwards from him told me that he had been feeling ill, but was now 
better, and would meet us later at the Casino. It was the first time I had ever 
played, and before long it became apparent that my prophecy about my luck was 
being fulfilled: I won, and won, and won again, till a heap of gold and notes was 
in front of me, and I was the centre of all eyes at the table. I played recklessly, 
and yet I could not lose, till suddenly my attention was distracted by the arrival 
of Colonel Haughton, who leant over my shoulder and placed his stake next to 
mine. As he did so the ring seemed me to emit a faint sparkle, and I felt as if 
my careless good fortune had deserted me. I wanted to win now, whereas before 
I had played for the excitement only, with the true gambler spirit. And yet from 
that moment I lost. He also lost, heavily—so heavily that I wondered if he were 
rich enough to take it as philosophically as he appeared to. Nevertheless so large 
a sum had I won at first that, though much diminished, it was still a small fortune 
that I gathered up when we left the tables. 

“You brought me bad luck,” I said to Colonel Haughton, as we walked back 
to the hotel. ‘Do you know, I think it was your ring.” 
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“T would never wear it again if I thought that,” he answered. ‘Then, as we 
reached the garden, and my father passed on to the salon, “Theo,” he continued, 
“stay a moment. I have something to tell you. My darling, I love you; I love 
you more than life: will you try to care for me a little in return? I want you for 
my wife. I worship you!” 

Ah, Lionel! beloved! it scarcely needed the assurance of your love for me to 
bring me the certainty of mine for you! If ever the gates of Heaven open to 
mortal eyes, they stood ajar for us that night; the starlit garden was changed 
into a veritable Eden, and we walked with wondering joy therein, and recked not 
of an angel with flaming sword, who waited silently to drive us from our Paradise 
into outer darkness. 

* Sy # * * * * 

It was scarcely noon, the following day, when we began the ascent of the Dent 
du Chat, one of the mountain peaks that tower above Aix. 

“T feel as if I had wings, and must soar into a higher atmosphere,” I had said 
gaily ; “and since we cannot fly, let us climb. I want to reach the top of that 
mountain with you, and leave the world behind us. Let us go.” 

We were to ride up to a certain distance, and then dismount and gain the 
highest point on foot. Three guides accompanied us, following leisurely, talking 
and gesticulating to each other, and paying little heed to us, save an occasional 
frantic rush at the mules when we approached an awkward corner of the zigzag 
pathway, which had the effect of adding a momentary uncertainty and danger to 
our otherwise tranquil ascent. We were not sorry when, after two or three hours 
of this progress, the guides told us we must halt, and that they would remain in 
charge of the mules till we returned to them. It was rather a toilsome climb, and 
the sun was beating fiercely down upon us; but we felt rewarded when, not far 
from the top, we reached a plateau where we could rest, while a cool breeze from 
the distant snowy peaks revived us. 

“Here is an arm-chair all ready for you,” Lionel said, leading me to where a soft 
couch of mossy turf lay beneath the shadow of an upright, projecting piece of rock. 
A yard or two farther on, the precipitous side of the mountain descended, sheer 
and impassable down almost to its foot, terminating in a dark and narrow gorge 
between two ridges. Away on the left far below us nestled Aix, and by its side 
the Lac du Bourget, with its island monastery surrounded by water as blue as 
Geneva’s own. 

“How lovely it is!” I exclaimed; “I never knew before how beautiful life 
could be.” 

“Nor I,” he answered ; “I have been waiting for my wife to teach me.” And 
then he told me of his life in India, and of many adventures he had had, and finally 
we spoke again of the ring and of my strange and sudden illness on that day. 

“Some day I will tell you all about it,” I said, “and why I have such a curious 
feeling against the ring. I wish you would not wear it; yet now that you possess 
it I have a sort of superstitious dread that, if you part from it, it will revenge itself 
upon you in some way. I am sure I sawit sparkle last night when the cards went 
against us. You were so terribly unlucky.” 

“Unlucky at cards, lucky in love,” he quoted; but I noticed a shadow on his 
face. “What have you done with all your wealth, little gambler ?—you have not had 
time to spend it yet.” 

“Here it is,” I answered, drawing out my pocket-book, in which I had stuffed 
the notes; “but I have taken a dislike to it—I shall give it away, I think. I would 
rather be lucky in another way,” and I laid it down beside me on the grass. 
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“What is it, love? What can / do for you?'” 


“TJ will send the ring to India on my wedding day,” Lionel exclaimed; “till 
then will you wear it for me?” and, drawing it from his finger, he was about to 
place it upon mine. 

But I would not allow him to do so, and laying it on the bank notes I said, 
“There’s a contradiction! Good luck and bad luck side by side! Let us leave 
them there,” I added, half laughing, half in earnest, “and start again fresh.” 

He turned suddenly away, and, fearing he was vexed, I laid my hand upon 
his arm; but he shook it gently off, and then I saw he was singularly pale, and 
that his breathing was quick and short, and his eyes had a strangely troubled and 
intent look. “Lionel, you are ill,” I cried. “Oh, what is it, love? what can I do 
for you?” 

‘Tt is nothing,” he said faintly, but his voice was changed: “it will pass off. I 
will return to the guides and get some water. Wait here till I come back.” 

“Let me come with you,” I entreated, but he shook his head, and said he 
was better and would be quite well if I would do as he wished; then he began 
the descent. I watched him for a few moments, till he was lost to view at a bend 
of the mountain, before returning to my seat. But the sun had gone in, and it 
seemed cold and dark, and a dull heavy weight rested on my heart. I was lonely 
there without him, and the moments dragged on slowly and drearily, till I felt the 
suspense and stillness unendurable. 

I decided I would wait only five minutes more and then I would follow him, 
and, leaning back wearily, I closed my eyes. A sort of faintness came over me— 
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“And it was Lionel!" 


for I was tired, and the sudden change from perfect happiness to this anxiety, this 
vague alarm, had chilled and stupefied me. 

It may have been a few moments after, or longer (I cannot tell), but I became 
aware suddenly that, although no sound of footsteps had reached me, there was 
some one near. I remained absolutely still and listened intently, and though there 
was no tangible movement or sound, there was an impalpable stir in the stillness 
round me, some vague breath that seemed to speak of danger. I felt paralysed 
with the same powerlessness that had seized me when the tragedy at the window 
was enacted before my eyes. It flashed into my mind that perhaps it was a thief, 
attracted by the notes and ring lying beside me, who had crept behind believing that 
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I slept. My hand was almost touching them, and as I glanced down to see if I 
could reach them without moving I noticed with a thrill of indescribable horror that 
the green stone was sparkling brilliantly with a thousand rays of scintillating light. 

And then—something stirred behind me, and round my neck crept a_ hand, 
holding a short sharp knife such as Indians carry, and poised it over my heart as 
if to strike. With an instantaneous desperate throb of agonised revolt against my 
impending fate, I grasped the ring and flung it towards the precipice. As it flashed 
through the air the knife dropped, and the murderer sprang to the edge in a vain 
effort to catch the stone ere it fell. He stumbled, missed his footing, and, with one 
terrible cry and his hands grasping the air wildly, he fell backwards into the abyss. 

And it was Lionel—my beloved ! 


* * * * * * * 


When the guides came to look for us I told them smilingly that the English 
gentleman had dropped his ring and in trying to find it had slipped and fallen 
over the precipice. 

They led me down the mountain with reverent care and hushed steps and 
voices ; for they said to each other, “ Figure to yourself this English colonel was 
in love with the beautiful young lady, and he has perished before her eyes,—it is a 
terrible thing, and it has turned her brain.” 

And when my father told me gently, some days after, that they had found Azm 
and he was to be buried that day in the little cemetery, I laughed outright. 

But I have never smiled since—and I am quite sane now—only I think I have 
done with laughter for the rest of my life. And I sometimes wonder why these 
things should have been ; and if there is any explanation of them, save one. 





BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL. 












































CONCERNING CHRISTMAS GHOSTS—PENNY 


ORDINARY—SPIRITS, THEIR MANNERS ANI 
JOHN-A-DREAMS—HEINE ON HEBREW LI 
BOOKS—AND OTHERS. 


RWOGAHY do ghosts walk at Christmas? 
W What seduction hath Yule Tide for 
these phantastic fellows, that it lures 
them from their warm fireplaces ? _ Is it that 
the cool snow is grateful after the fervours of 
their torrid zone, where even the pyrometer 
would fail to record the temperature? Is it 
that Dickens is responsible for the season, 
and that Marley’s ghost has set the fashion 
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among the younger spooks? The ghost of 
Hamlet's father was not so timed: he walked 
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DREADFULS—THE BARBER AND THE 


BARD OF AVON—LADY MACBETH AND THE PLANCHETTE—TABLE-RAPPING EXTRA- 


» CUSTOMS—HAUPTMANN’S “ HANNELE ”— 
TERATURE—“ SONGS OF ZION ”— NURSERY 


in all weathers. Perhaps it is the super- 
natural associations of Christmas that create 
the atmosphere in which ghosts live and move 
and have their being. Or perchance it is at 
the season of family reunion that the thoughts 
turn most naturally to vacant chairs and the 
presences that once filled them. Or is it 
that the ghosts walk for me alone, by reason 
that Christmas always brings me haunting 
thoughts of them? For my youth was nursed 
upon the “penny dreadfuls” of an age that 
knew not Chums, nor the Boys Own Paper. 
They were not so very dreadful, those “ penny 
dreadfuls,” though dreadfully disrespectful to 
schoolmasters, who wére wont to rend them 
in pieces in revenge. The heroes of the 
stories began to urge on their wild career in 
the schoolroom, where they executed practical 
jokes that would have gladdened the heart 
of Mr. Gilbert’s merry Governor ; the jokers 
were never found out unless they confessed 
to spare another boy’s feelings, and then the 
schoolmaster was so touched that he spared 























theirs. After passing through five forms and 
upsetting them all, they arrived at the sixth 
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form, which demanded a new volume to itself, 
called, let us say, “ Tom Tiddler’s Schooldays 


Continued,” and mainly devoted to cigars 
) ‘ 8 


and flirtation. “Tom Tiddler at College’ 
followed—all “wines” and proctor-baiting, 
with Tom Tiddler as stroke in the victorious 
Varsity eight. “Tom Tiddler Abroad” was 
the next title, for the chronicle of a popular 
hero would run on for years and years ; and 
in this section red Indians and wild beasts 
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L rampant. ’Twere long to trace the 
fortunes of Tom Tiddler in all their thrilling 
involutions ; but when he had painted the 
globe red he married and settled down. And 
then began “Young Tom Tiddler’s School- 
days,” “Young Tom Tiddler’s Schooldays 
Continued,” “ Young Tom Tiddler Abroad,” 
and all the weekly round of breathless- 
ness; and never was proverb truer than 
that the young cock cackles as the old cock 
crows. By the time interest palled in the 
son a new generation of readers had arisen, 
and the unblushing paper commenced to 
run “Tom Tiddler’s Schooldays” again. So 
went the whirligig. But at Christmas, when 
the blue-nosed waits carol in the cold and 
boys have extra pennies, Tom Tiddler him- 
self slunk into the background, lost in the 
ample folds of a “Double Number,” the 
same blazoned*impudently, as though it did 
not demand double money. But the extra 
pennyworth was all ghosts: ghosts, ghosts, 
ghosts ; full measure, pressed down and 
running over; not your lbsenian shadows of 
VoL. V.—No. 21. 
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heredity, but real live ghosts, handsomely 
appointed, with chains and groans and wavy 
wardrobes. They lived in moated granges 





and ivy-wreathed castles, and paced snowy 
terraces or dark desolate corridors. There 
was no talk then of psychic manifestations, 
or auras, or telepathy, or spiritual ther, 
Ghosts were solid realities in those days of 
the double number. 

“To every man upon this earth death 
cometh soon or late,’ as Macaulay sings, 
and it is no less impossible to escape spirit- 
rapping and all the fascinating menu of 
the Psychical Society. The epidemic, which 
is contagious to the last degree, seizes its 
victims when they are off guard, under pre- 
tence of amusing an idle hour, and ends by 
robbing them of sleep and health ; some it 
a into lunatic asylums and some into 
newspaper correspondence. That thought- 
reading is not necessarily delusion or collu- 
sion is now generally recognised ; a protégdée 
of Mr. F. W. Myers convinced me of the 
possibility of simple feats, though not of her 
explanation of them. She credited them to 
spirits, and wicked spirits to boot. In vain 


I pointed out that spirits who occupied them- 
selves so docilely about matters so trivial 
must be harmless creatures with no more 
: she would con- 


guile than the village idiot 
cede no grain of 
goodness in their 
composition. 
Table turning I 
had never seen, 
but had always 


attributed to uncon- aa) 
scious muscular pres- Nee i/ 
sure, complicated by WY \ 
fraud, more especially “a ANS 


in those cases where manifestations arrived 
in the shape of materialised spirits. Ghosts 
I had never met, though I had met plenty 
of persons who had their acquaintance. Like 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—or is it 
Madame de Stael?—I did not believe in 
them, but I was afraid of them. Premoni- 
tions I had often had, but they had scarcely 
ever come true. But now I am prepared to 
believe anything and everything, and to come 
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up to the Penitent Form—if there be one—of 
the Psychical Society and to declare myself 
saved. I am already preparing a waxen 
image of a notorious critic, to stick pins 
thereinto. Not that I did not always 
believe the Spook Society was doing 
necessary work in supplementing the crude 
treatises of our psychologists, who are the 
most fatuous and self-complacent scientists 
going. It is scarcely credible that for a 
generation Mill and Bain ruled the English 
mind, though the simplest introspection 
reveals a world of things undreamed of in 
their philosophy, and even Herbert Spencer, 
whose thinking is touched with larger concep- 
tions, fails to grapple with the actualities of 
his own consciousness. 

My conversion to a deeper interest in the 
obscurer psychic phenomena befell through 
encountering a theatrical touring 
company in a dull provincial 
town. The barber told me about 
it—a dapper young Englishman 
of twenty-five, with an un- 
impeachable necktie. } 

BARBER. “They're playing at 
Macbeth to-night, sir.” \ 

Author (growling). “Indeed?” 

B. “Yes, sir; I’m told it’s 
pretty thick.” 

A, “What’s pretty thick ?” 

B. “ Macbeth.” a 

A, “What do you mean by ‘ thick’ ?” 

B. “Full of gore, sir. I don’t like those 
sort o’ pieces. I like opera—U¢opia and 
that sort o’ thing. You can see plenty 0’ 
thick things in real life. I don’t want to go 
to the theatre to get the creeps and horrors. 
But I’ve seen Othello and Virginus.” 

A. “Ha! Do you know who wrote 
Othello?” 

B. “ No, that I don’t.” 

A, “Do you know who wrote Macbeth?” 

B. “Now you ask me something !” 

A, (speculating sadly on the vanity of 
fame and the absurdity of being a national 
bard, but determined to vindicate a brother 
author) “ Othello and Macbeth were written 
by Shakespeare.” 

B. (unmoved) “Ah! that’s the man that 
wrote Zaming of the Shrew, isn’t it?” 

A. (astonished) ‘“ Yes.” 

So the Author went to see the thick play, 
and found he knew Lady Macbeth, nay, had— 
by an odd episode—first seen her in dressing- 
gown and curl-papers ; so, presuming upon 
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this intimate acquaintanceship, he got himself 
bidden to the Banquet—in less Shake- 
spearean language he went to supper. The 
Banquet was uninterrupted by Banquos 
or other bogies. Lady Macbeth—in a 
Parisian art-gown—sipped milk after her 
bloody exertions, and listened graciously, 
her fair young head haloed in smoke, to her 
guest’s comparison of herself rial 

with Mrs. Siddons. But “= 

Lady Macbeth’s Chaperon 
was a Medium, self-made, 
and when the compliments 
and the supper had been 
cleared away the Medium 


kindly pro- 
posed to ex- 
hint wer .—— 


newly-dis- 
covered prow- 
ess with the i a (a 
Planchette. \ 

The Planchette, as everybody res s, and as 


heart that runs on two hind wheels, and has 
a pencil stuck through the centre of its apex. 
The Medium gracefully places her hand upon 
the heart, which after an interval of Quaker- 
like meditation begins to write, as abruptly 
as a Quaker is moved by the Spirit, and as 
abruptly finishes. 

Author. “What do I want to do early 
to-morrow morning ?” 

What was in his mind was: “ Send a wire 
to Manchester.” The Planchette almost in- 
stantly scribbled : “Send a telegram to your 
brother.” Now, his brother was connected 
with the matter ; and although at the time he 
considered the Planchette half wrong, yet in 
the morning, after reconsidering the question, 
the Author actually did send the wire to his 
brother instead. Sundry other things did 
the Planchette write, mostly wise but some- 
times foolish. It did not hesitate, for example, 
over the publisher of a certain anonymous 
book, but failed to give the title, though it 
wrote glibly “Children of Night.” These 
results were sufficiently’ startling to invite 
further investigation, so the trio next pro- 
ceeded to “call spirits from the vasty deep” 
by making a circle of their thirty fingers 
upon a wooden table. Very soon the table 
gave signs of upheaval, while some cobbling 
sprite fell to tapping merrily at his trade 
within its ligneous recesses. Lady Macbeth 
said that these taps denoted its readiness to 
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hold communion with the grosser earth, and 
constituted its sole vocabulary. As in the 
game of Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral, 
its information was to be extracted by a 
series of queries, admitting of “yes” or 
“no” in answer. One tap denoted “no,” 
three “ yes,” and two “doubtful.” It could 
also give numerical replies. The table or 
the sprite having indicated its acquiescence 
in this code, proceeded to give a most satis- 
factory account of itself. It told the Author 
his age, the time of day, the date of the 
month, carefully allowing for its being past 
midnight (which none of the human trio had 
thought of) ; it was excellently posted on his 
private concerns, knowing the date of his 
projected visit to America, and the name 
of his past work and his future wife. Its 
orthography was impeccable, though its 
method was somewhat tedious, for the 
Author had to run through the alphabet to 
provoke the sprite into tapping at any par- 
ticular letter. But one soon grew reconciled 
to its cumbrous methods, as though holding 
converse with a foreigner ; and its remarks 
made up in emphasis what they lacked in 
brevity, and were made with exemplary 
promptitude. Interrogated as to its own 
personality, it declared it was an unborn 
spirit, destined to be born in ten years. 
“Do you know what makes you be born?” 
inquired the Author. “Yes,” it replied. 
“Will you tell us?” “Yes.” “Tell us, 
then.” “ F-O-R-C-E.” “Is it God’s force?” 
“No.” “Is He not omnipotent, then?” 
“No.” “What is the true religion?” “ Bud- 
dhism.” “Do you mean Madame Blavatsky 
was right?” “Yes.” “Is there a Heaven ?” 
“Yes.” “A Hele” “No” To hear a 
small still voice rapping, rapping in the 
silence of the small hours, rapping out the 
secrets of the universe, was weird enough. 
It was as though Milton’s words were indeed 
inspired, and— 


‘* Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen.” 


“What !” thought the Author, “ shall the 
Great Secret which has puzzled so many 
heads—heads in caps and heads in turbans, 
heads in bonnets and heads in berettas, as 
Heine hath it—shall the explanation of the 
Universe, which baffled Aristotle, and puzzled 
Hegel, and still more his readers, be the 
property of this wretched little unborn babe, 
this infant rapping in the night, and with no 
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language buta rap Wasthen Wordsworth 
right, and is our birth ‘but a sleep and 


a forgetting’?” And, mingled with these 
questionings, a sort of compassion for the 
poor orphan spirit, inarticulate and mis- 
understood, beating dumbly at the gates of 
speech. Natheless was the Author quite 
incredulous, and even while he was listening 
reverently to these voices from Stead- 
land, his cold cynic brain was revolving a 
scientific theory to account for the striking 
manifestations. 

In the course of two or three séances, with 
lights turned low, but honesty burning high 
—for Lady Macbeth was guileless, and her 
Chaperon above suspicion—various other 
“ spirits ” hastened to be interviewed. There 
was “Ma,” who afterwards turned out to 
be the Chaperon’s “Pa,” whose name—a 
queer French name—it gave in full. The 
Chaperon’s “ Pa,” who was dead, announced 
he was no longer a widower, for his relict 
had just rejoined him on Wednesday—the 
1oth. This news of her mother’s death has 
yet to be verified by the Chaperon. 

Another “ spirit”-—a woman (who refused 
to give her age)—predicted that the amount 
of money taken at the theatre the next night 
would be £44. The actual returns on the 
morrow were, £44 os. 6d. But when, elated 
by its success, it prophesied £43, the returns 
were only £34. But this same creature, 
that only gave an inverted truth—perhaps 
it was momentarily controlled by the spirit 
of Oscar Wilde — displayed remarkable 
knowledge in other directions. Asked if 
it knew what piece had been played the 
week before in the theatre—a question that 
none of the three could have answered—it 
replied “ Zhe Road to ——” “Do you mean 
The Road to Ruin?” the Author interrupted 
eagerly, tired of its tedious letter-by-letter 
methods. ‘“ No,” it responded vehemently— 
and finished, “ F-0-r-¢-u-n-e.” Lady Mac- 
beth consulted the ra, and sure enough 
The Road to Fortune had preceded her own 
company. “Can you tell us the piece to 
follow ?” the author asked ; and the “ spirit ” 
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responded readily, “ Zhe Pro ? 
you mean The Professor's Love Story?” the 
author again interrupted. “No, Zhe Prodt- 
gal,” answered the table. “Ah! Zhe Pro- 
digal,’ echoed the Author, confounding it 
temporarily with Zhe Profligate; but the 
spirit dissented, and added “ Daughter.” 
There being no means of verifying this for 
the moment, the Author proceeded to inquire 
for the piece to follow that, and was unhesi- 
tatingly informed that it was Zhe Bauble 
Shop.” “Where is The Bauble Shop now ?” 
he inquired. The spirit amiably rapped out 
“Eastbourne.” This was correct according 
to the £va. Consulting the hoardings after 
leaving the house, the Author discovered that 
the other replies were quite exact, save for 
the fact that 7he Bauble Shop was to come 
first and The Prodigal Daughter second. 
Here was the parodoxical humour of this 
Oscar Wilde-ish “ spirit ” again. 

Endless was the information vouchsafed 
by these disembodied intelligences, in any 
language one pleased ; and, although they 
at times displayed remarkable obstinacy, 
refusing to answer, or breaking off abruptly 
in the middle of a most interesting communi- 
cation, as though they had been betrayed 
into indiscretion ; yet, to speak generally, 
there was scarcely any topic on which they 
were not ready to discourse—past, present, 
or to come—and their remarks, whether 








accurate or not, were invariably logical, bear- 
ing an intelligible relation to the question. 





Even sporting tips were obtainable without 
a fee, and Avington was given as the winner 
of the Liverpool Cup, though the Author had 
never heard of him, and the other two were 
not aware he was booked for the race, still 
less that he was the favourite. In the sequel 
he only came second. Real tips did the 
“spirits” give, tipping the table vehe- 
mently. They were also very obedient to 


commands, moving or lifting the table in 
whatsoever direction the Author ordered, 
much as though they were men from Maple’s ; 
and when he willed them to raise it, the 
united forces of Lady Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth’s Chaperon could not easily depress 
its spirits. Nor did they contradict one 
another. There was a cheerful unanimity 
about the Author’s dying at fifty-seven. But 
this did not perturb the Author, whose 
questions were all cunningly contrived to 
test his theory of the “ spiritual world.” For 
instance, he set them naming cards, placed 
on the table with faces downwards and wn- 
known to anybody ; arguing that with their 
bloated omniscience they could scarcely fail 
to name a card shoved under their very noses. 
Nor did they—altogether. Most began well, 
but were spoiled by success. However, here 
is the record performance—eight consecutive 
attempts of the table to give the “correct 
card” under the imposition of the hands of 
the Chaperon and the Author only, neither 
knowing the card till it was turned up to 
verify the table’s assertion :-— 
TaBte’s Carp, 
. Jack of Diamonds . 


AcTuAL Carp, 
Queen of Spades. 
Jack of Diamonds, 
Jack of Spades. 
Jack of Diamonds, 
Five of Diamonds. 
Three of Spades. 


I 
2. Jack of Diamonds . 
3. Three of Clubs. 
4. Jack of Diamonds . 
5. Seven of Clubs. 
6. Three of Spades 
7. Ten of Hearts . Ten of Hearts. 
8. Nine of Clubs . Nine of Clubs. 
Here are five bull’s-eyes out of eight shots ! 
The name of the performer deserves record. 
It was the spirit of a German UE~H, | 
woman, named Gretchen, who aN 
My, 


y t 


* 


died three years ago, but re- 
fused to say at what age. She 
was wrong sometimes, but then 
it may have been her feminine 
instinct for fibbing. “The spirits 
play tricks,” say the spiritualists. 
“Sometimes they are wicked 
spirits, who tell lies.” The 
Planchette also wrote out the 
names of unseen cards placed upon it face 
downwards. The artistic spirit of the Author 
now bids him pause: the narrative has now 
reached a point of interest at which recollec- 
tions of “Tom Tiddler’s Schooldays” urge him 
to pen the breathless motto: “To be continued 
in our next.” Moreover, his space is getting 
short, and he has some books to talk of. 
His scientific theory is ready, all neatly 
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elaborated—a theory that explains all the 
phenomena of table-turning and spirit-rap- 
ping and many other besides ; and surely it 
is enough for one month to have supplied his 
readers with an amusing parlour game for 
the winter evenings that have come upon us 
—for a parlour game it is, whatever else it 
may be. You need not turn down the gas— 
unless to keep down the gas-bill (economical 
hostesses please note), for Gretchen performed 


‘> 


\/ 





in a glare of gas-light, and the dark séances 
of the professional spiritualists are half hocus- 
pocus. The whole thing is in a nutshell. 
First find your medium—anybody at all 
feminine will do—and then you shall see 
what you shall see. For “the spirits” have 
nothing on earth to do with it. Nor is there 
any fraud whatever. It is simply——‘to 
be continued in our next.” 


ROM spirits to “ Hannele” is an easy 
transition, for this “ Dream Poem” 
which William Archer has _trans- 

lated from the German of Gerard Hauptmann 

is all visions and angels. This is the sort 
of play I should like to see on our English 
stage—a play with a new formula, a play 
written for the sake of an idea, not of an 
actor-manager, a play that springs out of 
the poetic imagination, not out of an order 
to fit an actor, who is measured for a new 
play as for a new coat. 

agro” But a new formula we are 

“™* not likely to get till the 

man of letters returns to 
the stage. German authors 
are fast replacing the 
French as British drama- 
tists. Our plays will soon 
be made in Germany, 
which began by giving us 
farces, and will end by sup- 
plying our serious drama. 
Several of our managers 


a have Sudermann in con- 
templation, and Haupt- 
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mann (an Austrian) is bound to come too. 
His great drama, De Wader, which had not 
yet been produced when Mr. Archer wrote 
his introduction, has been fevering Berlin, 
if I am to believe my German friends. 
Dealing with labour-troubles in Silesia in 
the Forties, it seems to make for Social 
Democracy or Socialism, and so was for- 
bidden by the police. The printed version 
was confiscated, and copies passed secretly 
from hand to hand, to be perused only in 
the dead of night. But by proceeding to 
the highest court of appeal, the Deutsches 
Theater was at last given permission to 
produce the piece, on the ground that, as 
it was a fashionable theatre, its. audience 
would not be excited by the socialism of 
the play. Naturally, on the first night 
Democracy was found in possession of the 
house. It had bought up the whole pit, 
and the leaders were in the stalls (as leaders 
of democracy always will be). ‘The furore 
of the first night may be imagined. Hazunele, 
though it has lacked the advantages of 
suppression, has been scarcely less success- 
ful. And though the Philistines among the 
critics have laughed over it, it is among 
the finest and freshest 
been done in our day. 


things that have 
Merely a_ poetical 
idealisation and dramatic objectification of 
the thoughts and hallucinations of a dying 
girl in a pauper refuge, it has the pathos 
and the beauty with which only genius can 
transfigure the sordidness of things. It is 
the inner poetry of a newspaper paragraph. 
A girl of fourteen, brutalised and beaten 
by her drunken stepfather, throws herself 
into a pond, is fished out, and is taken to 
the workhouse, where she dies. That is the 
sort of thing we read in our penny museum 
of horrers. That is how the reporter sees 
it ; for the man of genius such a paragraph 
may open out and blossom into tragedy and 
pathos as great as Lear’s. Externally there 
is only a poor ragged child lying on the 
workhouse bed, and a doctor bending over 
her with a stethoscope. But Hauptmann 
interprets for us how death looks from 
within the child’s brain ; he shows us the 
panorama of her puerile psychology, her 
fancies and vanities and memories, her 
hopes and her terrors, her naive visions 
of Paradise, her subtle fusion of Jesus with 
her beloved schoolmaster. 
‘* All I aspired to be, 
All men ignored in me.” 
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And this beautiful dream-poem, so tender 
and reverent and pitiful and true, is what 
Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry of New York, who 
stopped its production at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, denounced as “a revolting and 
horrible travesty of a resurrection, perfectly 
shocking, and at variance with public decency 

. . awful blasphemy!” What awful blas- 
phemy! Mr. Gerry should be haled up by 
the public prosecutor. Blasphemy lies not 
in the exposition, but in the profanation of 
sacred things, as in many a farcical comedy 
that arrides the censor. Truly says Mr. 
Hall Caine: “All characters are sacred to 
the true artist, and the artist who wrongs 
even the least and worst is committing as 
grievous an outrage on human nature as 
he who makes a travesty of the greatest 
and best in history . . . Are we to have all 
the impure and ignoble characters of the 
world, or else the weak and _ indifferent 
nonentities, and only keep our hands off the 
great men and the noble women, the saints 
and the gods?” 

There are no dreams in /John-A-Dreams, 
Mr. C. Haddon Chambers’ latest success at 
the Haymarket Theatre, nor does it register 
any advance in his art. The name calls up 
a central figure from whose weakness springs 
the strength of the play. But the promise of 
subtlety, suggested by the title and by some 
original touches in the opening acts, is not 
borne out, and the strong dramatic scene of 
the opium-drugging of the hero by his rival, 
which is the climax of the action, derives but 
little of its interest from the personality of 
Harold Wynn. Of this Mr. Chambers was 
aware, for he wished to call his play “Two 
Men and a Woman.” The woman in ques- 
tion is a somewhat nebulous but lofty-souled 
singer who was once a sinner, doubtless 
through the baneful influence of the Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, to which play this seems 
designed as an antidote. But, as with John- 
A-Dreams, Kate Cloud’s individuality has 
no organic relation to the story. Time was 
when The New Magdalen fluttered the dove- 
cotes: to-day the glorification of Magdalen 
is accepted as a matter of course, so Christian 
are we grown, or so cynical—for extremes 
meet. There is excellent comedy in the play, 
but here, too, there is no organic relation to 
the story. All the comic bits might have 
been lumped together and played as a curtain- 
raiser without affecting the plot. The real 
merit of John-A-Dreams lies in its exposition 
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of a dramatic story, which, with welcome 
touches of poetry and wit, keeps curiosity 
on the guz vive throughout. Mr. Tree was 
picturesque and at times flamboyant, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell was artistically reticent 
and natural. Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Herbert 
Ross and C. Cartwright divided the rest of 
the male honours, and all the other feminine 
tricks were taken by Miss Le Thiere. 






RGOA HAT with our Hauptmanns and 
1, 1) Ibsens, our Meeterlincks and Jokais, 
~ Our Valdes and Bjérnsons, this may 
fairly be entitled the age of eclecticism ; yet 
the literature whose earliest manifestations 
are most treasured in every household is the 
literature whose later manifestations have 
been most neglected by the world—I mean, 
Hebrew literature. Part of the neglect is ex- 
plicable. The Bible is so colossal an expres- 
sion of the Hebrew genius that it overshadows 
all later products; and, indeed, though 
Hebrew has never ceased to be written, 
the literary value of post-Biblical literature, 
compared with such masterpieces as “Job” 
and “Ruth,” is not extraordinary. More- 
over, but few people have Hebrew, and so 
the dust has lain in peace over a 

good deal of meritorious poetry 

that has never even got itself a 

place in the festival liturgies of | 
Judaism. It was Heine who—in oe 
a poem I have ventured to translate _// 
—first called the world’s attention .s 


to this lacuna in the encyclopzediac 
knowledge which everybody now- 

adays is supposed to possess. (O the load, 
Atlantean, not to be borne !) 


‘* Ancient stuffed and dried-up mummies, 
Pharaohs from the land of Egypt, 
Merovingian royal shadows, 

Stiff and staid and starched old fogeys ; 


Also pig-tailed kings of China, 
Porcelain-pagoda monarchs ; 

These by heart all learn and know of. 
Clever girls ; but oh, good heavens! 


If you ask of any great names 
Of the long and golden period, 
Of Arabian-ancient-Spanish 
Jewish schools of poetry ; 


If-the three stars you should ask of— 
Of Jehudah ben Halevy, 

Or of Salomon Gabirol, 

Or of Moses Ibn Ezra ; 
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If you ask concerning such-like, 
Then with large eyes will regard you 
All the little girls, for then they 
Will be utterly dumfoundered.” 


Messrs. Dent and Co., whose dainty 
editions are fast bringing them into odorous 
repute, have now done something to re- 
move this reproach of an eclectic age ; and 
of all this trinity of esoteric. authors, and 
of others even more obscure, the “Songs of 
Zion” will enable everybody to discourse 
during the turns of the waltz, or between 
the spoonfuls of the soup. Even Jews will 
gain some acquaintance with their national 
literature from these translations by Mrs. 
Henry Lucas of the works of the Spanish 
bards of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
They are mostly spiritual, these poets, and 
may be commended to the perusal of con- 
versionist societies, and to those theologians 
who have written such nonsense about 
Judaism. For my own part I care little 
for any of the later Hebrew poets, except 
Jehuda Halevi, though they are much better 
in Hebrew than in any possible translation. 
By the way, one of Tennyson’s couplets in 
“Maud” was anticipated in a love-song by 
a medizval Hebrew poet— 


‘* My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead.” 


To this day Hebrew poets sing and starve, 
except in Russia, where a Hebrew daily 
paper flourishes—strange concatenation of 
the centuries !—and where there are a few 
roubles even for neo-Hebrew jongleurs. It 
is curious how little poetry has been written 
by English Jews. Mrs. Lucas has an easy 
task in scoring off all her predecessors in 
the translation of post-Biblical poetry— 
nothing more amusing is to be found in any 
comic anthology. than the pious attempts of 
the fathers of Anglo-Jewish poesy. Never- 
theless England has produced in Amy Levy 
a poetess, who bids fair to live and sing her 
sweet sad songs from the tomb of her heart’s 
desire long after more pretentious bards 
have had their day and ceased to be; and 
in Emma Lazarus America has given birth 
to a singer of no common order. The 
Jewesses seem to have the Palestinian 
Parnassus to themselves ; even in Hebrew 
one of the leading poets of to-day is a 
woman. 

But if you want to be posted in even more 
mysterious subjects than medizval Hebrew 
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poetry, if you wish to discourse on the 
Nethinim, or to refer carelessly to “ Totem- 
Clans in the Bible,” then get “Studies in 
Biblical Archzology,” one of the half-dozen 
works with which the ingenious Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs has beaten his own publishing record 
this season. You will find it full of 
suggestive speculation. Of the other five 
only two have come my way—his edition 
of “ AZsop” for Macmillan, and his fairy 
book “ Annual,”—this time his Christmas 
present to the children is “More Celtic 
Fairy Tales,” a title which shows that he 
knows how to profit by the lesson of “ Young 
Tom Tiddler’s Schooldays.” Mr. John D. 
Batten’s illustrations again make half the 
charm of the book, and he has divided 
off his author’s learned appendix of notes 
from the droll and fanciful text by a quaint 
picture with the motto: “Man or Woman, 
Boy or Girl, that reads what follows three 
times shall fall asleep an hundred years.” 
According to the Editor, there is infinite 
wealth of traditional lore yet to be garnered 
in the Celtic area, and he sets the newly 
revived local patriotism of the Irish and 
the Highlanders this pleasant task. There 
seems something American about the Celtic 
imagination : is it the Irish that have carried 
humour to America? It surely never ees 
there in the May- 

flower. Take this 

passage from “ The Zs ( 
Leeching of Koyn’s , 
Leg” : “ The giant 
fell down cold and 
dead, and the dam- 
sel and I were seven — 
years and seven le ns 
days throwing him into the sea in pieces.” 
This is Celtic broidery on the story of Poly- 
phemus in the Odyssey. Why, by the way, 
does Mr. Jacobs not versify the interpolated 
lays and snatches of song, instead of printing 
them as verse? Has his omniscience no ear? 
Mr. Andrew Lang (who has generously gone 
out of his way to puff the rival series of fairy 
tales) has the pull over him here. “The 
Yellow Fairy Book,” by the way, sounds 
like a nursery counterpart of “The Yellow 
Book.” As for Macmillan’s edition of 
Esop, it is charming. How lucky are the 
children of to-day !—why was I a child too 
early, born in the crude old days when the 
fine art of the nursery was not understood ? 
1 envy my little friend, the unborn sprite, who 
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is going to be incarnated in ten years’ time. 
The only remedy for one’s premature birth is 
to enjoy with a child- 
like mind the good 
things provided for 
the youngsters ; to 
borrow their books 
and not return them. 
And besides, can a 
child really enjoy the 
quaintness of Mr. 
Richard MHeighway’s pen-imitations of 
Bewick’s wood-blocks as much as I? Or 
what child will be as interested as I to 
know how scientifically Thackeray wrote 
when he said : “So the tales were told ages 
before AZsop ; and asses under lions’ manes 
roared in Hebrew; and sly foxes flattered 
in Etruscan ; and wolves in sheep’s clothing 
gnashed their teeth in Sanscrit, no doubt.” 
The fable of “ The Belly and the Members,” 
for example, forms part of the sacred literature 
of the Egyptians, Chinese, Buddhists, Brah- 
mins, Magians, Jews, and Christians. It is 
the backbone of the second scene of Corio- 
Janus, and it figures in Livy. Wondrous and 
many are the origins of “AEsop’s Fables” ; 
the most popular fable of all is that they 
were written by AZsop. Talk to me of 
Kybises and Bidpai an you will, allude 
lightly to Avian, and let Demetrius 
Phalerius fall trippingly from your tongue. 
But AZsop—oh no, we never mention him, 
the poor Samian slave, except on the title- 
page, where his name sells the book. 

Mr. John Ennar has had the happy 
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thought of doing for “ Bookland” what Mr. 
Jerome did for “Stageland,” only he has 
not had the advantage of Mr. Bernard 
Partridge’s pencil, nor has he made any 
contribution to science as delightful as the 
ever-memorable exposition of stage law: 
“When a man dies without leaving a will 
the property goes to the nearest villain.” 
Here is “ Bookland” on a similar subject : 
“The old man makes a will in the young 
people’s favour and dies in a few pages’ time 
(making a will in Bookland is a sure sign of 
speedy death), and the old man’s relations 
hold an indignation meeting in the dead 
man’s house, which lasts a whole chapter.” 
Humorous enough, but not vitty enough: 
no striking out of memorable phrases. 
Every line of such a book should be polished. 
Otherwise it is but the stock humour about 
the stock novel. Here is a better sample: 
“The middle-class section of Bookland 
Society is but sparsely peopled, and middle- 
class young ladies, if they visit Bookland 
at all, are inevitably heroines.” This is 
true ; the French novel is far more middle- 
class than the English. And here is a good 
criticism: “ He is still very weak and feeble ; 
people are never very weak, or very feeble, 
in Bookland, but always both together ; the 
combination strengthens the weakness, I 
suppose.” “ Bookland and its Inhabitants” 
is good change for a shilling, and will do 
embryo novelists more good by telling 
them how not to write novels than the 
sundry books which have been published of 
late to tell them how to do it. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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F indifference the rival pipers have nought to complain: 

they have not piped in vain; on the left-hand side o 

our picture this month Mr. George Edwardes may be 

recognised as setting, to dulcet strains, the time for the 

British workman’s dance; whilst their acknowledged 

leader, Mr. John Burns, is engaged with the more 

distinguished members of the County Council, who tread 

a measure to his more Strident music. But whilst 

London’s mind is exercised on the subject of the 

fortunes of her most popilar places of amusement, far 

more absorbing subjects are occurring farther north. 

High on a pinnacle, stern, unbending, stands the House of Lords; out of the depths, 

aye, even out of the bowels of the earth, are appearing a motley array, who are intent 

upon scaling the height, and to enable them to do so have apparently brought with 

them every implement known to the Alpine climber; but to succéed it will be 

necessary to pass the plank, which Mr. Haldane,.Q.C., regards with a satisfaction 

known only to a popular author. The merry brigand on the right knows ‘another 
way, he thinks: the one chosen will cost them dear. Vous verrons. 
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